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know. Its knowledge is based on experi- 
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as well as upon all fiduciary matters within the province of a Trust Company. 
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THE FATE OF THE “54” 


Reproduction, of a life-sized figure by Frederick Humphrey, 
which symbolizes the protection needed not only through savings and life insurance, but 
also trust service. It visualizes the tragic story conveyed by a statistical survey made 
several years ago by the Savings Bank Division, American Bankers Association. These 
figures revealed that of an average of every 100 men starting out in life at the age of 
twenty-five there are 64 who survive at the age of sixty-five and of this number FIFTY- 
FOUR are entirely or in part depended upon others for support. (See page 231.) 


a talented young sculptor, 
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Endorsed by the Executive Committee of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 
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RUST service is steadily acquiring 
wider area of economic and social 
usefulness despite such diversions 
as punitive tax legislation and er- 
roneous conceptions as to the custody oi 
property and wealth by corporate fiduci- 
aries. This is true because the cardinal 
principles that underlie sound trust ad- 
ministration are rooted in immutable laws, 
and because they possess inherent attributes 
which are most essential and responsive to 
genuine human progress. It is only when 
these principles are ignored in the quest for 
profit rather than improved service, and 
when fiduciary obiigations are assumed 
without a due sense of responsibility or 
qualifications required, that the structure of 
trust administration may be to that extent 
impaired. Fortunately, the record of Ameri- 
can trust companies has abundantly vin- 
dicated the instrumentalities of trusteeship, 
both in principle and practice. As regards 
the conservation of the fruits of toil, thrift, 
and individual initiative, and in the scien- 
tific use of surplus wealth to social and edu- 
cational advancement, the people are being 
educated more and more to the wise precept 
so aptly expressed in the phrase: “Put not 
your trust in money but put your money in 
trust.” 

Occasionally the lament is heard that the 
efficient exercise of trust functions by trust 
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TRUSTEESHIP AND TAX REVISION 


REPEAL OF PUNITIVE AND CONFISCATORY LAWS 


Number Cmo 


considered, legislative restraints and by 
encounter with political prejudices. Cer- 
tainly, trusteeship in all its manifold ap- 
plications to individual, corporate and fi- 
nancial requirements, is daily becoming 
more complex and calls for constant refine- 
ment of administration. Insofar, however, 
as fiduciary service is affected for good or 
ill by general political and economic ten- 
dencies, there is much that is encouraging 
to be derived from certain recent develop- 
ments. 

The fact becomes more invigoratingly 
clear from day to day that the world is re- 
trieving a sane outlook on political and 
economic matters; that furtive belief in 
socialistic or radical expedientsis yielding 
to a more intelligent understanding of 
formulas of government which guarantee 
protection of property, equality of oppor- 
tunity and the free exercise of individual 
talents and initiative. The tragic experi- 
ences and inevitable disintegration that at- 
tend the Bolshevist régime in Russia have 
provided a salutary lesson as to the futility 
of revolutionistic experiments. The down- 
fall of the British labor government, the 
growth of conservative sentiment and the 
efforts toward restoration of stable eco- 
nomic and currency standards in Europe, 
all testify to the dawning of a brighter day 


companies and banks is violated by ill- 
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of political sobriety following the autoin- 
toxications of the war. 

What concerns most immediately the 
welfare of this country and particularly the 
release of fiduciary management from har- 
assing restraints, is the vigorous and healthy 
reaction which has set in, following the 
crushing defeat of LaFollettism and the en- 
dorsement of conservative policies of gov- 
ernment at the polls. Capital and Labor are 
less hostile to each other and more inclined 
to strike an accord. Most significant is the 
fact that strong forces, aided by public 
sentiment, are being marshaled to sweep 
out the débris of vicious socialistic and 
paternalistic legislation which was allowed 
to creep into our body politic during and 
since the war. Quite logically, this move- 
ment is directed against laws which sought 
the enforced distribution of wealth through 
confiscatory taxation of productively em- 
ployed capital and the emasculation of 

estates and inheritances. 


President Coolidge truly interpreted the 
revulsion against such un-American doc- 
trines when he said at the recent National 
Conference on Inheritance and Estate 
Taxation, at Washington: 


“IT do not believe the Government should seek 
social legislation in the guise of taxation. 
If we are to adopt socialism it should be pre- 
sented to the people of this country as socialism 
and not under the guise of a law to collect 
revenue. Saige people are quite able to de- 
termine > desirability of a 
prone public polic: y, and do not ask to 
have such policies forced upon them by in- 
direction.... Personally, I do not feel that 
large fortunes properly managed are neces- 
sarily a menace to our institutions and there- 
fore ought to be destroyed. On the contrary, 


they have been and can be of great value for 


our development.’ 


The tax conference decided upon ap- 
pointment of a committee of nine or more 
members to gather necessary information 
and formulate recommendations to be sub- 
mitted to Congress. Such recommendations 
are also to be submitted to the conference 
of federal and state tax authorities which, it 
is understood, will soon be called in con- 
formity to the suggestion made by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and will doubtless receive 
attention in his inaugural message. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS BY IN- 
HERITANCE AND ESTATE 
TAX CONFERENCE 


S the result of two days’ discussion 
A and deliberation the National Con- 

ference on Inheritance and Estate 
Taxation, conducted by the National Tax 
Association at Washington, D. C., on 
February 19 and 20, resolutions were 
adopted which in effect recommended the 
following changes in the levying of death 
duties by the federal and state govern- 
ments: 


(1) Early or gradual retirement of the 
federal government from the field of estate 
and death taxation. 


Urged upon the state governments 
the complete abolition of the non-resident 
death tax on property other than real estate. 


(3) Recommending to the state govern- 
ments, as an alternative provision, the adop- 
tion of the so-called Matthews flat rate plan 
with the ultimate purpose of establishing 
the principle universally that real estate of 
non-resident decedent be taxed where 
situated, and all other property in the state 
of domicile of the decedent. 


(4) Calling upon each state to cause a 
careful survey to be made of its laws relat- 
ing to death duties, to the end that the 
multiple and overlapping taxation now 
existing be speedily removed. 

In advocating abandonment of the field 
of estate taxation by the federal govern- 
ment the Conference endorsed the sugges- 
tion made by President Coolidge at the 
opening of the proceedings. The further 
suggestion was made by the President that 
the states give up entirely the collection of 
taxes upon personal property of non-resi- 
dent decedents or impose upon the transfer 

of such property a tax extremely simple in 
administration and low in amount. The 
President recited some of the flagrant evils 
and extravagances arising from multiple 
inheritance and estate taxation as levies 
upon capital of the community, with cost 
of collection, administration, delay and re- 
leases, far disproportionate to the amount of 
taxes actually collected. He also alluded 
to the injustices arising from forced sales of 
estate assets and the confiscation which re- 
sults from rates of estate taxation raised at 
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the last session from 
25 to 40 per cent. 
The Tax Conference was not unanimous 
in advocating the repeal of the federal estate 
tax. Chairman William R. Green of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which 
will have charge of drafting the tax re- 
vision bill for the next session of Congress, 
the continuation of the federal 
estate tax on the ground that it would re- 
quire increase of income tax rates and that 
the credit of 25 per cent now allowed under 


maximum rates of 


counseled 


the federal law as offset to state levies, 
provides a check to states like Florida, 
which have abolished all income and in- 


heritance taxes as an invitation to wealthy 
(Americans to secure tax immunity. Pro- 
fessor Seligman also counseled retention of 
the federai estate tax and the adoption of a 


comprehensive plan of federal inheritance 
taxation with a division of yield between 
the nation and the states. 

lhe House Ways and Means Committee 
will hold interim sessions and formulate a 
plan of estate tax revision as well as re- 
duction of surtaxes on income, to be the 
subject of action at the next session of 
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~ added incentive to the states to levy extor- 
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FIDUCIARY PROGRAM OF TAX 
REVISION 


EVISION of inheritance and estate 

taxes as suggested by trust company 

experience in the settlement of es- 
tates, was discussed at the National Con- 
ference on Inheritance and Estate Taxation 
in an address delivered by Roy C. Osgood, 
vice-president of the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago and chairman of the 
special committee on tax revision appointed 
by the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 
Fiduciary aspects of inheritance and estate 
tax reform were also presented in the paper 
presented by Russell L. Bradford of the 
New York Bar. Summaries of both these 
addresses appear in this TRUSI 
COMPANIES. 


issue of 


While there is some division of opinion, 
the dominant sentiment among trust com- 
panies is in favor of the abandonment of 
the field of estate or death duty taxation by 
the federal government, and the exclusive 
reservation of such duties to the states. 
Some apprehension is expressed that repeal 
of the federal estate tax will serve as an 
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tionate taxes of inheritances. The proposal 
for complete abolition of the non-resident 
death tax on property other than real estate, 
is a consummation which corporate fiduci- 
aries devoutly favor and hope for. It is 
noteworthy that a bill for elimination of tax 
securities owned by non-resident decedent 
has already been introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. 

There are other aspects of federal taxa- 
tion in which trust companies are imme- 
diately concerned, and which will be in- 
corporated in the fiduciaries’ program. One 
is the repeal of the obnoxious gift tax 
enacted at the last session of Congress. 
Another is the elimination of publicity in 
connection with appeals relating to estate 
tax returns. Among other important 
changes urged by fiduciaries are those relat- 
ing to Section 204 (a) 3 governing the basis 
of determining gain or loss as it applies in 
the case of a transfer in trust and Section 219 
which subjects creator of a revocable trust 
or income under life insurance trusts to 
payment of tax, although such income is 
payable to another beneficiary. 


SOME RECENT TESTAMENTARY 
APPOINTMENTS 


T is kecoming the exception rather 

I than tke rule for men of large for- 
tunes to designate individuals in- 
stead of trust com panies to serve as execu- 


tors or trustees under their wills. One of 
the exceptions is the late Julius Fleischman, 
who died recently of heart disease, in Miami. 
He left an estate estimated at $60,000,000. 
In appointing individuals as executors, Mr. 
Fleischm&, however, took the precaution 
in his will to give them authority to dele- 
gate to one or more reliat le trust com panies 
any part of the duties or obligations which 
they assume. 

The wiser solution of making a trust com- 
pany co-executor and co-trustee was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Mai Rogers Coe, daughter 
of the late H. H. Rogers, who left a will 
disposing of property valued at over 
$1,000,000, and naming The Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company in such capacities. The 
recently probated will of Edmund Penfield, 
member of one of the oldest New York 
families, who left an estate of $500,000, and 
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which makes liberal grants to charity, also 
names The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany as co-executor. 

A recently concluded appraisal of the 
estate of the late William P. Clyde, formerly 
head of the Clyde Steamship Company, 
shows property and securities valued at 
$12,044,000, of which more than $10,000,000 
has been disposed of as gifts or under trust 
agreement to members of his family. 

An example of the too frequent failure of 
men and women to write wills is shown in 
the case of Mrs. Mary S. Croxon, the last 
survivor of one of the oldest Brooklyn 
families. She died recently, leaving prop- 
erty valued at $3,400,000, but all efforts to 
locate a will were fruitless. 


2. 2. 2, 
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THE RECORD OF BANKING 
MORTALITIES 


T serves no useful purpose to recall 

I the high rate of mortality among 

small banks in the West, Middle 
West and the South during the year 1924, 
except for constructive lessons which they 
suggest, and to point eut the flaws in our 
banking system which make such failures 
possible. Bradstreet’s report that there 
were 613 banking suspensions of all classes 
during the past year with estimated lia- 
bilities amounting to $239,671,020 and in- 
dicated total assets of $188848310. Both 
in number and volume of liabilities this 
record exceeds that of any year since 1893, 
when reports of suspensions were first com- 
pled. Of the total of 613 suspensions 
there were 427 state banks, 126 national 
banks, 38 savings banks, 13 trust companies 
and 9 private banks. 

Numerous causes are assigned, including 
the pressure of agricultural indebtedness 
upon rural banks, irresponsible manage- 
ment, embezzlements and the more general 
alibi of overextension of loans and credits. 
Three conclusions were obvious. One is 
that banking supervision in many Western 
and Southern states is notably defective. 
Another is that low capital requirements 
serve as an invitation to unscrupulous and 
incompetent men. The third is that too 
much tinkering with the Federal Reserve 
system has precipated many institutions 
into the morass of insolvency. 








ETHICS OF FIDUCIARY 
ADVERTISING 


LTHOUGH harmonious and mutual 
A relations are developing quite gener- 

ally between trust companies and 
members of the legal profession as to “legal 
practice’’ and methods of soliciting fiduciary 
business, the issue continues to rise occa- 
sionally in new guise. In the Massachu- 
setts legislature the so-called Thompson 
bill has been reintroduced which would re- 
strict the methods of solicitation and adver- 
tising for trust business. The proposed law 
provides, in effect, that no trust company 
or corporation shall solicit employment as 
executor, administrator or trustee either by 
advertisements of such character or other 
methods as would, if employed for a like 
purpose by a member of the Bar, be a viola- 
tion of the standards of professional conduct 
recognized and enforced by the courts of 
the commonwealth. 

The proposed bill would also authorize 
the attorney-general, upon the relation of 
any Bar association in the commonwealth, 
to bring information in the nature of a bill 
in equity to enforce the law. Several hear- 
ings have taken place on the bill at which 
several advocates presented the rather novel 
argument that there is grave danger of trust 
companies acting as fiduciaries on the 
ground that accumulation of trusts gives 
them control of wealth and great financial 
power. Other lawyers who spoke for the 
bill frankly indicated that they were mainly 
concerned in preventing the custody or ad- 
ministration of trusts and estates from going 
out of the hands of individuals. 

The pretension that trust companies ex- 
ercise a great financial power of control of 
wealth by reason of their fiduciary responsi- 
bility is not a new one. It is a misrepresen- 
tation of fact which must not be allowed to 
become current and which can best be 
counteracted by enlightening the public 
as to the true functions and services of trust 
companies as conservators of property. 

\ bill has also been introduced in the 
Missouri legislature which would disqualify 
a trust company from acting as trustee, 
executor or administrator, unless satisfac- 
tory evidence is offered in the probate 
court that the will was not prepared in 
any way by an officer, employee or its 
counsel. 
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TITLE OF “TRUST COMPANY” 
INVIOLATE 


N important step in the protection of 
A the title of “trust company” against 

misuse by fraudulent or speculative 
concerns and promoters, is the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Arkansas 
which recently sustained the constitution- 
ality of such protective enactment. Stat- 
utes exist in most of the states defining the 
qualifications and liabilities of corporations 
entitled to assume the title of ‘“‘trust com- 
pany” and providing penalties for abuse of 
such right. There are a number of states, 
however, where protective legislation of 
this kind is sadly needed. 

The Arkansas decision developed from an 
action brought by the state bank commis- 
sioner against the ‘“‘American Trust Com- 
pany,” its officers and stockholders, to en- 
join them from further violating Section 6 
of Act 627, general acts of 1923. The de- 
fendant questioned the consitutionality of 
the law. This section is the usual one, now 
found in the statutes of many states. The 
defendant corporation was principally used 
to furnish promotions and especially to 
sell the stock of the “Money-Back Oil 
Company.” The court sustained the ac- 
tion brought, stating that violation of the 
law was obvious and that the law itself was 
constitutional. 


2, * 2 
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JOINT DEPOSIT 


ACH state by statute or court de- 
cision has its own rules as to joint 

deposits, their legality and the right 
of a survivor. A recent case from Alabama 
shows that in spite of a statutory provision 
(Code 1907, Section 3419) abolishing the 
right of survivorship between joint tenants, 
special agreement may effect this result. 
The statute only applies, apparently, when 
the express grant does not provide that the 
estate is to go to the survivor or survivors. 
The court holds that a joint savings ac- 
counts, which provides that “‘either is au- 
thorized, under any circumstances, to sign 
check for the withdrawal of funds, in whole 
or in part,” is a joint tenancy with right of 
survivorship and legal and effectual under 
the laws of that state. (First Nat. Bank 
of Birmingham vs. Lawrence, 101 So. 663). 
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“POINTERS” FOR FIDUCIARIES 
IN MAKING TAX RETURNS 


T this time banks and trust companies, 
particularly those in the smaller 
town, which have no organized tax 

department, are confronted with numerous 
problems concerning their own liabilities 
and duties and those of their customers in 
connection with the Federal Income Tax. 
This is particularly so in regard to their 
functions as fiduciaries, and the trouble is 
accentuated because of the new Revenue 
Act of 1924. 

To afford these institutions and the har- 
assed trust officer some guidance, a very 
brief statement or summary may be found 
useful. First, it is to be noted that no ma- 
terial change was made by the Act of 1924, 
nor by Regulations 65 in the specific provi- 
sions for the taxation of banks and trust 
companies. These organizations are subject 
to tax as heretofore, and the forms issued 
by the government furnish considerable 
information which will prove helpful, 

Mention may be made of capital net gains 
and losses, the provisions concerning which 
affect individuals, as well as estates and 
trusts, but not corporations. 

In case of the sale of real estate, securi- 
ties, or other capital assets held by an es- 
tate or trust for more than two years after 
the death of the decedent, Article 1651 of 
Regulations 65 permits the gain to be taxed 
(at the option of the taxpayer) at 124 per 
cent in lieu of the regular normal and sur- 
taxes, and Article 1654 limits the amount by 
which the tax is reduced on account of the 
loss to 124% per cent of the loss, but this 
provision as to loss is not optional. If the 
assets have been held for less than two years, 
the gain is taxable at the regular rates and 
the loss is deductible without limitation. 
No deduction is permitted, however, for a 
loss on a so-called ‘‘wash sale” as described 
in Article 146, and where the seller has a 
“call” upon the stock sold this is, under the 
new regulations, to be regarded as coming 
within the scope of a wash sale. 

The provisions of Sec. 209 of the Revenue 
Act of 1924 relating to a credit for “earned 
income” apply only to individuals and ap- 
parently would not apply to returns on 
Form 1040 made by a fiduciary, although 
the Treasury Department has not ruled 
upon this point. 
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In case of revocable trusts and insurance 
trusts, the income is, in certain cases, pre- 
scribed by Article 347 of Regulations 65, 
taxed to the creator of the trust instead of 
to the trust itself or to the fiduciary. 

Returns for the calendar year 1924, in- 
dividual and corporation, are due on March 
16, as March 15 falls on Sunday. This in- 
cludes returns by corporations of dividend 
payments of $500 or over, on Form 1097. 

According to Article 421 of Regulations 
65, as amended by T. D. 3660, dated Janu- 
ary 3, 1925, a fiduciary must make a re- 
turn on Form 1041 if the net income of the 
estate or trust is $1,000 or over, or if the 
gross income is $5,000 or over, regardless of 
the amount of net income. 

The 1924 Act provided more liberally for 
gift deductions, including gifts made for 
public purposes, contributions to corpora- 
tion, trust or community chest fund, or 
foundation, organized and operated ex- 
clusively for charitable, educational, or 
kindred purposes. This includes gifts to 
Community Trusts. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS AS 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 
BILL has been introduced in the 

New York legislature, at the instance 
of the New York Savings Bank Asso- 

ciation, which is intended to include public 
utility bonds, measuring up to certain re- 
quirements, in the list of investments legal 
for savings and trust funds. The provisions 
of the bill meet with approval from trust 
companies. At the next meeting of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of New 
York consideration will be given to a report 
prepared by a committee on legal invest- 
ments for trustees, of which J. N. Babcock 
is chairman, in which public utility bonds, 
complying with certain restrictions, are ap- 
proved as for investment of trust funds. 

In nine states the legislatures have al- 
ready authorized savings banks to invest in 
public utility bonds and other states, besides 
New York, are contemplating similar action. 
Public utility bonds have in recent years 
acquired high favor with investors. Capital 
investment in public utility corporations is 
reported to have reached the total of 
eighteen billion dollars, ranking next in 
volume to capital invested in railroads. 











RETIRING NATIONAL BANK 
NOTE CIRCULATION 


NLESS Congress can be prevailed 
U upon to continue the note-issuing 
privilege of the national banks, it is 
quite probable that the last national bank 
note will disappear from circulation by 1930 
under the program for retiring government 
bonds bearing the circulation privilege an- 
nounced by Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon in his recently published annual report. 
The first step in the withdrawal of circula- 
tion privilege is the redemption of $118,- 
000,000 4 per cent bonds maturing Febru- 
ary 2, 1925. Confirmation of the avowed 
policy of the Treasury to proceed with the 
policy of redeeming the remaining $675,- 
000,000 bonds bearing circulation rights, 
with the prospect of exercising options call- 
ing for redemption in 1930, is contained in 
Secretary Mellon’s report. 

Evidently the resolution adopted by the 
National Bank Division at the last Chicago 
convention, urging the maintenance of the 
outstanding volume of bonds carrying cir- 
culation privilege, either by according such 
privilege in refunding maturing bonds or 
extending to other issues, has had no influ- 
ence upon the Treasury attitude. Secretary 
Mellon justifies retirement of bond-secured 
bank note circulation on the ground that 
it lacks elasticity; that it is no longer nec- 
essary in view of the availability of Federal 
Reserve notes; that the original object of 
the Federal Reserve Act was ultimate re- 
tirement; that it is the general policy of 
governments to issue all currency either 
through the government or central banks 
of issue; that retirement will simplify our 
currency system, and that no actual value, 
aside from sentimental considerations, 
attaches to national bank note circulation. 


2, 2, 2, 
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BEQUESTS EXEMPTED FROM 
TAX 


HE legislature of the State of Oregon 
'T| recently passed an amendment to 

the state laws providing for the ex- 
emption from inheritance taxes of any be- 
quest to trustees or toa corporation organ- 
ized in the state where the bequest is to be 
used for charitable, benevolent or educa- 
tional purposes within the state. The 
amendment was originally adopted by the 
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legislature in 1923, but was vetoed by the 
Governor of Oregon for the reason the pro- 
vision was also made to relieve from taxation 
such bequests on which the tax had not al- 
ready been paid, and one estate left in trust, 
the income of which is to be used to assist 
the poor worthy young people of Lake 
County, Oregon, in obtaining an education, 
would be relieved from heavy inheritance 
taxes. The legislature, however, passed the 
amendment over the Governor’s veto. 
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TAX ON FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS 


HE United States Supreme Court af- 
firmed, in two recent decisions, that 

a state has the power to impose an 
annual franchise tax on foreign corporations 
doing business in the state. According to 
Justice Sanford, the tax is “not a direct tax 
on the allocated income of the corporation 
in a given year, but a tax for the privilege 
of doing business in one year measured by 
the allocated income accruing from the busi- 
ness in the preceding year.” 
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McFADDEN BANKING BILL IN 
SENATE 


ILIBUSTERING tactics over presi- 
dential nominations, and with only a 

few days remaining before the close 
of the session on March 4, rendered the fate 
of the McFadden-Pepper banking bill in 
Congress somewhat dubious. The sponsors 
still express hope, however, for its enact- 
ment. Whatever the outcome, the fact re- 
mains that such an important measure 
which is calculated to settle the issue re- 
garding branch banking and liberalize the 
privileges of national banks, is deserving of 
more deliberate consideration than it has 
received in the Senate. 

The situation, at this writing, is rendered 
more confusing because of material changes 
made by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee which are of a controversial 
nature. These changes relate to Section 9 
which is stricken out, so that state banks 
and trust companies may still be eligible to 
membership in the Federal Reserve system 
without relinquishing out of town branches, 
and reconstruction of Section 10 revising 
section 5200 of the Revised States govern- 
ing lending power and rediscounts. 
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TRUST COMPANY BANQUET 
AND CONFERENCE 


OTH inspiration and instruction was 
derived by trust company officials 
who gathered recently in New York 

City to attend the sixth midwinter confer- 
ence and the fourteenth annual banquet of 
the Trust Companies of the United States, 
conducted under the auspices of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association. The value of these annual 
conferences was emphasized not alone by 
the exchange of ideas and the enlighten- 
ment as to negotiating problems of admin- 
istration, but more particularly in the de- 
velopment of new lines of vision as to co- 
operation for public and community ad- 
vancement with other interests, including 
life insurance workers, the legal profession, 
and those controlling philanthropic endow- 
ments. 


The discussions and proceedings of the 
sixth midwinter conference, embracing four 
sessions at the Hotel Commodore on Feb- 
ruary 18 and 19, will be published in full in 
the March issue of Trust CoMPANIEs. 
There were, however, a number of outstand- 
ing developments in these discussions which 
deserve timely reference. One was the un- 
folding of new avenues of coordinate effort 
between trust companies and life insurance 
underwriters to conserve the vast amount 
of settlements annually disbursed under 
life insurance policies, and the great oppor- 
tunity to unite life insurance and trust 
service in the creation and reorganization 
of estates. Credit is due to the splendid 
contributions on these subjects made by 
Mr. Edward A. Woods, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Pittsburgh, and by Mr. Leslie G. McDouall, 
of the Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J. 


Another important feature of this year’s 
conference was the invitation conveyed by 
Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony in behalf of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, to unite their services with 
those of church authorities in the efficient 
development and conservation of philan- 
thropic endowments. This plan of increased 
usefulness derives added significance from 
the fact that the Council represents church 
authorities who are spending twenty-five 


million dollars annually for social and re- 
ligious advancement. Emphasis was placed 
upon the potent influence w hich trust com- 
panies may exercise in securing recognition 
for broader humanitarian needs in connec- 
tion with testamentary decisions. 

Uniformity and redress from the existing 
multiplicity of conflicting and inequitable 
inheritance taxes and death duties levied 
by the states and the federal government, 
provided another text for earnest discus- 
sion, developing viewpoints with which fidu- 
ciaries have become most familiar in the 
administration of estates and execution of 
trusts. Likewise, the subject of Community 
Trusts, which are now established in over 
fifty cities, received practical considera- 
tion, as well as the introduction of increas- 
ingly effective methods in trust company 
publicity. 

The conferences were conducted on the 
Forum idea without set addresses, and the 
plan again demonstrated its superiority 
over the former cut and dried procedure. 
Mr. Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Trust Company Division and vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, presided with fine tact at the confer- 
ences and aided in keeping the discussions 
in practical channels. A valuable contri- 
bution was the report by Roy C. Osgood, 
chairman of the special committee on in- 
heritance and estate tax revision, whose 
paper before the National Conference on 
Inheritance and Estate Taxation is sum- 
marized in this issue. 

Inspirational addresses were delivered at 
the fourteenth annual banquet of the Trust 
Companies of the United States at the 
Hotel Commodore on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 19th, which are reproduced in this 
issue of Trust COMPANIES Greetings were 
received from President Coolidge, Vice- 
President-Elect Charles G. Dawes, and 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mel- 
lon. The speakers were: Sir Henry Worth 
Thornton, chairman and president of the 
Canadian National Railways, and Ernest 
Martin Hopkins, president of Dartmouth 
College. President Lucius Teter of the 
Trust Company Division presided and 
his prefatory address touched upon the re- 
sponsibilities and new opportunities for 
service which attach to trust company ad- 
ministration. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE AND 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


OME misunderstanding has _ been 
created as to the attitude of the New 
York Stock Exchange toward the 
formation and operation of Investment 
Trusts in this country, following the adop- 
tion of a resolution recently and made pub- 
lic by the Governing Committee, which 
reads: 


“Resolved, That participation by a member 
of the Exhange or Stock Exchange firm in the 
formation or management of investment trust 
corporations or similar organizations which in 
the opinion of the Governing Committee in- 
volve features which do not properly protect 
the interests of investors therein may be held 
to be an act detrimental to the interest or wel- 
fare of the Exchange.” 


Various types of Investment Trust and 
so-called “‘Investment Trust’ offerings are 
appearing on the market in increasing num- 
ber. Insofar as they observe the approved 
methods and useful functions which have 
been developed by many years of successful 
operation and experience as demonstrated 
by the type known as British General In- 
vestment Trusts, these enterprises give 
promise of providing a valuable outlet for 
the investment of American capital, par- 
ticularly as regards foreign securities and 
diversity of seasoned domestic securities. 
The formation of Investment Trusts in 
the United States is a matter that concerns 
intimately all responsible investment and 
financial interests because of the increasing 
foreign demand for American capital and 
the exceptional opportunities which exist 
for wisely employing our surplus wealth 
and creditor resources. 


It is essential that the investing public 
should be taught to discriminate between 
various types of offerings predicated upon 
the Investment Trust principle and those 
which claim kinship to such Investment 
Trusts. In the latter category are so-called 

3ankers Share” or “Trustee Share’’ com- 
panies whose offerings consist of an issue 
of common stock carrying pro rata parti- 
cipating ownership in securities deposited 
with a bank or trust company. The securi- 
ties so deposited are, as a rule, common 
shares of a selected group of enterprises 
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usually confined to one industry and 
most instances neither the organizers nor 
the trustees may alter the composition of 
the underlying stock when once the “bank- 
ers shares’ have been issued. Experience 
in England with Investment Trusts reveal 
many essential differences between such 
offerings and those of the approved British 
type, although such bankers or trustee 
shares may have advantages of their own. 

Trust COMPANIES Magazine is author- 
ized to state that the New York Stock Ex- 
change Governing Committee recognizes 
the valuable economic functions performed 
abroad for many years by these Investment 
Trusts and further r appreciates the possibili- 
ties of their usefulness in this country, if 
properly organized and conducted. In 
this country, however, the Investment 
Trust is a new thing, obviously capable of 
abuse as well as service and requiring con- 
siderable study. The New York Stock Ex- 
change is not prepared, therefore, to formu- 
late set requirements or tests, 


2, 2, 
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ECONOMY IN BRANCH 
BANKING 


RANCH banking has been developed 
‘BI in some centers so intensively that 

in not a few instances such branches 
constitute a liability and expense rather 
than an asset. To managements of banks 
and trust companies which are seeking 
greater economy in the conduct of branches 
the experience of the Washington Loan & 
Trust Company of W ashington, D. C., may 
be of interest. In establishing the West 
End Branch, in 1916, to serve hundreds of 
the bank’s customers because of the transfer 
of new government buildings, President 
Larner introduced an innovation. Instead 
of conducting the branch as a unit with its 
own force of bookkeepers, tellers, files, etc., 
a system of telautography was introduced so 
that the daily records are kept and the rou- 
tine is conducted as part of the operations 
of the main office. This obviated the ex- 
pense of separate clerical forces and separate 
sets of entries and bookkeeping. In the 
nearly eight years that this plan has been 
followed it has amply demonstrated its suc- 
cess, which is further evidenced by the erec- 


tion of a handsome new building for the 
West End Branch. 
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NEW BANKING CODE FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 


OUND banking judgment has finally 
prevailed in the evolution of a pro- 

posed new banking code in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the trail of modernizing state 
banking and trust company laws has pur- 
sued a rather tortuous course for the last 
seven years. While the Commission on 
Revision and Codification in that state, ap- 
pointed in 1917, has labored diligently the 
impression is unavoidable that the delay in 
bringing out an acceptable code has been due 
largely to legal hairsplitting and an evident 
purpose to subject state banks and trust 
companies to needlessly drastic restraints 
and liabilities. 

In no state in the Union have state banks 
and trust companies preserved a better 
record for solvency, efficiency and service 
than in Pennsylvania. This is particularly 
true of trust company service, as proven 
by the accumulation of $2,300,000,000 trust 
funds in the care of the trust companies of 
that state and the fact that corporate fidu- 
ciary responsibility has been carried on 
there during a period of one hundred years 
without loss to any beneficiary or of fidu- 
ciary funds. It is therefore inconceivable 
that legislative proposals should have been 
made which would have had the effect of 
seriously hampering and harassing the trust 
companies and state banks, This is partic- 
ularly true in view of the tendency to 
liberalize the privileges of national banks. 


Fortunately, the Commission has seen a 
new light and has now ready for legislative 
action a revised code which meets most, 
if not all, the major objections offered by 
state banks and trust companies. The 
branch banking issue is compromised by 
limiting such privilege, in effect to trust 
companies and state banks in Philadelphia, 
while trust companies in Pittsburgh and 
other cities may hold stock in other finan- 
cial institutions within their local confines 
or adjoining boroughs. Likewise, the new 
code abandons a proposed limitation upon 
trust companies in their trust investments 
and mortgage loans which would have im- 
paired their usefulness in view of the grow- 
ing volume of trust funds calling for suitable 
investment. Trust companies are also re- 
lieved from double liability of stockholders. 


MASSACHUSETTS MOVES TO 
ABOLISH NON-RESIDENT TAX 


ASSACHUSETTS is the first state to 

line up with the growing movement 
for repeal of laws in various states 
placing an inheritance tax on a non-resi- 
dent’s holdings of stock in domestic corpora- 
tions and banks. A bill has been filed in 
the legislature of that commonwealth by 
State Tax Commissioner Long which will 
abolish such tax on a non- -resident’s hold- 
ings in that state. This is the first response 
to the resolution adopted at the recent con- 
ference of State Tax Commissioners at 
Harrisburg, Pa., which urges upon the states 
to do away with this unjust and uneconomic 
type of multiple taxation. Similar bills are 
to be proposed in legislatures of other states. 
Accompanying the bill introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature is a letter of ex- 
planation giving reasons for its enactment. 
Mr. Long says: “The proposed bill, if en- 
acted into law, will abolish the tax on a 
non-resident’s holdings of stock of Massa- 
chusetts corporations, and may overcome 
a tendency on the part of non-residents not 
to invest in Massachusetts corporation stock 
or the stock of national banks located in 
Massachusetts, because of the tax at death.” 

oe > 


TAX IMMUNITY IN FLORIDA 


ANTASTIC hopes of attracting the 
men of wealth seeking refuge from 

heavy income and inheritance taxes, 
entertained by Florida legislators when the 
constitutional amendment was adopted at 
the last election abolishing both income and 
inheritance taxes within the confines of the 
state, are not likely to be realized. The fact 
that Florida is the state of residence doesn’t 
give immunity from taxation of estates and 
inheritances in other states where securities 
are subject to transfer or ‘“‘waiver’’ release. 
While a resident of Florida may escape local 
taxation, the estate is subject to taxation 
on securities, real estate, leases of tangible 
property located in other states. Likewise, 
the publication of income tax returns re- 
cently threw a significant light upon tax- 
able wealth, justifying the conclusion that 
oppressive taxation only serves to drive 
wealth into tax-exempts. 
























RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH ATTACH TO PROSPERITY 
AND CUSTODIANSHIP OF WEALTH 


CHARTING A TRUE COURSE FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


JAMES H. PERKINS 
President of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New York 










(Eprtor’s Note: It is not mere coincidence, when we stop to realize that whenever 
men of outstanding achievement in business or finance break their habitual silence and 
reserve, that their words of advice and caution possess a striking similarity. Thus we 
find men like J, P. Morgan and George F. Baker, who rarely yield to the allurements of 
public discussion or print, placing every emphasis upon character, the homely rules of 
honesty, fidelity in carrying out obligations and paths of conduct which imply the great- 
est service for the public good. The fact that this country’s unprecedented prosperity and 
accumulation of wealth call for precisely those qualities and a profound sense of respon- 
sibility, especially on the part of those who direct the courses of business and finance, 
was the substance of a recent address delivered by Mr. Perkins before the Bond Club 
of Detroit.) 











HAT interests all active, progres- Another accomplishment of the year 1924 

sive men is not what has happened Was the creation and acceptance by the in- 

in the past, but what is going to terested nations of the so-called Dawes plan. 
happen in the future and how they should This holds up to the weary and disorganized 
handle themselves so that they may help countries of Europe a real basis for hope; 
shape the future and make it satisfactory hope that the individual may pursue his 
to themselves and those institutions to which 
they owe loyalty. Never has the future 
seemed to hold so many opportunities, nor 
have the elements which contribute to gen- 
eral welfare seemed more propitious. In 
order to handle well those things which 
come to us, it is necessary that we take an 
inventory of conditions as they stand, and 
review briefly the course of events over the 
last year which has lead to the present situa- 
tion. 



























Two Signal Accomplishments 

In the first place, after a period during 
which distrust in established institutions, 
business integrity and fairness and much 
“radical” clamor had been loudly -heard 
throughout the land, the people of the 
United States in sober thought decided that 
they wished to entrust the administration of 
national affairs to a man simple, sound, clear- 
headed and honest-hearted, a man whose 
knowledge of and belief in the fundamentals 
of the laws of human society is so great 
that the fluent talker and hysterical thinker 
is unable to swerve him from the path of 
common sense. The election last fall is, 
by reason of its direct and indirect results, 
one of the great elements that we must con- 
sider in forecasting the coming year. 



















JAMES H. PERKINS 


President of The Farmers Loan and Trust Co., New York 
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daily occupation without the fear that to- 
morrow will rob him of the labors of today. 
The work isn’t all done in Europe, by a 
good deal, but hope is re-established and 
the effects have become strongly apparent. 
May I point out here that the Dawes plan 
was the result of the efforts of business 
men who laid aside all political and selfish 
considerations and sought only a result help- 
ful to the nations immediately concerned 
and to the world at large. In this instance 
business is seen at its best as a constructive 
force. 


Our Own Balance Sheet 


Turning from national and international 
affairs, what is the condition of our own in- 
dustrial plant? In the first place, let as 
consider the financial situation. We hold a 
great share of the world’s gold. We have 
in the Federal Reserve system a_ bulwark 
against money difficulties such as wrecked 
our prosperity in the past. Our merchants 
have reduced the stocks of goods on their 
shelves so that at the present time there is 
a very small nation-wide inyentory in the 
hands of the retail merchants, and the dead 
stocks have been disposed of and the losses 
absorbed. A study of the statements of the 
large retail shops and chain stores shows 
that a very healthy and prosperous situa- 
tion exists. 

The railroads, large users of goods, will 
buy more this year than they did last year— 
probably by some hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth. They are being conducted 
by men who are responsive to the needs of 
the people they serve and recognize the pub- 
lic responsibility which is in their hands. 

For the first time in many years the atti- 
tude of the people is becoming sympathetic 
toward the railroads, and becoming so be- 
cause the railroads on their side have thor- 
oughly purged themselves of the old “pub- 
lic be damned” attitude. Billions of dollars 
have been expended by them in putting their 
plants in shape to meet the public demands; 
and billions of dollars more must be spent 
over the next ten years to keep up with the 
natural growth of industry and traffic in this 
country. Any letup in such expenditure 
means disaster for industry and agriculture. 
It is a saying of one of the wisest railroad 
men in the country that “more harm has 
been done by the failure to spend money on 
the railroads than by the spending of money 
foolishly.” 


Industry and Agriculture 
The plant and producing power of our 
great industries, such as iron and steel, coal, 


automobiles, textiles, are in better shape 
than ever before in our history; but in their 
cases—as in the case of the railroads—wise, 
energetic progress must continue and effi- 
ciency of operation must be sought more 
than ever in order that they may meet the 
competition which will come from the other 
countries of the world now that the dis 
organization of the war is being cured. Al- 
ready you have seen that our railroads are 
placing rail orders abroad at a substantial 
saving. I do not say that this development 
will reach important proportions, but it is 
an indication of the kind of competition that 
we must be prepared to meet. 

And last, and perhaps most fundamentally 
important, the great farm-producing sections 
of the country are, in general, getting into 
better shape than they have been for some 
time, and the necessity for the success of the 
farmer is being more generally recognized 
than ever before. 

Accent on Loyalty 

We find ourselves opening the year 1925 
with a sound, intelligent national adminis- 
tration, with the rest of the world stepping 
out of the slough of the war; and with our 
financial, industrial and agricultural plant 
in better shape than ever; and the question 
which presents itself to us—is how we shall 
act under these circumstances so that we 
may make the most of them for ourselves 
and for those institutions to which we owe 
loyalty and our best efforts. 

One word as to what those institutions 
are. In the first place, every man in the 
financial world owes loyalty to his partners, 
or the corporations for whom he is working. 
In the second place, he owes loyalty to those 
concerns for whom he is financing; and 
third, and lastly, and most important, he 
owes loyalty to the country and to the peo- 
ple of the country. At this time more than 
ever before he owes loyalty to the people of 
the country because the people of the coun- 
try have by their action at the last election 
expressed confidence in the leaders of the 
business world, as well as confidence in the 
leaders of the political world. 


Safe Chart for Business and Finance 


Instead of reveling in the unbounded pros- 
perity which universal opinion tells us is 
ahead, I may recall that it has been in times 
of prosperity in the past that the greatest 
errors in business judgment have been made, 
just as it is in these years that business has 
tended to become careless in its methods and 
sometimes casual in its ethics. Prosperity 
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has its responsibilities no less than its joys. 
If we accept the triumph of conservatism 
and the prophecy of prosperity as only start- 
ing points upon which consideration of the 
immediate and future problems of business 
must be based, we shall make fewer mis- 
takes in the coming months. What is busi- 
ness going to do in the next few years to 
justify the popular support of business men’s 
struggle for the attainment of conservatism 
in our National Government? And now that 
we have prosperity, what are we going ta 
do to justify the earnest pleas for it which 
we have put forth? 

The question of the future, therefore, 
which should interest us most is, What are 
American business men going to do with 
conservatism and prosperity now that they 
have them? 


The Basis of Genuine Prosperity 


If the men of power and authority and 
intelligence in this country conduct them- 
selves over the next few years in a way 
which will be constructive for the public 
good; if they will increase their power to 
serve the people of the country and act in 
& manner which will appeal to the sense of 
fairness and honesty which the people pos- 
sess so strongly there is no reason why we 
should not look forward to a long era of 
vreat prosperity, of great national usefulness. 

If, on the other hand, certain elements in 
our country consider the present situation 
as an approval of all the operations which 
have gone before, and they use this oppor- 
tunity now as a time for feathering their 
own nests, or conduct themselves without 
regard for the public welfare and _ public 
service, then we must be prepared for a na- 
tional indignation, the consequences of which 
might be of indescribable and permanent 
harm. 

We do not want the dead hand of govern 
ment to descend on business; some thirty 
vears ago it descended on the railroads and 
we know what it did to them. What we do 
want, and what we need, as business men, 
is to be left alone; but this privilege—call 
it opportunity if you will—is entirely depen 
dent upon business men conducting their 
various enterprises in such a way, and with 
such a consciousness of their economie and 
social responsibilities that public cpinion, 
as translated into legislative decree, will not 
seek to bring the dead hand of government 
down upon us. 

Business has so radically improved its 
ethics and conduct that the need is not so 
much for avoidance of ethical pitfalls as for 


advance in the economic utility and social 
value of industry. Our great masses have 
come to be so dependent upon regular pro- 
duction and the free flow of production and 
commerce that they are quick in judgment 
of failure, and almost savage in their con- 
demnation and penalties. They will be 
equally ready to reward success that pro- 
motes the general welfare. 


Illustration from Scripture 


In this connection I am going to recall to 
you one of the most illuminating business 
stories of all time. I suspect that you have 
heard it before. It reads this way: 

For the kingdom of heaven is as a@ man 
traveling into a far country, who called his 
own servants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. 

ind unto one he gave five talents, to an 
other two, and to another one; to every man 
according to his several ability; and straight- 
way took his journey ‘ , 

ifter a long time the Lord of those ser- 
vants cometh, and reckoneth with them. 

And so he that had received five talents 
came, and brought other five talents, saying: 
“Lord, thou deliverest unto me five talents; 
behold, I have gained ve sides them five tal- 
ents more.” 

His Lord said unto him: “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 

He also that had receiwed two talents 
came, and said: “Lord, thou deliverest unto 
me two talents; behold, I have gained two 
other talents besides them.” 

His Lord said unto him: “Well done, good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 

Then he which had received the one talent 
came and said: : ‘ 5 “IT was afraid, 
and went and hid thy talent in the earth; 
lo, there thou hast that is thine.” 

His Lord answered and sdadid unto him: 
“Thou wicked and slothful servant. . 
Take therefore the talent from him, and give 
it unto him which hath ten talents. 

“For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shal have abundance; but 
from him that hath not, shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” 


Unto him that hath shall be given, because 
he is a safe and a wise custodian of wealth 
and opportunity. Make no mistake—we are 
all judged by that rule today. 
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PRINCIPLE OF TRUSTEESHIP AS 


APPLICABLE TO 


ECONOMIC, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


ADDRESS AT FOURTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


SIR HENRY WORTH THORNTON, K.B. E. 


Chairman and President, Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Canada 


ANKERS essentially a cautious 

people, indeed the borrower sometimes 

regards the banker as a pessimist. We 
sometimes feel that he fails to take advan- 
tage of those opportunities which we so al- 
luringly place before him. Indeed, someone 
once said that the difference between a pessi- 
mist and an optimist was simply this, that 
the pessimist sees a difficulty in every oppor- 
tunity, and the optimist sees an opportunity 
in every difficulty. 


are 


The people of the United States have a 
very large stake in the Dominion of Canada, 
in federal, provincial, and municipal securi- 
ties. You have invested in our country a no 
less sum than $723,000,000. This by no 
means represents the total investment on the 
part of the United States citizens and United 
States banking institutions in the Dominion. 
In mining stocks, in hydro-electric plants, in 
lumber, pulp, paper, and other industries, the 
people of the United States have invested in 
the sister democracy across the border $5.,- 
000,000,000, truly a stupendous sum, and this 
excites the examination of collateral which 
from time to time is the unpleasant task of 
bankers. 


What Canada Offers as Collateral 


What collateral has the Dominion of 
Canada to offer for the very large investment 
which vou have made in our country? First 
I would put fertile soil, which produces an- 
nually a wheat crop which averages, through 
a period of years, at least 350,000,000 bush- 
els. Indeed, the total value of the products 
of Canadian soil is represented by the sum 
of $1,500,000,000. And next there are the 
products of the forest, our pulpwood an‘ 
all of those things which come from the 
manufacture of various products which find 
their source in timber of various 
Thirdly, I should place our mines and great 
mineral resources. These mineral resources 
in 1924 produced annually $214,000,000, and 


sorts. 


we haven't scratched the surface. The un- 
told mineral wealth of the Dominion of 
Canada passes the conception of most of us 
who have failed to study the subject. Cer 
tainly it passes the conception of most of the 
citizens of the United States. 

Canada today 
ing country on the 
with recent developments which have o0c- 
curred in northern and western Quebec, I 
venture to predict that in the course of from 
five to ten years, the production of today 
will be trebled. Fourthly, I should put the 
great resources of Canadian fisheries, both 
by sea and from internal waters. Fifth, 
there are the great water power resources 
of Canada, a water which has but 
partly been developed, and which today pro- 
duces a value of $290,000,000, and which 
within five years, I am confident, will pro 
duce an annual yalue of at least $500,000,000. 
And then, sixth, I should put a courageous, 
thrifty population, living under stable con- 
ditions of government and animated by the 
same traditions which are characteristic of 
the great people of the United States. Lastly, 
we have an adequate transportation system. 
both by land and water. 


is the greatest 
face of the 


gold-produe- 
earth, and 


power 


State Ownership of Railways 

We have in Canada two great railway 
Systems, one which is operated under a pri 
vate administration, and which is the 
property of the people of Canada and ad 
ministered by the government. Much appre 
hension has existed with respect to the rea 
sons which prompted the people of Canada 


one 


to embark upon state ownership of railways, 


and perhaps you will 
gress for a moment to explain to you how 
that situation arose. It has, I may say, 
been much abused, both by its advocates and 
by its enemies. It has been held forth as a 
horrible example on the one hand, and an 
admirable thing upon the other, and as is 
usually the case, both sides are wrong. 


forgive me if I di- 
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The people of Canada acquired a railway 
system of some 22,000 miles of lines, 100,000 
miles of telegraph wires, administered by a 
telegraph company, an express company 
operating over that mileage, not because in 
any sense they examined the system of state 
ownership of railways and had become con- 
vinced that that was the proper method of 
administration, but simply because circum- 
stances drove them into the position of con- 
trolling through the state a large percentage 
of their miles. The Canadian national rail- 
Way system is composed of the old Grand 
Trunk system with which all of you who 
live on this side of the border are familiar, 
the Canadian Northern Railway Company, 
the Transcontinental Railway which extends 
from Winnipeg to Quebec, and the old Inter- 
colonial Railway which was built as one of 
the reasons for inducing the maritime prov- 
inces to enter confederation many years ago. 

The Grand Trunk Railway system had 
embarked upon an adventure which involved 
building a railway from Winnipeg to the 
Pacific Coast and had guaranteed the securi- 
ties of that enterprise. In the course of 
time, when largely as a result of the war 
this Grand Trunk Pacific, as it was so called, 
found itself in serious financial difficulties, 
and that in turn, involved the parent com- 
pany, the Grand Trunk Railway. Almost 
simultaneously, the Canada Northern Rail- 
way which had been built from Winnipeg 
to Vancouver, was likewise in financial diffi- 
culty and the government found it necessary 
not only because they had invested large 
sums in both of these enterprises in the 
form of subsidies, but also in order to pre- 
vent the cessation of transportation facilities 
to the people of Canada, they found them- 
selves obliged to take over these two systems. 

So, it was not because the people of Can- 
ada deliberately embarked upon the theory 
of state ownership of railways that they ac 
quired this vast mileage, but because of the 
situation which confronted them, and the 
government, I think, wisely decided that it 
would take over the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
the parent trunk company, the Canadian 
Northern, the old Intercolonial and Trans 
continental upon terms which were agreed 
upon, and having found themselves possessed 
of this mileage, the only intelligent thing to 
do was to try to operate that mileage as 
economically and as satisfactorily as pos- 
sible in the interests of the people of the 
whole of the Dominion, and that is why the 
people of Canada find themselves in posses- 
sion of what is known as the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway System. 
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The success or the failure of that system 
will prove nothing whatever with respect 
to the same problem which may some day con- 
front you in the United States. It will con- 
tribute nothing toward the solution of the 
same problem which may confront the people 
of any other nation on the face of the globe. 
We are simply doing the best we can with the 
circumstances which have confronted us; 
therefore, let me assure those of you who 
are here tonight, those of you who represent 
trust companies, those of you who are the 
custodians of large securities in various en- 
terprises, let me assure you that the people 
of Canada are not wedded to the theory of 
the state ownership of railways, but we are 
simply trying to work out as best we can 
the problem which confronts us. 

I may say that so far as we have gone, we 
have at least demonstrated one aspect of the 
problem, and that is that if politics can be 
kept out of the administration of state owned 
railways, they can render just as satisfactory 
a service to the public as any private cor- 
poration, but I would remind you that there 
is a large “If” there. 


Trusteeship in Its Wider Aspects 

You, Mr. President, and gentlemen who are 
here this evening are the trustees of large in- 
terests. You represent the holdings of many 
of the people who have confided their sav- 
ings to your hands. We are all trustees— 
we are all trustees of something. The indi- 
vidual who lives in a small village, in a 
circumscribed horizon, is a trustee. He is 
the trustee of the welfare of those who live 
about him, in the sense that it is his bounden 
duty to be a good citizen, to maintain order, 
to obey the law, and to contribute so much 
as he can within his horizon to the welfare 
of those that are about him. And then, to go 
a little further, there is the profession, the 
group of men who are engaged in some un- 
dertaking, some enterprise, and in a some- 
what larger sense, they, too, are trustees. 
They are trustees of that which is confided 
to them, and we go a little further and we 
find that nations are trustees just as much 
as individuals, They are trustees for the 
welfare of all those who may happen to re- 
side in that particular nation or that par- 
ticular community and the people of the 
United States, that great opulent country, 
that country whose advancement in wealth 
and industry is one of the great romances 
of history, and you, too, are the trustees of 
the welfare of civilization. 


Trust Reposing in English Speaking Nations 
The whole world has been torn by the bat- 
tle and by strife within years which are well 
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within your memory. England and France 
and Germany and all the nations that have 
been at war have drawn heavily upon their 
resources of wealth, and still more heavily 
upon their man power, and the people of the 
United States are the trustees of that inter- 
est as well as the nations that live in 
Europe. 

I fail to see how the people of the United 
States can divorce themselves from the great 
events that have taken place and will take 
place across the sea. Many speakers have 
come to you from across the water, and with 
alluring words and with many blandish- 
ments have endeavored to induce you to in- 
terest yourselves in the affairs of Europe, 
and perhaps remembering the cautious words 
of Washington, you have approached the po- 
sition with considerable reserve. I have no 
desire to hold out any allurements with re 
spect to the position which the United States 
should play in the policies of Europe, but I 
do say to you that the people of the United 
States and the people of the British Empire, 
as things stand today, are the custodians 
and the trustees of the welfare of civiliza- 
tions. 

1 believe that these two great people, ani- 
mated by common tradition, with common 
aspirations, can do much to prevent any such 
disaster in the future as has bnt lately torn 
the whole of the civilized world. After all, 
it is to your economic advantage to do so. 
Warfare is wicked waste. War is 
the only game apparently in which both sides 
lose, and why embark upon such doubtful 
adventure? And if the people of the United 
States and the people of England and the 
British Empire set their faces against the 
continuance or recurrence of such strifes, I 
venture to predict that such disasters would 
never occur in the future. 


waste- 


Business Executives as Trustees 


There is no greater trustee than he who 
happens to be put in a position of responsi- 
bility and authority in any great institution. 
Railway executives are the trustees of three 
things, the welfare of the communities they 
serve, the security of those who have invested 
their savings in the enterprise, and they are 
also the trustees of the officers and men who 
are in their employ. A railway company or 
any great institution which serves the public 
must maintain three things: First, solvency ; 
second, an adequate service to the public: 
and, thirdly, it must pay those wages to of- 
ficers and men under such working conditions 


as will enable them to live in 


prosperity 


and peace and bring up their children as self- 
respecting members of society. 

words, executives have 
large sense, trustees 
trustees for the public, trustees for those who 
have invested in the enterprise, and trustees 
for the officers and men who serve the com- 
pany. 


In other railway 
come to be, in a very 


Sober Unions and Capitalism 


These are days in which workmen combine, 
and I think rightly so, for the maintenance 
of their rights. We are prone to regard at 
times the trade union as the enemy of capi- 
tal. I maintain that 
the enemy of capital. 
they 


the trade union is not 
Trade unions are here, 
efan’t be gotten rid of, and it is very 
much better to work with them than to fight 
with them. 

I have had a considerable experience with 
laboring men on both sides of the Atlantic. 
perhaps more especially in England, and I 
have never yet had a trade union leader or a 
trade union play another way than is fair. 
We have lately in England had a labor gov- 
ernment. That labor government gave to Eng 
land from an administrative point of 
the best 


view 
which the British Em 
pire has had within recent years. That may 
seem to you an extraordinary statement, but 
it is not only my own opinion, but it is the 
opinion of many individuals in England who 
have had an opportunity to observe the work- 
ings of that 


vyoverhnment 


goverhimelnt 

After all, you may say, “ broth- 
er’s keeper.” Well, we all are our brother's 
keepers, and those of us who happen by good 
fortune to have had education, to have had re 
sponsibility, to have authority, in just 
sane 


I am not my 


that 


degree our increased. 


responsibility is 


“I Have Kept the Faith” 


Civilization today is the sum of the knowl 
edge of the ages. The progress of civilization 
depends upon that contribution which each 
successive generation may make, and it is our 
responsibility in this era and this generation 
to contribute our share toward the advance- 
ment of civilization. The best wish we could 
extend to all who are gathered here in your 
respective spheres of influence, in your re- 
spective responsibilities, is that you should so 


live your lives, should so adjust your rela- 
tions with your fellowmen, should so conduct 


your affairs that when the time comes for 
you to depart from this world. you may with 
confidence repeat the fine words which were 
uttered by St. Paul when death 
“I have fought the good fight. 
the course, 


Was nigh: 
I have finished 


I have kept the faith.” 
























AVOIDING PITFALLS IN ACCEPTING AND ACTING AS 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES 





WHEN TRUST COMPANIES SHOULD BE FULLY COGNIZANT OF THEIR 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


RIPLEY L. DANA 
Member of the Boston Bar 


(Epitor’s Note: The following paper, presented recently before the Corporate Fidu- 


ciaries Association of Boston, by one of the foremost members of the Boston Bar, who 
has had many years of experience in connection with the drafting and interpretation of 
corporate mortgages, is of very practical value in aiding trust companies and banks to 
avoid difficulties that frequently arise in assuming corporate trusteeships. He points out 
contingencies and provisions that call for forethought and precaution. He also empha- 


T is the main purpose of a corporate mort- 

gage to make trouble for the trustee. 
Sometimes it may seem to you that it is. 
But I assure you it is not. It is true enough. 
however, that trouble often comes to a trus- 
tee because of the provisions of a corporate 
mortgage. And since this is so, it may jus- 
tify considering why it is so. 

One reason—perhaps a chief reason—is, 
I think, that banks and trust companies are 
apt to assume too hastily the responsibilities 
involved in acting as trustee under corporate 
mortgages. Competition is keen and when 
the opportunity offers itself to become trus- 
tee under what looks like a desirable mort- 
gage, trust departments are sometimes over- 
anxious to get the business. Of course, get- 
ting business is a necessary function. No 
trust department can do business without 
business to do. But it is a dangerous thing 
for a trust department at the only moment 
when the provisions of a mortgage can be 
determined to permit its attention to become 
exclusively or too closely focused on the 
business getting feature of the situation. If 
proper attention is then paid to the quality 
of the mortgage and to the nature of its 
provisions, the life of the trust officer will 
be happier, the reputation of his trust de- 
partment sounder and in the long run its 
volume of business greater. 


Drafting the Corporate Mortgage 
A corporate mortgage is the result of nego- 
tiations and compromise. When a corpora- 
tion wants to make a long-term loan it goes 
to investment bankers and states its case 
and a discussion follows. The bankers agree 


sizes important considerations in the acceptance of corporate trusts.) 


to take an issue of bonds and to pay a Ccer- 
tain price for them. The essential features 
of the bonds and a few high spots in the 
mortgage are determined. The drawing of 
the mortgage is then turned over to the law- 
yers. If the corporation which is to issue 
the bonds is a particularly strong one, and 
its management is well and favorably known 
so that there is competition among bankers 
to get its bonds, the counsel for the company 
is given the task of making the first draft 
of the mortgage. If, on the other hand, the 
corporation is not so strong and its manage- 
ment not so favorably known, the bankers 
dominate the situation and their counsel 
gets out the first draft of the mortgage. 

Getting out the first draft of the mortgage 
is a distinct advantage. The lawyer who 
does it determines the general setup of the 
mortgage. The modifications which follow 
are mere changes in his setup. His concep- 
tion of what the mortgage ought to be to a 
large extent remains. It may be a good deal 
of a confession, but it is nevertheless true, 
that the first edition of a corporate mortgage 
is usually a combination of three or four old 
mortgages, a pair of scissors and a pastepot. 
The rough product of this combination is 
sent to the printer. And when the printer’s 
proof is received, one copy is sent to the 
bankers’ counsel and another to the com- 
pany’s counsel. They go over it by them- 
selves and then get together with their sug- 
gestions of changes. The printer often gets 
out half a dozen editions before counsel for 
the bankers and counsel for the company are 
satisfied with the result. 
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In the meantime very likely the bankers 
have sold the bonds, if, as and when issued, 
have received payment and have given there- 
for their interim receipts entitling the hold- 
ers on a certain day to get either definitive 
bonds in exchange for the interim receipts 
or their money back with interest. This 
day is approaching while counsel are con- 
ferring as to the form of the mortgage. Per- 
haps forty-eight hours before its arrival, 
counsel for the bankers and for the com- 
pany have come into accord. The mortgage 
is then presented to the bank or trust com- 
pany which is to act as trustee, and it is 
told that the mortgage must be executed and 
the bonds certified within forty-eight hours. 
It is at this point that banks and trust 
companies often make a mistake. 


Complexity of the Modern Corporate 
Mortgage 

Twenty years ago mortgages seldom con- 
tained more than twenty-five printed pages. 
Then their provisions could be read and fair- 
ly well digested in an evening. The modern 
mortgage often comprises 250 or 300 printed 
pages. No one—however experienced—can 
read and_ satisfactorily understand 250 
printed pages in a few hours. It requires 
days of careful study to know whether or 
not the machinery set up by such a mort- 
gage will work smoothly and consistently 
under all conditions. The bankers are urg- 
ing the trustee to execute the mortgage and 
certify the bonds in time to accomplish their 
exchange for interim receipts on the day 
specified. The trustee wants to satisfy its 
customer. Its trust officer or its counsel 
may sit up all night in an attempt to go 
through the mortgage, but at half-past three 
in the morning one’s mind does not work as 
clearly as it might—particularly if one has 
been steadily at work on the mortgage for 
the last preceding twelve or fourteen hours. 
A prospective trustee should insist upon be- 
ing given reasonable time within which to 
examine a mortgage before assuming the 
responsibilities of trustee thereunder. 

A trustee should not be satisfied with an 
examination of that division of a mortgage 
entitled “Concerning the Trustee’ and with 
finding in it provisions to the effect that the 
trustee need do nothing unless indemnified 
to its reasonable satisfaction, and that it 
will bé liable for nothing except its own 
wilful misconduct or gross negligence. These 
provisions are desirable from the trustee’s 
point of view and should be in the mortgage. 
But there are a good many other provisions 
under which a trustee will have to aet dur- 
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ing the term of the mortgage and which 
should be_carefully examined and considered 
before the duties of the trustee are accepted 
by any bank or trust company. I shall not 
attempt to discuss many of these provisions. 
But a few of them will illustrate, I think, 
the desirability of a thorough examination 
and consideration of a mortgage by a pro- 
spective trustee. 


The “‘After-Acquired Property’? Clause 


The after-acquired property clause of a 
mortgage probably causes a trustee as much 
trouble as any other. Consider it for a 
moment in connection with the partial re- 
lease provisions of the mortgage. It used 
to be common to find in mortgages a simple 
provision that upon the request of the com- 
pany the trustee should release from the 
lien of the mortgage such part of the mort- 
gaged premises as were no longer useful in 
the company’s business, provided that cash 
or other property of equal value sub- 
stituted therefor and subjected to the lien 
of the mortgage. Take the case of a com- 
pany which in one year spent $100,000 for 
new property and which the next year de- 
cided to sell $50,000 worth of property which 
was no longer useful in its The 
company certified the facts to the trustee and 
asked for the of the $50,000 prop- 
erty against $100,000 new property acquired 
the year before. The trustee pointed out 
that by reason of the after-acquired property 
clause the lien of the mortgage attached to 
the new property the instant it was acquired 
and that that property could not be said to 
be substituted for other property which the 
company a year later wanted to have re- 

The trustee properly refused to 
che The company was irri- 
tated and thought the trustee technical. Yet 
the trustee was absolutely right. 


was 


business. 


release 


leased. 


mans release. 


A provision intended to relieve this situa- 
tion then came into use. It was commonly 
declared in that property ac- 
quired by the company after the execution 
of the mortgage might be used as the basis 
for future provided the company 
notified the trustee in writing before or at 
the time of the acquisition of the new prop- 
erty that it intended to use such property 
as the basis for future 


mortgages 


releases, 


In some 
But con- 
case of a company which acquires 


releases. 
eases this provision worked well. 
sider the 


new property in small lots every day or so. 


To comply with this provision such a com- 
pany would have to be continuously prepar- 
ing notices and delivering them to the trus- 
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tee. It would be a real burden upon both 
the company and the trustee. Frequently it 
was such a burden to the company that 
it did not cover all its acquisitions with 
proper notices, and when it wanted to use 
such acquisitions as the basis for releases, 
the trustee, not having received the notices, 
refused to give the desired release. Again 
irritation on the part of the company and a 
feeling that the trustee was overtechnical 
in not permitting the company to do some- 
thing which on its face was a sensible busi- 
ness transaction. 

It is impossible to lay down a _ general 
rule which will fit all cases. But a provi- 
sion which often works well is one declar- 
ing that all property acquired by the com- 
pany after a specified date—usually the date 
of the execution of the mortgage 
used as the basis for future 





may be 
releases with- 
out previous notice to the trustee, provided 
only that such property has not already 
been used as the basis for the certification 
of bonds, the drawing down of cash from 
the trustee or the release of other property. 
Such a provision usually satisfies the bank- 
ers and it affords an easily understood basis 
upon which the company and the trustee can 
work in harmony. 


The Trust Officer’s Opportunity 


It is in matters of this kind that trust 
officers of banks and trust companies have 
an opportunity to do a great deal toward 
improving the quality and general workable- 
ness of mortgages. They understand better 
than the officers of a company which is issu- 
ing bonds and better than the lawyers how 
the machinery of a mortgage works in prac- 
tical operation. They work with such ma- 
chinery day. Lawyers may under- 
stand the general principles underlying cor- 
porate mortgages, but it is the trust officers 
who are most familiar with their working 
details. Trust officers ought to have time 
to give the benefit of their practical knowl- 
edge to those charged with the duty of’ pre- 
paring corporate mortgages. 


every 


Another instance where the after-acquired 
property clause often causes trouble is in 
connection with consolidations and sales of 
substantially all the company’s property. 
Mortgages frequently contain a covenant on 
the part of the company that it will not con- 
solidate with another corporation or ‘convey 
to another corporation all or substantially 
all its property unless the successor corpora- 
tion shall by a supplemental indenture not 
only assume and agree to pay all the bonds 
of the orignial corporation, but also shall 
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agree to perform all the covenants of the 
original corporation contained in the mort- 
gage securing its bonds. This ordinarily 
includes the covenant that all after-acquired 
property shall be subjected to the lien of 
the mortgage and that supplemental inden- 
tures shall be executed from time to time as 
required by the trustee. 


One Way of Avoiding Difficulty 


One way sometimes adopted to avoid this 
difficulty is to provide in the mortgage that 
in case of consolidation or sale of substan- 
tially all the company’s property the liens of 
the mortgage and of the supplemental in- 
denture to be executed by the successor cor- 
poration shall not attach to any of the prop- 
erties of the successor corporation, 


except 
those acquired 


from the original company, 
additions appurtenant thereto and such other 
additions as are acquired by the successor 
corporation in order to keep the mortgaged 
premises in good working order. 

This 
adopted 


simplifies 
only in 


matters. But it can be 
where the company 
instead of the bankers dominates the situa- 
tion at the time the bonds originally go 
out. Usually the bankers will insist upon 
the broadest kind of after-acquired property 
clauses. 


cases 


In such cases an expedient some- 
times used is to have a provision in the 
mortgage authorizing or directing the trustee 
to act in connection with foreclosures and 
reorganizations in accordance with the writ- 
ten instructions of a large majority—per- 
haps 85 per cent—in interest of the bond- 
holders and expressly exempting the trustee 
from liability to minority 
account of acts done in 
such instructions. 


bondholders on 
accordance with 
Such a provision is help- 
ful. Before assuming the duties of trustee, 
some representative of the trustee should 
consider whether or not under the cirecum- 
stances of the particular case such a provi- 
sion should be required. 


As to Bondholders’ Committees 

The mention of bondholders’ committees, 
which represent many but not all bondhold- 
ers, brings to mind another thought. Fre- 
quently a bondholders’ committee, with 
whom a large majority of the outstanding 
bonds have been deposited, employs counsel 
and formulates a reorganization plan. The 
committee then is anxious to have the fore- 
closure proceedings so conducted as to fa- 
cilitate the accomplishment of the commit- 
tee’s reorganization plan. Consequently it 
requests the trustee to permit the commit- 
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tee’s counsel to act as counsel for the trus- 
tee in the foreclosure proceedings. 

At first blush this may seem like good 
business. The committee’s counsel has been 
working on the situation for a long time 
and is entirely familiar with what should 
be done. It may seem like an unnecessary 
expense for the trustee to employ other 
counsel. But the trustee should bear in 
mind that it is acting for all bondholders— 
the minority as well as the majority—and 
that while the plan of the committee prob- 
ably is in the best interests of the majority, 
it may not look toward the best results for 
the minority, who want to get out of the 
situation with as large a cash payment on 
their bonds as is possible. No lawyer can 
serve adverse interests. 

No lawyer should attempt to act as coun- 
sel for a situation involving adverse inter- 
ests. The counsel for the bondholders’ com- 
mittee has in mind primarily the interests 
of the bondholders represented by his com- 
mittee. No trustee should employ counsel 
whose interests do not absolutely coincide 
with the interests which it is the duty of 
the trustee to serve. There have been cases 
where trustees have had .to pay damages 
to minority bondholders for acts done by the 
trustees in reliance upon the advice of coun- 
sel who were acting for both trustees and 
bondholders’ committees. It is a serious mis- 
take for a trustee to employ as its counsel 
lawyers who at the time are also counsel for 
the bondholders’ committee, unless that com- 
mittee represents all outstanding bonds. In 
practically all cases a trustee should employ 
independent counsel. 


Foreclosure Provisions of Mortgage 

The foreclosure of a mortgage usually in- 
volves a receivership. Frequently the ap- 
pointment of the receiver is made at the in- 
stance of an unsecured creditor. The bond- 
holders then organize and sooner or later 
request the trustee to proceed with the fore- 
closure. The trustee then intervenes in the 
already existing receivership proceedings, 
files its foreclosure bill, and has an order 
entered extending the receivership for the 
benefit of the bondholders. The trustee is 
likely soon to find itself involved in the 
question of receiver’s certificates. The re- 
ceiver needs working capital to carry on 
the business pending the foreclosure sale. 
He asks the trustee to consent to the court’s 
authorizing the sale of receiver's certificates. 
Receiver’s certificates ordinarily cut under 
the mortgage lien. 

Upon the sale of the property the proceeds 
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go to pay in full the holders of receiver's 
certificates before the bondholders get a cent. 
The trustee may realize that good business 
requires that money be raised on receiver's 
certificates, but it necessarily has in mind 
the disgruntled minority bondholder, who 
months or years later may attempt to hold 
the trustee liable for actively cooperating in 
getting out a form of indebtedness which 
takes precedence over his bonds. 

The trustee is in an embarrassing position. 
Its counsel properly advises against actively 
consenting to the the certificates. 
The receiver files his petition for authority 
to issue them. Notice is served on the 
trustee that the will hear the matter 
on a certain day. The trustee turns the no- 
tice over to its counsel. He feels the trustee 
ought not to consent to the issue. At the 
same time he believes it is good business 
to have the certificates sold. He therefore 
does not want the trustee to oppose their 
issue. He is rather forced into the position 
of saying he does not care to be heard upon 
the matter. This at best is unsatisfactory. 
The mortgage itself ought to afford relief. 
It ought to contain a provision authorizing 
the trustee to consent to the issue of re- 
ceiver’s certificates without incurring liabil- 


issue of 


court 


ity for doing so, whenever in the opinion of 
the trustee or of a substantial majority of 
the bondholders’ good business requires it. 
The partial release provisions of a mort- 
gage usually are operative only when the 


company is not in default. Usually the ap- 
pointment of a receiver constitutes a default 
under the mortgage. Frequently an _ ex- 
change of properties during receivership is 
desirable. This can be done only if the 
mortgage contains provisions to the effect 
that in case the mortgaged premises are in 
the possession of a receiver the powers con- 
ferred upon the company with respect to the 
release of property may be exercised by the 
receiver. 

All I have said leads me back to where | 
started. I repeat that the modern corporate 
mortgage is so delicate an instrument that 
no fiduciary, corporate or otherwise, should 
accept the duties of trustee under it until 
that fiduciary full knowledge of the 
provisions of the mortgage and a complete 
realization of how the machinery which it 
sets up will work in actual operation. 

oe? > 

A recent tabulation shows that New York 
State paid in 1922 a greater amount in in 
come taxes to the Federal Government than 
did forty-three other states and Hawaii com- 
bined. 
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(Eprror’s Note: Timely interest attaches to the paper read by Mr. Osgood at the 
recent Tax Conference in Washington owing to the fact that he is chairman of the spe- 
cial committee on inheritance and estate tax revision authorized by resolution at the last 
annual meeting of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association. 
Owing to space limitations some of the phases and difficulties discussed by Mr. Osgood 
are briefly summarized in the following reproduction of this instructive paper.) 


I. Introduction 

ITH the growth of inheritance tax 

legislation and the increase in tax 

rates many difficulties formerly of 
local or minor importance have become na- 
tional and of great importance. With the 
diversity of property ownership existent 
today and with the spread of the employ- 
ment of corporate fiduciaries the problems 
of settlement of an estate cross state lines 
and frequently involve the tax laws of a 
number of states in the settlement of the 
affairs of a single decedent. A law firm or a 
corporate fiduciary having clients in many 
states finds that much of the difficulty of 
settlement grows out of the conflict and di- 
versity among the state laws and between 
the federal laws and the state laws. 

Prior to the experience that has come out 
of recent years regarding inheritance tax leg- 
islation the chief difficulties connected with 
the subject arose during administration of 
estates. Now the possessor of wealth has 
learned to anticipate many of these difficul- 
ties and to meet them by considering such 
questions as choice of domicile, the revision 
of investments, and the selection of original 
investments with a view to minimizing the 
impact of multiple and excessive taxation. 
He considers what property to retain and 
what to sell, giving weight to these tax fac- 
tors and based upon their burden determines 
how much of his estate he will hold until 
death and subject to tax and how much he 
will give away and free from tax. Many 
difficulties arise not only from the tax bur- 
den but from the load of cost arising from 


complicated and time expensive requirements 
and from delay in the determination of the 
tax. It is axiomatic that overburdensome 
tax laws are not only bad economic policy 
but in the end reduce tax yields. 

In examining such difficulties the present 
situation requires that they be looked at 
from the viewpoint of experience and from 
the basis of fairly established principles. 
This cannot be done by examination of the 
laws of any single state but by viewing the 
laws of all the states as a composite picture. 
This paper endeavors to present such a pic- 
ture emphasizing the points of conflict on 
questions of importance that cause most fre- 
quent and real difficulty in estate settlement. 
In this attempt many interesting questions 
presenting difficulty have undoubtedly been 
left out. To avoid duplication I have tried 
to omit consideration of the principal ques- 
tions so excellently reviewed by Mr. Brad- 
ford who has just preceded me. 

In presenting the matter I know that my 
auditors are experienced in inheritance tax 
legislation and administration and the paper 
has therefore been kept more or less tech- 
nical. To such auditors many statements 
made will seem elementary and trite, but 
they purposely are given in this way with 
the idea of presenting the subject as simply 
and briefty as possible. The paper will refer 
almost exclusively to difficulties arising out 
of state laws and in making comparisons the 
names of states will not be used, except in 
the opening statement. Wherever possible 
the expression of opinion has been avoided 
so that the paper may not bias discussion. 
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Wherever it has been deemed practical I 
have stated for purposes of discussion a ques- 
tion as to the remedy for the particular diffi- 


culty considered. 


II. Character of United States Tax System 
The country’s system comprises the fed- 
eral estate and gift taxes and the succession 
taxes of the states. The federal taxes are 
probably excise taxes if they are grounded 
on the Constitution of the United States. The 
taxes of the states have generally been ad- 
judicated as excise taxes. Some states have 
held they are based on the right to receive, 
some on the right to transmit, some on both 
rights. In the states there are two classes, 
estate and succession taxes. Florida has re- 
cently prohibited inheritance taxes by a con- 
stitutional amendment. Alabama and the 
District of Columbia have no inheritance tax 
legislation. In this review I have omitted 
discussion of the statutes relating to Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines, all 
of which have succession taxes. 
(1) Estate taxes. 
The estate tax is based on the estate as 
a whole and not on separate beneficial 
shares. The federal gift and estate taxes 
are of this character. Four have 
so-called estate taxes. The Mississippi act 
is based on the net estate of the decedent 
and is like the federal act in character 
but of course is divergent on the problem 
of property of non-residents. 
IRthode Island and Utah 
tate taxes that 
taxes. Oregon 


states 


Oregon, 
have so-called es- 
are in effect succession 
taxes the entire net estate 
and levies an additional succession tax on 
collateral inheritances. Rhode Island has 
an estate tax in addition to a succession 
tax. The Utah tax, while imposed on the 


entire estate, is assessed against the sepa- 
rate beneficiaries and has been upheld as 
a succession tax. 


(2) Succession taxes. 


The remaining states have the succession 
tax the 
each beneficiary. 


based on interest transferred to 


Ill. Transfers Subject to Tax 

Generally speaking the taxable transfer is 
the passing of property or property -interest 
in possession or enjoyment either present or 
future. The states have endeavored to 
all transfers testamentary in character. 
der the three 
will, (2) 


tax 
Un- 
transfers (1) by 
intestacy. and (3) by gift in con- 
templation of death, examine the chief dilfi- 
culties. 


classes of 
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(Mr. Osgood discusse? the general rules 
and requirements which govern transfers by 
will, especially in with agree- 
ments of compromise, ante-nuptial contracts 
and agreements to will. He submitted the 
query as to whether the difficulties involwed 
in these agreements and in contracts of sim- 
ilar character would be 


connection 


removed by @ statu- 
tory provision stating «@ definite rule cover- 
ing contracts to be 
estates. 


performed by decedent 
Referring to 

Osgood cited 

and 


transfers by intestacy Mr. 


various interpretations as to 


dower courtesy: interest in 
lien of dower and courtesy and community 
property laws. Mr. Osgood suggested as a 
possible solution to the difficulties involved 
in these similar common statu- 
tory interests, a statutory provision express- 
ly including or excluding them for tax pur- 
poses according to the 
lar state.) 


statutory 


and law or 


policy of the particu- 


Transfers in Contemplation of Death 
The taxation of such 


source of great difficulty. 


transfers has been a 


(1) Wording of statutes 


Generally the states use the words “made 
in contemplation of the death’ in referring 
to such transfers. These have been usu- 
mean not the general 
expectation of death naturally entertained 
by all persons but to the expectation aris- 
ing from 
where the 
ing death. 


ally construed to 


bodily or conditions and 


motive of transfer is impend 


mental 


(2) Gifts causa 
Originally only 
included in this category 
vivos were taxable only 
an attempt to defraud or evade. It was 
later held that gifts vivos were tax- 
able when made in contemplation of death. 
Now contemplation of death must be the 
impelling motive. The proof 
rests on the state in unless it 
has been shifted by statutory provision. 


mortis and inter vivos. 


gifts causa mortis 
and gifts 


when there 


were 
inter 
was 


inter 


burden of 
such cases 


(Mr. Osgood then proceeded to show the 
dificulties that have arisen in various states 
as to statutory definitions of “contemplation 
of death;” varying statutory presumptions 
and statutory conclusions. “Would the diffi- 
culty,” he asked, “be more fairly treated if 
the statutes were to follow the theory of pre- 
sumption and to the time limit to 
one year or less in order to approach more 
nearly the theory of gifts 
mortis?” He continued: 


reduce 


original causa 
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(8) Reservation of income or power. 

Where all income is reserved to the 
donor by the terms of the gift the prop- 
erty is usually held taxable or where part 
of the income is reserved the rule of allo- 
eation is generally invoked. Where only 1 
power of revocation is reserved the matter 
is rendered more difficult. The courts of 
two states have held that where only such 
a power is reserved the gift is not taxable. 
One of these states has recently amended 
its law to provide that the portion remain- 
ing subject to revocation at the time of 
death of the donor is taxable. 


Question. Where the statute expressly 
covers the power to alter or revoke should 
it except the case where the power by its 
terms may not be exercised to revest any 
interest in the donor? 


(9) Power of appointment. 

Generally the rule in the absence of 
statutory provision is that property pass- 
ing to an appointee by the exercise of the 
power passes from the donor of the power 
and the relationship of the appointees to 
the donor governs the tax. 


(Mr. Osgood then referred to the fact that 
many of the statutes have changed the rule, 
so that the appointees are taxred as taking 
from the donee of the power and submitted 
the following suggestion:) 


Question. Would a _ statutory provision 
taxing the transfer as passing from the 
donor of the power remedy much of the 
difficulty ? 

(10) Joint estates. 


(Mr. Osgood next discussed joint estates 
and the diversity which exists in ascertain- 
ing the tarable portion of estates in joint 
tenancy where the survivor succeeds to the 
title of entire estate, and in similar estates 
known as tenancy by the entirety between 
the husband and wife and in community 
property of the western states. He then con- 
tinued :) 


Question. Would the statutory provision 
be more fair if it taxed the survivor on the 
one-half or other fraction as though he had 
received it from the decedent as a transfer 
from a tenant in common? 

(11) Life insurance. 


Life insurance payable to executors or 
administrators is generally taxable on the 
theory that the insurance proceeds are 
then distributed by will or by the laws of 
descent. When the statute is silent it is 
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not taxable when payable to a named bene- 
ficiary. At present the federal act and 
those of five states impose a tax even 
though insurance is payable to a _ specific 
beneficiary. One of the state courts has 
sustained this provision but the final de- 
cision regarding the federal act is in doubt 
pending the appeal of the Frick case. 

Question, Would the statutory provision 
more fairly state the better public policy 
if it were to tax only insurance proceeds 
payable to the estate in such a manner as 
to be subject to claims against the estate 
and to be subject to distribution as part 
of the estate? 


IV. Property Subject to Tax 
The question of personal property subject 
to tax within a state jurisdiction and as be- 
tween residents and non-residents is one of 
the most complex under consideration. I 
desire to allude briefly to real estate. 
(1) Equitable conversion. 


It is the general rule that real estate is 
taxable only where the property lies. 
There is one exception, however, that has 
caused difficulty. In several states where 
a decedent directs his executor to sell real 
estate and apply the proceeds in a specific 
manner it has been held that the doctrine 
of equitable conversion applies and that 
the real estate is thus converted into per- 
sonal property for tax purposes. In such 
cases the real estate is taxed at the dece- 
dent’s domicile irrespective of the real es- 
tate location. This doctrine has been re- 
pudiated in most states. 

Question. Would the statute express the 
fairer rule by containing a specific provi- 
sion excluding the equitable conversion 
theory on real estate located without the 
state? 


V. Deductions Allowed 


The general question of deductions is so 
interrelated, so far as difficulty is concerned, 
with that of taxable jurisdiction of prop- 
erty that Mr. Bradford has covered the es- 
sentials in his paper. 


VI. Tax Rates and Exemptions 

The question of rates and exemptions as 
you well know is governed generally by re- 
lationship to the decedent and by the amount 
of the transfer in those states levying suc- 
cession taxes. I should allude briefly to the 
divergence of policy in the states. 

(Mr. Osgood discussed the divergence of 
policy in the states as to relationship, rates 
of tar, exemptions and property previously 
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tared. He called attention to the fact that 
several states and the Federal Government 
exempt property upon which a tax has been 
paid within a certain period prior to the 
decedent’s death. This period is two years 
in one case and five years in others. He sub- 
mitted the suggestion as to the wisdom of 


carrying such statutory exemptions to other 
states.) 


VII. Methods of Computation 

(1) Varying methods. 

A few states provide flat rates in certain 
cases but most of the rates are gradu- 
ated. Under most statutes the tax is com- 
puted on the share of each beneficiary. In 
a few states the tax is computed on the 
shares going to an entire class or is com- 
puted on the entire estate and the total 
is prorated among beneficiaries according 
to the value of their respective shares. 
For estates of residents there are six dif- 
ferent methods of computation. 

(Mr. Osgood then discussed the different 
methods of computation and raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the method of deducting 
exemptions would not set out the most equi- 
table plan. Under this method the exemp- 
tion is deducted from the entire share of the 
beneficiary before it is segregated into brack- 
ets. By this plan the beneficiary may obtain 
the benefit of the entire exemption at a 
rate which is the difference between the 


lowest and highest applicable rate of tag. 


As to 
said:) 

(2) Law controlling rates. 

Generally the law in existence at the date 
of transfer controls the rate of tax. In the 
ease of transfers by will or intestacy and of 
gifts taking effect at death the date of death 
controls. After that date beneficiaries’ rights 
are considered vested. It is held, however, 
in two states that applicable rates on per- 
sonal property may change during adminis- 
tration of the estate on the theory that the 
tax is based on the right to receive and the 
state has the right to change the rate at 
any time before the beneficiary has actually 
received his interest through distribution. 

In the case of taxable gifts rights of bene- 
ficiaries generally are held to vest when the 
gift is made and that the rates then in force 
control. The courts of one state have held, 
however, that a decedent can have but one 
estate and that the law at the date of death 
eontrols the rates on gifts as well as lega- 
cies, even though a gift was made when the 
statute imposed lower rates than those in 
force at the date of death of the donor. 


law controlling rates Mr. Osgood 
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Question. Would the. statute express the 
practical and reasonable rule if the transfer 
were taxable at the rates in force when it 
takes effect and that it be taxed as of the 
date of death? 


VIll. Payment of Tax 
(1) Gain or loss after death. 

Because the tax accrues at the date of 
death events subsequent to that date can- 
not affect the amount due. At that time 
the property right is in the beneficiary and 
the tax right is in the state so that subse- 
quent gain or loss must be borne by the 
beneficiaries. Valuations in nearly all the 
states are made as of the date of death. 
This works great hardship where property 
suffers a severe depreciation between the 
time of death and the time of distribution. 
The recognition of this difficulty has caused 
several states to amend their statutes so 
as to provide for valuation at a determi- 
nable period after death. In one state 
valuation is made as of the date of distri- 
bution and in this case the tax 
when the beneficiary receives his 
One state values as of 
death. 

First Question. Would a statutory pro- 
vision permitting valuation of property at 
the time of appraisal, but within a defined 
period after death, set out a fair 
practical rule? 


accrues 
share. 
after 


one year 


and 


Second Question. 
provision set out a 
practical rule if it were to follow the ef- 
fect of the federal statute and permit the 
deduction of certain losses occurring dur- 
ing the period of 


Would a 


more 


statutory 
equitable and 


administration and in 
addition losses occurring in bona fide sales 
of property during such period? 
(Mr. Osgood then discussed the 
statutory requirements regarding discount 
for payment ; delinquent taxes; tax liens and 
refunds with suggestions as to remedial pro- 
visions.) 


varying 


1X. Future Interests 
There is much confusion in the statutes 
regarding the distinction between vested and 
contingent remainders and 
contain express provisions concerning the 
fund from which payment of the tax is to 
be made in the case of contingent remain- 
ders but omit such a definite provision for 
payment in the case of vested remainders. 
(1) Vested remainders. 
The tax on vested remainders is gen- 
erally immediately due and payable but 
the fund from which payment is to be 


some _ statutes 








made is left indefinite. Generally there is 
no specific provision that the tax shall 
be payable out of the corpus in the case 
of vested remainders but such a provision 
is often made in the case of contingent 
remainders. While legally a remainder 
may vest at the death of the testator, prac- 
tically the remainderman receives nothing 
during the incumbency of the life tenant. 
To remedy this situation most statutes 
give the remainderman the privilege of 
filing a bond conditioned on payment of 
the tax when his right to possession or 
enjoyment occurs. Some states, however, 
reduce the value of this pr’ -ilege by charg- 
ing interest on the amouuc due until the 
date of payment arrives. 

(2) Contingent remainders. 

A contingent remainder may never vest 
and there are generally three methods of 
computing the tax. 

(Mr. Osgood then discussed statutory re- 
quirements as to time of vesting and the 
methods of applying rate. He propounded 
the following queries:) 

Question. Do the statutes determining 
the tax on contingent remainders at the 
lowest rate express the fairer rule? 

The statutes usually provide that a tax 
on a contingent interest shall be payable 
out of corpus and be assessable against 
the trustees. 

Question. Should the statute provide 
for the payment of the tax from the prin- 
cipal fund in the case of both vested and 
contingent remainders, in the absence of 
express direction by the maker of the 
trust? 

X. Depositaries 

Most of the state statutes impose an abso- 
lute liability on a depositary for permitting 
the transfer of assets without the consent 
of the tax authorities even when it does so 
without knowledge of a decedent’s death. 
Some of the states provide, however, that 
absence of knowledge of the death of the 
property owner shall be a good defense. 

Question. Should the statute cast the bur- 
den of notification of death both to the de- 
positary and the state on those having con- 
trol of the deposit and relieve the depositary 
of liability in the absence of notice? 


XI. Valuation of Property 
Question. Would a statutory provision re- 
quiring, upon application of the estate, the 
appointment of a special appraiser experi- 
enced in determining values of property of 
the character in question, tend to remove 
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WOOLEN TEXTILES 
IN RHODE ISLAND 


Banks and Trust Companies, or their 
clients, desiring information about woolen 
textiles in Rhode Island are invited to 
consult this Company, which for many 
years has been intimately associated with 
this important industry in this ijocality. 


ry 
pea Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company 


VS WESTMINSTER ST. PROVIDENCE - — 2I6MAIN ST. PAWTUCKET 


The Oldest Trust Company in New England 





some of the difficulty in cases of disputed 
value? 
XII. Conclusion 
Of course the ideal remedy to meet the 
difficulties that have been discussed would 
be the enactment by the states of a uniform 
law. Such a law would attempt to solve the 
difficulties on the basis of the best experience 
and principles. This is the goal to be kept 
in view. It is realized that variations of 
fiscal policy, divergence of the character of 
wealth and industry, provisions of constitu- 
tions, and other factors in the states make 
absolute uniformity presently impracticable. 
Substantial uniformity on the questions of 
difficulty is, however, pessible of accomplish- 
ment. Until this point can be reached the 
remedy lies in such amendments as shail 
clarify indefinite provisions of the laws and 
as shall remedy defects and eliminate wrong 
principles. It is to be hoped this conference 
will point the way to such accomplishments. 
ae ae & — 
Unification of laws governing the issuance 
and acceptance of checks throughout the 
world was advocated at the recent meeting 
of the International Chamber of Commerce 
Board of Directors held in Paris and presided 
over by Willis H. Booth of New York. 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 
stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 
10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK Co. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 


New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 

























































OBSERVING SOUND PRINCIPLES 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS 





CM oe 





IN ORGANIZATION 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT AND APPROVED METHODS THE 


(EpirtTor’s Note: 


PRIME CONSIDERATION 


GROSVENOR M. JONES 
Chief, Finance and Investment Division of the Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


In view of this country’s changed financial position as a creditor 


nation and the growing foreign demand for American capital, the formation of Investment 
Trusts on sound and conservative lines, such as approved by the experience of the British 
Investment Trusts, becomes a matter of immediate concern to responsible investment and 
financial interests. Properly guided and kept free from erploitations the investment trust 
movement offers a most valuable new field for the economic direction of American capital 


in both domestic and foreign channels.) 


NVESTMENT trusts appear to have at 

last taken firm root in American soul. 

The first serious attempt to transplant 
this hardy British plant was made just after 
the Armistice, but the results were compara- 
tively meager. The ground was not fully 
prepared and the season was unpropitious. 
The first crop was small and there were no 
new plantings in the succeeding years. 

Important among the early organizations 
of the investment trust type were the Ameri- 
can International Corporation, established 
under the auspices of the National City 
Bank, W. R. Grace & Company, and Stone & 
Webster, and the Overseas Securities Cor- 
poration, sponsored by Bernard, Scholle & 
Company. Mention might also be made of 
a corporation organized by the bankers in- 
terested in the Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas. The last-named institution, however. 
was just getting under way when the bank- 
ers changed their plans. The American In- 
ternational Corporation was diverted to com- 
mercial and other fields, although recently 
it shows signs of returning to its original ob- 
jective The Overseas Securities Corpora- 
tion, which was more nearly like a British 
investment trust than any of the others, re- 
tained its original character, but has been 
practically liquidated because of the change 
in the membership of the firm which spon- 
sored it. Incidentally, it should be stated 
that according to all reports the Overseas 
Securities Corporation was a financial suc- 
Cess, 


Need for Investment Trusts 


When the American International Corpora- 
ion became more interested in other fields 


and the Overseas Securities Corporation 
ceased actual operations, the future for the 
development of American investment trusts 
seemed anything but promising. The truth 
of the matter is that the time was not ripe. 
The organization of investment companies of 
the British type had to wait until the need 
for such companies was more evident and 
the understanding of their advantages and 
benefits more clearly understood by a greater 
number of people. 


It must be remembered that special condi- 
tions called into being the very first invest- 
ment trusts—those organized in Belgium in 
the third decade of the nineteenth century 
and one in Switzerland in the succeeding de- 
cade, as well as those in England and Scot- 
land about the time of our Civil War. The 
financing of industry in the early stages of 
the industrial revolution in Belgium, when 
the coal and iron, textile and other indus- 
tries were being organized on modern lines 
and investment in such enterprises on the 
part of the general public was an innova- 
tion, motivated the organization of the first 
Belgium investment trusts. The guiding mo- 
tive in the creation of the first corporation 
of this type in Switzerland appears to have 
been the desire of several important private 
banking houses in Geneva to keep their in- 
vestment business distinct from their com- 
mercial operations and to have investment 
propositions handled by a single entity. A 
still different set of conditions led to the 
formation of the early Scottish trusts, name- 
ly, the desire of solicitors in charge of es- 
tates and other trust funds to seek safety 
with profit throuch the diversification of 
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holdings at a time when a number of Latin- 
American and other government and cor- 
porate securities were being defaulted. 


The First Real American Investment Trust 


The term “investment trust” was applied 
first to the investment enterprises estab- 
lished in England and Scotland which were, 
in fact, created as common law trusts, but it 
is now applied to corporations performing 
certain special functions. As a matter of 
fact there is in Great Britain at present 
only one investment trust of the original 
type, all of the other undertakings having 
been converted into companies. This is 2 
point of greater interest to the lawyer than 
the layman, but it is worth noting in pass- 
ing, especially since one of the few Ameri- 
‘an organizations in this field operates under 
a declaration of trust in accordance with the 
principles of the common law. I refer to the 
International Securities Trust of America, 
established in Massachusetts in 1921. 

Although the first investment organiza- 
tions of this type established anywhere, 
namely those in Belgium, were of the cor- 
porate form, they had precisely the same 
objects as those established several decades 
later in Great Britain as common law trusts. 
This is clear from the following sections of 
the by-laws of the Société de Capitalistes 
(organized in 1836), which declared the ob- 
jects of the corporation to be 


“(a) To foster the spirit of cooperation 


in investment and to attract increasing 


amounts of capital for useful enterprises: 


“(b) To protect investors, by the invest- 
ment of their capital in a large number of 
undertakings, against the losses which invest- 


ment in a single enterprise might temporarily 
entail.” 


The by-laws just quoted give an excellent 
definition of an investment trust. An en- 
terprise having just those objects, whether 
it be created in the form of a trust or of a 
corporation, is what is meant today by an 
investment trust. 


When Not “Investment Trusts” in the True 
Sense 


Certain of the fundamental objects of a 
pure investment trust are to be found in 
other forms of investment enterprises. For 
instance, insurance companies invest the 
eapital (premiums) of numerous individuals 
—their policyholders—in carefully selected 
and properly diversified securities and other 
investments, but they are not regarded as 


TRUST COMPANIES 


investment trusts, since their investment 
operations are incidental to their other ac- 
tivities. Other corporations, such as a num- 
ber in the public utility business, hold a 
diversity of securities but the purpose of 
holding these securities is not primarily and 
solely the spreading of risk but largely the 
development, financing, and control of elec- 
trical enterprises. 

Likewise corporations operating on the 
“bankers’ shares” principle are not invest- 
ment trusts in the true sense of that term. 
They provide diversification but only within 
a given industry. Moreover, the holdings of 
securities are inelastic—are static, not dy- 
namic. 


The Element of Diversification 


For the individual who seeks a diversifica- 
tion of his capital in a single field, a number 
of public utility companies, offer most of 
the advantages of an investment trust. There 
is diversification according to enterprise and 
according to section of the country, plus a 
voice in the management and control of the 
several enterprises whose stock 
are held by the central company. 


and bonds 
Yet to the individual who wants to invest 
in the bonds or shares of a corporation 
whose operations are solely of an investment 
character and whose investments are not 
confined to a single branch of industry or 
even to a single country, the investment 
trust offers the best outlet for his capital. 
The 
more 


need for and for a 
sareful selection of securities has been 
firmly impressed upon American investors in 
recent years. To the small investor it is al- 
most futile to suggest diversification, since 
the amount of his savings currently avail- 
able for investment is too small to be spread 
over a number of securities. Small inves- 
tors must obtain diversification indirectly, if 
at all. And this, it seems to me, is the prin- 
cipal merit in organizing investment trusts 
at this time. 


diversification 


Vehicle for the Small Investor 

The investments of the so-called “small in- 
vestors” or “average investors” 
in the aggregate. These investors are im- 
portant factors in the investment market 
and their participation is to be encouraged. 
One of the surest ways of making the pur- 
chase of securities safe for such investors is 
to reduce the possibilities of loss to the low- 
est attainable The average man 
does not have time to study the merits of a 
number of securities nor is he in a position 


loom large 


degree. 




















LONDON 
15 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 
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CHARTERED 1822 


THE FARMER’S LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


22 William Street, New York 
475 Fitth Avenue at 41st Street 
901 Madison Ave. at 72d Street 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


PARIS 
5 Rue D’Antin 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit payable throughout the world 
Commercial Letters of Credit for Importations and Exportations of Merchandise 
Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange 
Cable Transfers to all Countries 


‘'HROUGH its offices in London, working in close touch with correspondents all 
over Europe, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company is in position to be of 
exceptional service to Trust Companies in the transaction of foreign business for them- 


selves or the.r customers. 


In Paris, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company maintains a representative who can 
receive your clients’ mail and cables and give personal attention to your banking 


interests through our Paris correspondent, the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 
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to follow the markets closely. Too often 
when he decides that savings bank interest 
is not enough for him, he ventures into the 
securities of some unknown oil or mining 
company or a plantation venture in the far 
off tropics. Besides, the sum he has 


to in- 

vest is too small to be distributed over a 
variety of securities. 

The bonds or shares of a sound invest- 


ment trust offer a good solution of one prob- 
lem of such an individual. If he is quite 
conservative, he can take the bonds or deben- 
tures of an investment trust; if he is con- 
tent with a security a little less gilt-edged, 
the preferred shares will make a stronger 
appeal because of their higher return; and 
if he wants a still higher return with the 
possibility of some healthy distribution of 
surplus earnings in the years to come, the 
common shares will probably satisfy him. 
The recent organization of several invest- 
ment corporations resembling more or less 
closely the British investment trust, provides 
a variety of this type of security. No two 
of these enterprises have exactly the same 
setup. The investor can pick and choose. 
With the popularization of investment trust 
principles through the several companies 
now in the field, it is to be expected that 





investment trusts will become a factor of 
increasing importance in our securities mar- 
ket. It is essential, however, that all such 
companies shall be operated on sound and 
conservative lines. 


& ¢ 


* * 

BANKING LEGISLATION AT ALBANY 

Savings bank representatives are making 
an aggressive fight at the legislature in AI- 
bany in behalf of a number of bills to en- 
large their powers. One of the bills would 
authorize savings banks to establish branches 
within county limits and another would en- 
able them to establish safe deposit depart- 
ments. Still another bill which is being ac- 
tively urged is that which would remove the 
limitation which requires that only $25 
may be deposited on trust accounts each six 
months. There is 


* 


2, 
“e 


also a 


strong sentiment 
among savings bank people to obtain fidu- 
ciary powers and compete with trust com- 


panies in that field. 


The Union Trust Company of Detroit will 
erect at Griswold and Congress streets in 
that city one of the largest banking houses 
in the country. The trust company paid $1,- 
320,000, or $6,000 a front foot, for the site. 






















































































































































































ELASTICITY IS ESSENTIAL IN WRITING LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 


MODERNIZED FORM WHICH MEETS REQUIREMENTS OF INSURED 


WALTER G. SCHELKER 
Assistant Secretary, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


(Epitror’s Note: The approved form of Life Insurance Trust which is 


lescribed and 


reproduced herewith is devised to overcome some of the obstacles now encountered and 


to aid in popularizing such agreements. 
ments because of the failure to make 


Very often policyhollers object to trust agree- 
provision for loans, the right to change to other 
forms and loss of control over insurance during lifetime of insured. 


The suggested form, 


which is being successfully used by a number of trust companies including the Cleveland 
Trust Company and the Wells-Dickey Trust Company of Minneapolis, is sufficiently broad 


in scope to overcome such objections.) 
GREAT change has come over life 
insurance. I do not refer to the tre- 
mendously increased public demand 
tor it, but to the intelligent care taken by 
present day policyholders to have their bene- 
ficiaries reap the full benefit of the protec- 
tion afforded by their policies. Nowadays 
policyholders do not plan merely to insure 
their lives, but seek to insure a permanent 

income for those dependent upon them. 
Formerly men seemed to give little thought 
to this part of the transaction. Policies for 
liberal amounts were made payable in lump 
sums to wives and children or other depend- 
ents, or often to the estates of the insured 
They seemed to think that having insured 
their lives all responsibility was ended and 
that a kind Providence would guide their 
loved ones in the wise investment and care 
of the insurance money. In these days, how- 
ever, policyholders are making liberal use of 
the means afforded by life insurance com- 
panies and by banks and trust companies to 
guarantee a certain income for their depend- 
ents without exposure to the many 
which waylay inexperienced investors. 
A constantly 
icyholders are 
purpose by 


risks 
increasing number of pol- 
accomplishing this laudable 
creating the insurance trusts, 
and it may not be amiss to suggest at this 
particular time when these two important 
branches of public service—the life insurance 
company and the trust company—are being 
brought into so relationship, that 
careful study be given to the task of mak- 
ing this service so effective and so attractive 
that it will appeal to the greatest number 
possible. 


close a 


Elasticity is Essential in Trust Agreements 


To this end then the life insurance trust 
agreement should be so constructed as to give 


full scope to all of the many attractive bene- 
fits peculiar to a modern life insurance pol- 
icy, such as loan provisions, the right to 
change to other forms, ete. Experience in- 
dicates that a great many policyholders de- 
sire, in spite of the trust provisions made 
by them to control their insurance and enjoy 
these benefits while they live just as they 
would if their policies designated individ- 
uals as direct beneficiaries instead of desig- 
nating a trust for This may 
be accomplished by making the trustee the 
beneficiary under the insurance, but avoiding 
an assignment to the trustee, and by specifi- 
eally providing in the trust agreement for 
the exercise by the insured during lifetime 
of the privileges afforded by the life insur- 
ance policy, the trustee to collect the proceeds 
at death as trust funds for the beneficiaries. 
The following actual case is stated to illus- 
trate the importance of making the trust 
agreement fit the requirements of the policy- 
holder. 


beneficiaries. 


Loans on Life Insurance Policies 

A few years ago a prominent business man 
who carried a large amount of life insurance 
for the protection of his wife and children, 
decided to convert the insurance into a trust 
fund for their benefit. The policies were 
thereupon made payable to a trust company 
under a deed of trust. Some time later he 
found himself in need of funds. His life 
insurance policies promised loans and he 
had in the past considered them as a very 
convenient source of credit. Upon applying 
to the insurance company, however, he found 
that he could not negotiate a loan with the 
same ease as formerly because the trust deed 
which he had executed was in effect an as- 
signment of his policies to the trustee. He 
found that he alone could not give the in- 
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SE eT Sener , hereinafter called the 
‘Insured,’ makes this Trust Agreement 
PT Rite so ees Mpa ee hereinafter called 


the “‘Trustee’’ to establish a Trust cov- 
ering the proceeds of insurance (or in- 
surance pending) upon the life of the In- 
sured, which insurance is described in 
Schedule A hereto attached and under 
which insurance the said Trustee is desig- 
nated as beneficiary. 


NOW THEREFORE, it is agreed be- 


tween said parties as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The duty and responsibility concern- 
ing the payment of premiums and other 
charges on said policies during the life- 
time of the Insured, shall rest solely upon 
the Insured, and the Trustee shall be un- 
der no obligation whatever in respect to 
said policies during the lifetime of the 
Insured. Upon the death of the Insured 
the net proceeds of all said policies shall 
be collected by the Trustee and held un- 


der the terms hereof. 


ARTICLE Il 


This agreement shall cover only the 
money that may accrue or become pay- 
able upon said insurance at the death of 
the Insured, and all benefits, privileges 
and options accruing to the Insured under 
this insurance prior to that time shall be 
for the sole benefit of the Insured, and 
shall not be subect to this Trust. The 
Insured may exercise any right specified 
in the insurance policies to change the 
beneficiary thereunder. If the Insured 
changes the beneficiary under the Insur- 
ance or surrenders the insurance for its 
cash surrender value such act shall have 
the effect of revoking this Trust with re- 
spect to the policy or policies so changed 
or surrendered. 


ARTICLE Ill 
The Trustee shall receive and hold the 


proceeds of said insurance policies, as well 
as the proceeds of any other 
























policies 





surance company a proper pledge of the insur- 
ance in order to secure the desired loan. He 
Sought to have the trustee join with him in 
making the loan, but found that the trust 
agreement did not empower the trustee to 


pledge the insurance policies. 

The insurance company would have been 
willing to lend if all of the parties in inter- 
est would execute the loan agreement, includ- 
ing the insured, the trustee, and the benefi- 


COMPANIES 


ILLUSTRATIVE FORM OF LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
AGREEMENT 


which may be made subject to the terms 
hereof, upon the uses and trusts and for 
the purposes herein set forth. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Trustee shall hold and manage the 
property as a Trust Fund with full powers 
to sell, mortgage or otherwise dispose of 
any of the property in the Fund as it may 
deem proper, but within the limitations 
of this Trust. It shall invest all cash 
principal in first mortgages on improved 
real estate, municipal or corporation 
bonds or any other form of income bear- 
ing property, except real estate or cor- 
porate stock, but in all such investments 
and other transactions, it shall have first 
regard for the safety and principal of the 
Trust rather than a high rate of income. 
It is expressly authorized to invest in any 
of the assets of the estate of the Insured 
by purchasing them at a reasonable price 
from the representative of such estate. It 
is directed to charge all premiums on in- 
vestments and to credit all discounts on 
investments against or to principal, as the 
case may be, and not against or to in- 
come. It may determine in all other cases 
what receipts are income and what are 
principal, and what disbursements are 
chargeable to income and what to prin- 
cipal. 

ARTICLE V 

(Insert provisions for 
principal and income.) 


ARTICLE VI 


The Trustee shall not, except at its 
option enter into or maintain any litiga- 
tion to enforce payment of said policies 
until it shall have been indemnified to its 
satisfaction against all expenses and lia- 
bilities to which it may in its judgment be 
involved by such action on its part. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, said Insured 
has hereunto set his hand and seal, and 
said Trustee has caused this instrument to 
be signed by its duly authorized officers. 


distribution of 





the 
any 


under 


ciaries 
provided that 
death of the wife and children were to go to 
possible grandchildren, or to the next of kin 


but the trust 
remaining at 


trust, 
funds 


deed 
the 


of the last survivor of 
there were no grandchildren, and it was 
therefore impossible to determine who all 
of the interested persons were. He finally at- 
tempted to revoke the trust with the object 
of placing the insurance in the same condi- 


the beneficiaries if 
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Pegs and equipped 
to render satisfac- 
tory service to banks 
throughout the country 


Central National Bank 


Savings & Trust Co. 
of Cleveland 
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Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars 





tion as it was before he created the trust. 
Again he was disappointed, however, because 
it developed that the trust was irrevocable. 
He finally requested his attorneys to file a 
pill in equity in an attempt to have the trust 
deed reformed and rewritten so as to express 
the true intention of the parties at the time 
the instrument was executed. Whether this 
attempt to reform the deed will be success- 
ful or not remains to be seen. 


Control of Insurance by Insured 

Now, as it turned out, this policyholder 
should have made some such trust arrange- 
ment as is described above, permitting con- 
trol of the insurance by the insured while 
living, but providing that at his death the in- 
surance money be paid to the trustee. Oc- 
casionally, the requirements of a particular 
case may make an assignment of the insur- 
ance under a deed of trust seem advisable 
and in such a case the difficulties which re- 
sulted in the case illustrated may be avoided 
to a large extent by making the trust rev- 
ocable. But even if the policy is assigned 
to a trustee under a revocable trust deed the 
insured in order to make loans or make 
any change in his insurance, must revoke the 
trust and thus cancel the entire arrangement. 
If on the contrary he retains his powers un- 


der the insurance policies he may exercise 
them and still continue the trust with respect 
to the equity in the policies in excess of loans 
or as to paidup insurance or other continuing 
benefits. 


An Approved Form of Agreement 

The accompanying illustrative form of life 
insurance trust agreement is based upon 
forms of agreement actually used by a num- 
ber of trust companies in those cases, of 
which there appear to be many, in which the 
insured wishes to retain control of the insur- 
ance during life, intending that the trustee 
shall deal with the proceeds at death only. 
This form is not intended to fit every case, 
for local laws and individual requirements 
may make modification necessary. It has the 
following important advantages: 


1. The insured retains ownership and con- 
trol of the policy until maturity to the same 
extent as he would if he made his wife or 
children directly the beneficiaries in the pol- 
icies. At maturity the insurance money is 
paid to the trustee to be invested and used 
as directed in the trust agreement. 

2. The insurance company may make loans 
or grant other benefits to the insured without 
conflicting with the trust agreement, thus 
permitting prompt handling of ordinary 
transactions which may arise under the in- 
surance policies during the life of the in- 
sured. 

a & & 

Gates W. McGarrah, 
board of the Mechanics & Metals Bank of 
New York City, has given to the Goshen 
Presbyterian Church two windows in mem- 
ory of John Wallace and Charles G. Elliott, 
former elders of the church. 

The New York Chapter, A. I. B., an- 
nounces a special course of instruction on 
industrial securities to be given by Charles 
S. Shaw, of the Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany. 

The Seaboard National Bank recently an- 
nounced the shipment of $1,200,000 gold to 
Australia and $500,000 to India. 


chairman of the 


Publisher Trust COMPANIES: 


Please renew my subscription to TRUST 
ComMPANIES Magazine. Your publica- 
tion is worth ten times its cost. 


Dr. Herbert Acuff, 
Acuff Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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RDINARILY a bank or trust company 

is the last place where the element of 
luck is viewed with any sort of tol- 
erance, but there is one occasion in a large 
trust company when it is considered abso- 
lutely necessary. That is in the trust cor- 
poration department where portions of stock 
or bond issues must be retired by lot at cer- 
tain intervals, and in such manner as to be 
perfectly fair to all the stockholders or bond- 
holders. Most investors are reluctant to give 
up a desirable, interest paying stock or bond, 
and the one fair way to choose the necessary 
shares or bond is to draw them by lot. The 
problem of the trust corporation department 
entrusted with such determination is there- 
fore to make the drawing one entirely depend- 
ent on chance. 

Henry Pirtle, trust officer of the trust cor- 
poration department of the Cleveland Trust 
Company has devised an entirely new meth- 
od for such choice by lot, and Vice-President 
Leonard P. Ayres, the bank’s statistician, has 
determined scientifically that this new sys- 
tem is based entirely on the elements of 
chance, thus making it the fairest system 
yet devised for the benefit of holders whose 
bonds or shares are to be retired. The spe- 
cific instance was the recent retiring of $1,- 
000,000 par value preferred stock of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, or 10,000 shares 
of an authorized issue of $15,000,000 or 150,- 
000 shares. The stockholders have been noti- 
fied by registered mail of the shares to be 
redeemed on March 1, 1925. 

Various methods have been used through- 
out the country by trust companies for this 
particular work. The most widely used is 
the laborious method of designing large 
numbers of small cardboard, metal or cellu- 
loid discs with numbers to represent each 
bond or share held by the bondholders or 
stockholders. In cases of large issues hun- 
dreds of thousands of these discs must be pre- 
pared, checked over and over again for ac- 
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NEW AND EQUITABLE METHOD OF RETIRING PORTIONS 
OF STOCK OR BOND ISSUES TO BE RETIRED BY LOT 


PRESERVING THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF CHANCE BY SCIENTIFIC 
PROCESS 


L. SPERLING 
Publicity Manager, Cleveland Trust Company 


curacy and then placed in some receptacle 
subjected to agitation and drawn tediously 
one at a time. This is somewhat after the 
fashion of the army draft method. 

The Cleveland Trust Company’s new meth- 
od, according to Colonel Ayres, is the redis- 
eovery of a principle of pure chance originally 
devised by Sir Francis Galton, the noted Eng- 
lish statistician. It operates generally von 
the following lines: 

Each number is the resultant of a number 
of chances all of which are equal and all of 
which are equally probable. 

In application the bank’s method was this: 

A set of small steel balls resembling bali 
bearings, each ball engraved with a numeral 
from 0 to 9 were placed in a spherical bowl, 
the bottom of which followed the contour 
of a globe. The drawing may be in blocks 
of one or any multiple thereof. Each share- 
holder was given a number. The number of 
balls to be drawn and the number of sets 
to be used to determine the shareholder’s 
number chosen is governed by the number 
of digits represented by the total of stock- 
holders. In this case the total had four dig- 
its so four of the balls were then drawn, each 
one being replaced before the next was drawn. 
If balls 4, 3, 6, 5 were drawn in that order, 
shareholder No. 1 was called for one block. 
retirement of one block. If balls 0, 0, 2, 3 
were drawn shareholder number 23 had one 
block retired. If balls 0, 0, 0, 1 were drawn 
shareholder No. 1 was called for one block. 
It was possible for the same shareholder’s 
number to be drawn more than once which 
meant another block of his stock would be 
retired. Since all balls are returned to the 
bowl after each drawing, the elements of pure 
chance continue to be always operative. It 
is of the highest importance that all the balls 
used be precisely the same in weight, sym- 
metry and surface lest some come to hand 
too readily and thus destroy some of the 
probability and chance. 


(Continued on page 270) 
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GRFENVILLE BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


HE new home of the Greenville Banking and 

Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J., is 
built in the Neo-Greek style of architecture, 
giving a combination of dignity and simplicity. 
The exterior of the building is of cut stone sur- 
mounted with terra cotta, while the base is of 
polished Crotch Island granite. Large windows on 
all four sides admit an unusual amount of daylight. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT AND EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
























ADMINISTRATION OF TRUSTS AND ESTATES _ IN 


ENGLAND 


CORPORATE FIDUCIARY SERVICE GROWING IN PUBLIC FAVOR 








KENT G. COLWELL 
Acting Manager Kingsway Office, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, London 








(Epitor’s Note: Corporate trusteeship in England has not acquired such devel- 
opment or public acceptance as is evidenced by the growth of trust companies in the 
United States, a fact which is due largely to traditional reliance upon the family solicitor 
as individual fiduciary. However, the advantages of corporate administration of trusts 
and estates are becoming more widely recognized in England. This is shown by the organ- 
ization of corporations which specialize in trust work and the active growih of trust 
departments established by large banks and insurance companies. The following article 
also discusses the handling of Anglo-American estates and the effects of taration.) 























LTHOUGH the administration of The Public Trustee Office 
trusts and estates is confined to a 


large degree to individual fiduciaries 
in England, the advantages and merits of 








It may be interesting to American readers : 
to review some of the operations of the pub g 
lic trustee who is now administering nearly 
16,000 trusts valued at  £175,760.000. The : 
average values of the 1.013 estates handled : 
and trusteeships accepted during the year 
ended April 30, 1924 were £15,170 and £9,983, 
respectively. The public trustee is a public 
servant, and the Act creating the office di- 
rects that the fees shall be arranged so as to 


corporate fiduciary service are  becom- 





ing more generally recognized. There 





are now several companies engaged in 






corporate fiduciary business and special fa- 
cilities have been developed by some of the 





large joint stock banks and assurance com 
panies. It was not until the office of the 
public trustee was established in 1906 that 
corporate fiduciary business received its 
first real impetus in England. 







defray the annual expenses, but not to yield 
any profit. In fact, of the 17 years he has 
operated, eight show a deficit and nine a 






mere 
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Bush House in London in Which the Kingsway Office of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York Is Located. Bush House Has Become the Center of Important American 
susiness and Financial Interests Represented in London. 
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profit. As the past year resulted in a sur- 
plus of £380,000, the public trustee is now 
contemplating a further reduction of fees. 

Let us see what charges are necessary to 
cover his expenses. There is, first, a grad- 
uated acceptance fee amounting to one per 
cent for executorships and administratorships 
up to £5,000; three-fourths per cent from £5,- 
000 to £25,000; three-eights per cent between 
25,000 and £50,000 ; and less, proportionately, 
for larger amounts. The withdrawal fee is 
one-half per cent of the capital value of any 
property withdrawn; and the income fee, 
where the income passes direct to the bene- 
ficiary or his bank is one per cent up to £2,- 
000 income, and one-half per cent on the ex- 
cess. 

A chief advantage of the service of the 
public trustee is that the state undertakes 
to make good out of the consolidated fund 
any breaches of trust for which a private 
trustee would be liable. When appointed ad- 
ministrator he saves the deceased estate ex- 
pense by not being required to give any bond. 
Although not authorized to act as trustee of 
a trust created abroad—or even a Scotch, 
Irish, or British Colonial trust—he can, in 
relation to an English trust, administer prop- 
erty in any part of the world. 

This government department is in a large, 
modern building in the growing Kingsway 
business district of London. A deputy trustee 
has offices in Manchester to care for business 
in the northern part of the country. Personal 
contact is encouraged, and, as the public 
trustee is anxious to obtain business, there 
is a hearty spirit of service in this govern- 
ment organization. 


Inception of Corporate Fiduciary Service 
Competition has arisen in several quarters. 


The ground for corporate’ fiduciary work 
was broken as early as 1887 when the Trus- 
tee’s Executors and Securities Insurance 
Corporation Limited was incorporated. This 
company specializes in trust work, but such 
institutions are not numerous. Leading banks 
and insurance companies have since under- 
taken to furnish full facilities for trust work. 
The large clearing banks have either formed 
trustee departments or subsidiary companies 
to meet the growing demand. 

In good part the demand for this feature 
of accommodation may have come from cus- 
tomers—a single bank has more than 1,900 
branches—so if such business were limited 
to clients of each bank, that business alone 
should justify the establishment of a trust 
department. Any concern accepting fiduciary 
functions must meet the competition of the 
public trustee’s fees, which are fixed to yield 
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no profit. As the public trustee’s office is 
economically run, it is not easy to offer a 
cheaper or superior service. Some people, 
however, prefer dealing with a private cor- 
poration. There may also be a desire to con- 
centrate one’s financial affairs with one insti- 
tution; or to secure the advice of certain of 
the bank’s directors or general managers. 
The public trustee, however, benefits by the 
opinion of an Investment Advisory Committee 
composed of three leading city authorities. 


Insurance Companies Conduct Trust 
Departments 


It is probable that the banks still regard 
their trust business as a service supplied 
to customers at comparatively low rates, al- 
though the business is looked on with more 
favor as it steadily grows. Until the public 
trustee reduces his present scale, fees com- 
pare favorably with his, and, in one case, 
are notably lower. The banks’ equipment 
for handling trusts is complete, and it is cer- 
tain that an obligation once undertaken by 
one of those great institutions will be effi- 
ciently discharged. 

An insurance company entered the trust 
field in 1904. Several now operate trustee 
departments and perform all the usual func- 
tions of concerns doing fiduciary business. 
They are able to draw on their existing cli- 
entele for executorships and trusteeships and 
they report steadily increasing business of 
this character. Their fees are necessarily re- 
lated to those of the public trustee, and, in 
fact, appear to be slightly lower, so they evi- 
dently desire to secure as much trust business 
as possible. Any lawyers’ fees, however, are 
additional, as they are for banks, too, while 
the public trustee includes his own solicitor’s 
services in his scale of fees. As insurance 
companies usually make large investments for 
their own account, they are in a good position 
to use trust funds to the greatest advantage. 

Custodian trusts are fairly common in this 
country and resolve themselves, so far as 
corporate fiduciaries are concerned, into safe- 
keeping accounts. The funds or securities 
comprising the trust are deposited for safe- 
keeping, while power to deal with them is left 
entirely in the hands of others specified in 
the deed. Fees for custodian trusts are gov- 
erned by the Public Trustee Act and amount 
to one-half of executors’ fees for acceptance 
and withdrawal, while the income fee re- 
mains the same. It seems probable as time 
goes on that the testator or trustor will feel 
inclined to make more use of the judgment of 
a corporate fiduciary. 








Administering Anglo-American Estates 


English people possessing property in the 
United States can obtain the facilities of an 
American trust company to look after it. Fa- 
miliarity with American methods and mar- 
kets, and the experience of its main office in 
carrying on an important personal trust busi- 
ness, place the English branch of an Ameri- 
ean institution in a favorable position. It can 
appeal to the English owners of American 
property; to the American women married 
in this country, not infrequently possessing 
considerable estates; and, likewise, to the 
American citizens resident here. 

Anglo-American estates offer some inter- 
esting points of law. The probated will of 
an American resident at home has no validity 
in England, but on production of the Ameri- 
can probate, the court in this country will 
grant its own probate to the same person 
giving him power to deal with property here 
after payment of the English Estate Duty. 
This is a graduated Stamp Duty payable on 
the capital value of both real and personal 
property. It amounts to 4 per cent on £5,- 
000; 17 per cent on £150,000; and so on until 
it reaches 40 per cent on £2,000,000. In the 
ease cited, it would apply only to property lo- 
eated here. Legacy duty and succession duty, 
the two other death duties now in force, are 
not payable on English property, however, 
where a person aies domiciled abroad. 




































Effect of Taxation 


The estate of an English resident owning 
American property is subject to estate duty 
on the movable part of it, but the immovable 
property there is exempt unless it is sold and 
so becomes personal property. Deduction is 
allowed, as a debt of the American duty pay- 
able on the movable property taxable in Eng- 
land. Another deduction not exceeding five 
per cent of the value of the property, is al- 
lowed for additional expense incurred in ad- 
ministering or realizing the property by rea- 
son of its being in a foreign country. Real 
property in the United States is exempt from 
legacy and succession duties, as well as es- 
tate duty, but succession duty is payable on 
personal property located there. The Ameri- 
can duty and costs connected with a specific 
legacy of American property must be borne 
by that property and not by the residue of 
the estate. 








































Investment of Trust Funds in England 


Investment of trust funds, unless otherwise 
authorized by the instrument, is limited by 
the terms of the trustee act. In general, that 
Act empowers fiduciary agents to purchase or 
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hold government and municipal securities, 
specified British and Indian railroad securi- 
ties, and water company stocks if their divi- 
dend record meets certain conditions. In 
1900 the Colonial Stock Act widened the 
scope of legal investments by making valid 
properly registered Colonial Government se- 
curities. As the yield on these is usually 
greater than the issues of the home govern- 
ment, they are attractive for trust funds. 
Corporate fiduciaries emphasize that they 
need not be bound by the Trustee Act if au- 
thorized to make investments outside the 
seope of that Act. The public trustee en- 
deavors to have it generally understood that 
he has as free a hand for investing as the 
deed gives him. No fiduciary will, however, 
hold partly paid shares—such as many bank 
stocks—unless the estate provides sufficient 
assets to cover the uncalled liability. For- 
eign stocks and bonds belonging to decedent 
estates must be sold by an executor if the 
will does not contain authority to hold them. 


Family Solicitor as Fiduciary 


Of the 2,000 million pounds estimated by 
the Board of Inland Revenue to be held in 
trust in Great Britain, it is said that more 
than half is managed by private individuals. 
Solicitors form a good percentage of the in- 
dividual fiduciaries. The family solicitor is 
often consulted in England and is usually 
well acquainted with the financial affairs of 
his client. He has, moreover, been associ- 
ated with fiduciary business for a long time, 
and though not so pre-eminent in that field 
as formerly, he is largely concerned with 
trust funds. Their magnitude is a tribute 
to the integrity of solicitors in this field of 
enterprise. 

The growing corporate fiduciaries recognize 
the value of the personal relation existing 
between a testator or trustor and his solicitor 
and usually agree to use his services for any 
legal advice, although retaining the right to 
refer to their own counsel. The advantage of 
continuing the connection with the family so- 
licitor is not ignored ; indeed, so deep is that 
relation that it is usually encouraged. There- 
fore, while solicitors are not obtaining as 
much trust business as formerly came to 
them, every effort is made by corporate fi- 
duciaries to secure their cooperation. Legal 


fees are, in general, costs to be added to fixed 
seales of fees. 


Public Demand for Corporate Fiduciary 


Increased use is being made of corporate 
trust facilities in England. Since they began to 


expand 15 years ago, leading banks and insur- 
ance companies have organized themselves for 
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trust work and their growth along those lines 
has probably been in large part due to the 
demand from the public for an expert corpo- 
rate fiduciary. Although publicity campaigns 
are becoming increasingly familiar in Eng- 
land, there has been no such movement in 
connection with corporate trust development. 

The public are daily appreciating to a 
wider extent the advantages of placing their 
estates and trusts in the hands of qualified 
experts with fixed who do not die or 
default. No matter how great the confidence 
a2 man has in his lawyer, he can never be so 
sure of the trustee for his 
property. He can look back through the gen- 
erations at the names of the directors of the 
corporation with which he intends placing 
his funds in trust, and estimate the calibre 
of the men who will be likely to carry on 
the work of their predecessors. The increas- 
ing demand in this direction makes it neces- 
sary that premises for trust work be contin- 
ually enlarged, and the facilities are begin- 
ning to be more extensively advertised. In- 
stitutions have further adapted themselves 
to the low scale of charges in such a way 
that they are prepared not only to carry on, 
but to develop more trust business. 

oo > 
THE RAILROAD OUTLOOK 

Believing that the railroads are the most 
important single factor in the progress of 
the country the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany has assembled and published in pam- 
phlet form the views of a number of lead- 
ing railroad executives. President C. H. 
Markham of the Illinois Central Railroad 
discusses the vast expenditures required to 
keep up transportation needs. President Sam- 
uel Rea of the Pennsylvania Railroad deals 
with the influence which is exerted by rail- 
roads and efficiency in transportation upon 
business in general. President P. E. Crow- 
ley answers some questions which are often 
asked to railroad administration 
discusses consolidations. 
Lovett of the Union 
legislative prospect. 


fees 


successor as a 


and also 
President Robert S. 


Pacific outlines the 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 


Net income of $501,791 was reported by 
the Philadelphia Trust Company for 1924 at 
the recent annual meeting of stockholders. 
Undivided profits October 31st, the end of 
the company’s fiscal year, were $792.997. The 
company paid $280,000 in dividends. The com- 
pany has 157 corporate trusts, amounting to 
$220,548,000, an increase of $37,350,000. Its 
individual trust accOunts number 2,452, with 
total funds of $204,992.626, an increase of 
$9,014,330. In the year the company ia- 
creased its deposits $1,772,253 to $21,500,030. 
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SPECIAL 


ATTENTION 


given by us to fiduciary 
matters in Virginia. We 
are thoroughly equipped 
to cooperate with cor- 
porate or individual 
trustees and executors. 
We invite letters of 
inquiry. 


STATE & Gry BANK 
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RICHMOND VIRGINIA 





TRUST COMPANY PRESIDENT IS SUC- 
CESSFUL PLAYWRIGHT 
The versatility of trust company officials 
has become proverbial, but Edward H. Cady, 
president of the Commerce Guardian Trust 
and Savings Bank of Toledo, is probably the 
first trust company man who has sealed the 
ramparts of 
play. It is and received 
tributes from the usually skeptical New York 
dramatic critics would 


whose 


Broadway with a_ successful 


called “Badges,” 


which have been 
pleasing to 


written 


playwrights names 


annals. 


are 
large in theatrical 


“Badges,” as one of the season’s comedy 
hits in New York, is now playing at the Am- 
bassador in New York with Madge Kennedy 
and Gregory Kelly in the chief The 
playbill the authorship to Edward 
Hammond and Max Narcin. Edward Ham- 
mond is none other than Edward Hammond 


Cady, who pleasure in 


roles. 
credits 


takes devoting his 
spare time to composition and playwriting. 
“Badges” is the first play from Mr. Cady’s 
pen that has reached the footlights, but it 
is quite likely that this initial success will 
tempt him to further efforts in this direction. 
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UNION TrRusT BUILDING 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STREETS 


For a Half Century 
a Thoroughly Satisfactory 
Commercial Banking 


Connection 


We Invite Correspondent Bank 
Business on Our Record 












FREDERICK H. RAWSON Harry A. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
ARESOURCES MORE THAN $75,000.00} 
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‘‘Ninety per cent of life 
msurance money is paid in 
jump sums to beneficiaries.’” 
Result: ‘*Ninety per cent 
of all estates over $5,000 are 
dissipated in 7 years.’” That 
is a challenge to the trust 
company. It should show 
husbands and fathers how, 
through a life insurance trust, 
their estates can be preserved, 
their families’ welfare assured. 


More than 7 billion dollars 


was planted last year in 
the field for life insurance trusts 


LIFE INSURANCE created 

during the first g months of 
1924 set a new record. Every 
year adds more billions to the enor- 
mous fund that means so much to 
widows and children—and to trust 
companies under whose manage- 
ment much of it should be placed. 


Are you recognizing this splendid 
opportunity to get trust business? 
For every dollar of capital in other 
forms, there are several dollars of 
life insurance that need your pro- 
tection—under trusts that come to 
you in cash. 


A cooperative campaign with 
local underwriters should prove mu- 
tually profitable. One insurance 
agency, by advocating joint insur- 


ance and trust company service, in- 
creased its average monthly business 
nearly 100%. One trust company, 
after using a Purse insurance trust 
campaign, reports ‘‘Far more life 
insurance trusts secured last year 
than in all previous years of business 
combined.’’ 


Now is the time to preempt this 
fertile field—to win the cooperation 
of underwriters—to gain recognition 
as the ideal trustee, in your com- 
munity, for life insurance money— 
to get the pioneer’s share of this de- 
sirable business. 


We can show you how; and 
without obligation. Write for speci- 
men literature and an outline of 
the plan. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
1108 Otis Building 





















WHAT EXPERIENCE HAS DEMONSTRATED IN BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING 


DEALING WITH THE QUESTION OF APPROPRIATIONS, MEDIUMS, 


ALLAN 


APPROVED METHODS AND RESULTS 
HERRICK 
Advertising Manager, The United States National Bank, Denver, Colorado 


(Epiror’s Note: The much discussed and dissected subject of bank and trust com- 
pany advertising is dealt with in the following article in a new and instructive way. 


Mr. Herrick’s observations and experience have covered both bank and trust company 
phases of advertising. He has pursued the study of bank advertising in a very intensive 
way, having visited universities in the East that have been foremost in giving financial 
advertising a place in their curriculum and has also visited European countries to broaden 


his outlook on the subject.) 


RECENT authority offers figures to 

the effect that 86 per cent of the 

banks in the United States now ad- 
vertise. This is a remarkable figure when we 
consider the very short period in which banks 
have been engaged in advertising activities. 
Of the 86 per cent mentioned, probably very 
few were advertising 20 years ago. Most of 
them have entered the field during the past 
10 years. In New York City recently, finan- 
cial advertising constituted the second largest 
class in the daily newspapers, being exceeded 
only by the department stores. To have 
reached so high a place in so short a time is 
remarkable. 


Advertising and Profits 


3ankers of thirty years ago could scarcely 
have realized that it would be possible for 
banks to spend tremendous sums for adver- 
tising without a great change in the entire 
conduct of the banking business. In those 
times, as today, the margin of profit between 
the bank’s income and its expenses, was ex- 
tremely small. For a bank in a large Ameri- 
can city to take from $25,000 to $100,000 from 
this small margin and expend it in a way 
which brought no direct money return, would 
have seemed incredible. As a matter of fact, 
banks have been able to do exactly this 
thing, and without any radical change in the 
conduct of the business. The answer lies, of 
course, in the fact that the advertising has 
brought a larger volume of business without 
a corresponding increase in overhead. Adver- 
tising is a tool of large scale operation, and 
its cost has been paid, and is today being paid 
by the income from increased deposits which 
it has brought about. 





Purposes of Bank Advertising 


It should constantly be borne in mind that 
banks grew to positions of great power and 
influence in their respective communities be- 
fore bank advertising was ever heard of. It 
should be the main purpose of bank advertis- 
ing, therefore, to find the causes of natural 
and normal bank growth and to stimulate 
and increase these factors. Before bank ad- 
vertising was carried on, persons became fa- 
miliar with a bank through its location on 
a prominent corner and through hearing 
about it in various ways over a period of 
years. It is the function of bank advertis- 
ing to make the location of the bank even 
more familiar to the public and to greatly 
increase the number of instances where the 
bank is heard about favorably. Constantly 
keeping the name, location, services and staff 
of a bank before the public stimulates growth. 
Growth achieved in this way is no different 
than growth accomplished under the old 
method except that it comes sooner and in 
larger volume. Bank advertising is a modern 
way of achieving growth in communities 
where the former methods have become in- 
creasingly difficult because of the rapidly 
changing and complex nature of modern life. 


Appropriation 

The first step in the bank advertising pro- 
gram is to set aside a definite advertising ap- 
propriation. This sum should be just as large 
as the bank’s management feels can possibly 
be expended, after considering the need for 
growth, the activities of competitors, the age 
of the bank, the nature of new services, recent 
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changes in location, if any, and similar fac- 
tors. A number of investigations have been 
carried on in an endeavor to fix a numerical 
ratio showing the amount which a bank 
should spend for advertising. Most of these 
attempts fail for the reason that few banks 
find themselves in situations directly com- 
parable with other banks. Rough estimates 
alone are possible. An investigation carried 
on a few years ago showed that progressive 
banks having from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000 
in deposits were spending from $1 to $2 per 
$1,000 for deposits for advertising. Thus, a 
bank with $30,000,000 deposits would spend 
$45,000 for advertising as an average figure. 
Larger banks usually spend smaller sums in 
proportion to deposits owing to the fact that 
there are very great economies to be effected 
in advertising on a large scale. 


A Budget for Each Department 


When the total sum of the appropriation 
has been decided upon, the next step is to 
apportion a definite part of the sum to each 
department. If the bank conducts but one 
kind of banking, such as savings banking, the 
problem will be to apportion the sum to the 
various phases of promoting this particular 
department. The apportionment of these 
sums is one of the most important elements 
in a bank advertising program. Only where 
each department is given its specific appropri- 
ation for growth can a businesslike and etti- 
cient advertising campaign be conducted. 
Those who have operated a business, a house- 
hold, or individual expenditures on the bud- 
get plan can fully appraise the value of this 
provision. Where the budget plan operates, 
the advertising men scrutinizes pro- 
posed move with care, and watches every 
avenue of expense, knowing that when his 
available funds are exhausted, no more will 
be forthcoming until another year. Expendi- 
tures for donation advertising and other ad- 
vertising forms of questionable value are re- 
duced and far less chance of using up a 
substantial part of the appropriation than 
otherwise. 


every 


Mediums 


Having decided upon the amount of money 
which can be spent for growth of each de- 
partment, the next step is to choose the ad- 


vertising mediums to be used. Newspapers, 
billboards, street car cards and letters have 
been with us for many years and after long 
experience have been generally accepted by 
the advertising community as standard me- 
diums. No banker need feel that when he 
invests money in any of these mediums that 
he is buying an unknown quantity and that 
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perhaps expenditure in one medium rather 
than another would have changed failure into 
success. All of the common mediums have 
circulation to offer at a definite price, and it 
will be found in practice that constant bid- 
ding for the business of larger advertisers 
has brought the services of the various me- 
diums to a very fair price level. 

The first mediums chosen by the bank ad- 
vertiser should be those which reach his pres- 
ent clientele. This is the least spectacular 
form of advertising, but it is undoubtedly 
the most effective. The bank’s own custom- 
ers are its best prospects, both for the sale 
of our new services, such as trust, safe depos- 
it, etc., 


ness. 


and for the increase of present busi- 
Bankers who have established new 
departments know well that the first to use 
the new services are those who are already 
doing business with the bank in some other 
way. 

The average safe deposit department re- 
ceives its first nucleus of customers from the 
banking department upstairs. Advertising to 
the bank’s checking and savings account cus- 
tomers, therefore, through inserts in the 
monthly statements, blotters on the check 
desks, and signs and posters about the bank 
will be the best medium for securing the new 
safe deposit business. Newspaper advertising 
and other forms should be undertaken only 
when the vault is considerably in 
excess of the number of boxes rented and the 
possible increase from the bank’s present com- 
mercial or clientele. The posters 
which may be used throughout the bank will 
not be satisfactory if by an average 
poster man. Only one or two of the best ar- 
tists in a city are competent to do poster 
work of sufficient quality to appear in a 
bank’s lobby without a loss in dignity to the 
institution. 


capacity 


Savings 


made 


Newspapers 

Newspaper advertising is today the largest 
part of the average bank appropriation. It 
offers its own peculiar advantages, the chief 
one being the ease of changing the copy used 
from day to day. Since the purpose of the 
newspaper is to publish news, the function 
of the bank advertisement is to carry news 
about the bank. To be effective, newspaper 
advertising must be steady and continuous. 
The purpose of the advertising is to increase 
the number of people who know something 
about the bank and to hasten the day when 
they become fully informed regarding its lo- 
cation, services and personnel. The bank ad- 
vertising job is a constant one, to be con- 
tinued from week to week and year to year. 

The outdoor and street car medium have 














an advantage in being able to use color, 
which is one of the elements of an attractive 
advertisement. The much discussed question 
as to whether the street car card is superior 
to the billboard, or vice-versa, will probably 
never be settled. Just which of the two me- 
diums is the better is purely a matter of opin- 
ion, but there is no doubt that each has 
shown its ability to bring results for a tre- 
mendous number of advertisers, both 
and national. 









local 





Direct by Mail 

Practically every bank advertising depart- 
ment uses today a certain amount of direct- 
by-mail advertising, even though no particu- 
lar campaign may be in progress. It is often 
necessary to reach a small list with a par- 
ticular service which is useful to but a lim- 
ited number of people. This can hardly be 
done in a medium of general circulation and 
appeals of this kind will probably always 
use the direct-by-mail medium. In connection 
with it a central file is of great value. As we 
have seen, the best chances for growth are 
with the bank’s present clientele. By search- 
ing out the services which are not at the mo- 
ment being rendered and following these pros- 
pects with a direct-by mail campaign, a very 
powerful appeal can be made to a 
group of prospects at low cost. 
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Cooperative Advertising 
The trust companies have been the leaders 
in cooperative advertising. 






The chief reason 
for this has been the fact that a large amount 
of educational work must be done before the 
trust companies can make substantial growth. 
It is undeniably more economical to under- 
take educational work cooperatively than in- 
dependently. One of the interesting points 
with regard to advertising of this sort is the 
fact that when once established it seems able 
to survive very great vicissitudes and is us- 
nally continued after once being tried. One 
quite large American city tried a cooperative 
trust campaign five years ago and believed the 
results to have been unsatisfactory. It has 
recently run a second campaign, however, 
far more costly than the first, based upon the 
experience of five years, during which time 
the leaders of the campaign completely 
changed their minds regarding the value of 
the former advertising. 

The Denver Clearing House banks have 
heen doing a considerable amount of coopera- 
tive advertising. Formerly individual banks 
each ran advertisements stating that deposits 
made on or before the fifth business day of 
January and July would draw interest from 
the first, and that recent arrivals to the city 
could advantageously transfer their funds at 
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such times. This work is now done coopera- 
tively, over the name of the Clearing House, 
with a considerable saving to each bank. At 
the same time a stronger impression is made 
upon the new resident through the use of 
larger space. 

Probably the greatest undeveloped resource 
in the bank advertising field today is the 
bank window. 


Banking Publications 

No bank has ever been harmed by reason 
of being well and favorably known among its 
banking neighbors. Advertising in banking 
publications is on the increase and no branch 
of bank advertising has shown. greater im- 
provement in quality. The bank which adver- 
tises consistently in banking publications and 
thus becomes known to other banks receives 
a real advertising benefit. This is particu- 
larly true in the western country where 
strangers come with a letter from the home 
bank to a new institution. 

The present great volume of advertising ex- 
penditure on the part of American banks is 
a real tribute to the faith and courage of 
American bankers, There is no disputing the 
fact that an advertising expenditure is dif- 
ferent from nearly every other kind of ex- 
penditure. Where a bank invests in a build- 
ing it has the actual brick and mortar to 
show for its expenditure. Where it pays out 
money for salaries, it receives labor and the 
effort of employees in return. With no ad- 
vertising expenditure, however, none of these 
things are obtained. The bank pays out money 
and in return receives only a dim and intangi- 
ble impression in the minds of the public. 
How many people have received such an im- 
pression and how great an impression is 
made, is a matter of conjecture. 

Dim and intangible as this impression in 
the public mind may be, it is a bank’s great 
priceless asset. A bank building may be de- 
stroyed. Its personnel may be broken up. 
But if the bank still holds a high place in the 
esteem and confidence of the public, it has an 
assured future. Just as a bank must each 
year lay aside a fund to protect itself from 
losses to its material assets, so, too, must a 
bank, year by year, lay aside a definite sum 
to preserve for the bank, and 
greatest asset, its clientele. 

Since 1914 six new banks have won places 
among the 25 largest banks in the United 
States. Every one of these banks is a heavy 
advertiser. Four of them are outstanding 
leaders in the bank advertising field. 

To inform the public regarding the name, 
location, staff and services of a bank is the 
function of financial advertising. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


OF THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


TENDERED UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, HELD FEBRUARY 19, 


HE annual occasions on which officials 
of the trust companies of the United 
States assemble in New York to renew 
personal contacts and reaffirm their kinship 
in upholding administrative ideals, have 
served the invaluable purpose of yielding in- 
spiration and broader vision as to genuine 
service. The fourteenth annual banquet of 
the Trust Companies of the United States, 
held on the evening of February 19, 1925, in 
the capacious ballroom of the Hotel Commo- 
dore, was no exception in this respect. More 
eloquent than the words that come from the 
speakers’ table is the spirit of mutual regard 
which dominates these gatherings and which 
has its source in the responsibilities of trus- 
teeship which all share in larger or smaller 
measure. 

Significant of the confidence and important 
influence which the trust companies command 
in the broader economic and material life of 
the nation, were the greetings received at the 
banquet from its foremost servants and 
spokesmen. From President Coolidge there 
came the following message received and read 
by Chairman Lucius Teter: 

“I am very glad to renew this year the 
good wishes and congratulations which | 
have before had occasion to express to your 
membership. It should be a matter of pride 
to your asociation to raise still further your 
already high standard of service to the com- 
munity through the careful preservation of 
that trust which the people have learned to 
place in you. 

“CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 

From General Charles G. Dawes, who will 
shortly assume the duties of Vice-President 
of the United States and whom the trust com- 
pany people are proud to acknowledge as a 
member of their own fraternity as founder 
and chairman of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, there came the following greeting: 


“Greatly regret I cannot be at your gather- 


AT HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK 





ing tonight. Please extend my greetings to 
your associates, and my best wishes for a 
successful meeting. 

“CHARLES G. DAWES.” 

From the masterful Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, also the founder of 
one of the largest trust companies in Pitts- 
burgh and indeed in the country, these in- 
spiring words were received: 

“‘My dear Mr. Teter: I hope you will ex- 
tend my cordial greetings and best wishes 
to the members of the Trust Company Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Association, 
on the occasion of their Fourteenth Annual 
Banquet on February | 9th. 

“Trust companies fill a useful and neces- 
sary place in our financial system. Their 
importance is best attested by their steady 
growth, particularly during the last twenty 
years, in safeguarding property, promoting 
thrift and encouraging the sound investment 
of funds that would otherwise be lost through 
speculation, fraud and carelessness. Trust 
companies are rendering a service of ines- 
timable value to the country. They play an 
almost indispensable part in conserving our 
resources and helping to provide the neces- 
sary capital for the Nation’s continued de- 
velopment. Sincerely yours, 

“A. W. MELLON.” 

The banquet hall was filled to capacity 
with over 1100 trust company officials, includ- 
ing guests, representing all parts of the 
country. Following the reading of the first 
message by Chairman Teter the audience 
rose and toasted the President of the United 
States to the music of “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” President Teter then presented his 
address and introduced the speakers of the 
evening, Sir Henry Worth Thornton, K. B. 
E., chairman and president of the Canadian 
National Railways, and Ernest Martin Hop- 
kins, Litt. D.; LL.D., president of Dart- 
mouth College. These addresses are repro- 
duced in this issue of Trust CoMPANIES. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES CONFRONTING 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANIES 


ADDRESS AT FOURTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


LUCIUS TETER 


President of Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association and President 
Chicago Trust Company 


time be- 
Lincoln 


E meet at a significant 
tween the birthdays of 
and Washington. We may well 
meditate on the character and 
achievements of these men, for by so doing we 
are able to consider the questions of world- 
wide importance that are pressing upon us. 


pause to 


While these problems often come to us in 
new forms, are there any that are not prop- 
erly answered by the broadminded, charit- 
patient, forceful teachings that have 
down through the years from 


able, 
come 
men? 

Without entering into too much detail and 
admitting there are exceptions that prove 
the rule, we may safely say that the world po- 
sition has vastly improved in the year since 
last we met. Many vexatious questions that 
followed the years of the war have found 
answer, while with others the way has been 
made plainer—our duty has been made clear- 
er. In the United States and in England the 
people have definitely decided for conserva- 
tive governments. We are again assured that 
civilized peoples are normally conservative, 
that the only hope for the radicals grows out 
of the mistakes of the conservatives. With 
a readjustment of her reparation payments 
and with financial aid Germany is forging 
ahead. France, with such aid as a none too 
enthusiastic world grants, is bravely going 
on with her rebuilding and _ rehabilitation 
plans. Italy, Austria, Belgium and the others 
are working out their individual programs 
with reference to world relationships, and 
even Russia looks less dark. 


these 


Influence Wielded by Trust Companies 


But much as has been accomplished, there 
is still more to do. The question occurs to 
us as trust officials, what can we do to as- 
sist? Well, we can continue to aid finan- 
cially. We have in the last year helped to 
place approximately one and one-half billion 


dollars in foreign loans in the United States, 
and we will help to place many more millions 
is that all we 
ean do? Most of us are men of some influ 
ence in our immediate surroundings, it 
would seem important that we should employ 
this influence and the which we 
may have concerning international affairs to 
better understanding on the 
part of our people concerning the peoples ot 
other races and other lands. 

We like to think of the 


in the years ahead of us, but 


knowledge 


encourage a 


founding of our 


Lucius TETER 


President of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A., wh 


presided at the Fourteenth Annual Banquet of the 
Companies of the United States 
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country, the Mayflower, Bunker’ Hill, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, our free schools, our abundance of 
lands, our great railroads—all providing a 
haven for peoples of many sorts—the greatest 
country in all the world. All very beautiful 
and probably true, but I regret that out of 
it has come all too often something not at all 
beautiful and not at all true to the spirit of 
the Fathers—an attitude of superiority and 
of unwillingness to understand ways other 
than our ways, and a tendency to question 
motives of people whose ideas are not wholly 
in accord with our own, translating mere dif- 
ferences of mode into antagonism, the spirit 
which rules the jungle rather than the way 
of understanding, following the basic instinct 
of fear rather than the superinstinct of rea- 
son. 

We are proud that out of the chaos of 
world unrest has come cne clear solution, 
and that solution has been brought about un- 
der the guidance of the honored head of one 
of our own member trust companies, General 
Dawes. In lesser measure each of us in his 
own community may keep in step with a 
world program based on ultimate’ values, 
avoiding the pitfalls of provincial misinter- 
pretation. The vision of the immediate years 
is one ot constantly increasing centripetal 
force in a world in which ignorance and sus- 
picion have no place. 


Cooperative Forces Among Trust Companies 


Turning to the consideration of our fidu- 
ciary institutions, twenty-five hundred trust 
companies have sixteen billions of resources, 
and I would remind you that sixteen hundred 
national banks have qualified to do a trust 
business. The importance, then, of the cor- 
porate trustee is of first magnitude, particu- 
larly when it is borne in mind that the re- 
sources of these corporate fiduciaries are only 
a fractional part of the financial operations 
which they have a part in managing. It is, 
therefore, of importance, first, how we ac- 
quit ourselves of this responsibility, and, sec- 
ond, what the public, whom we serve, think 
of us. 

The Trust Division in its thirty years of 
existence has given careful attention to the 
training of trust men and has encouraged 
the public to understand and use trust com- 
pany service. As we look over the records 
of the years we realize that much has been 
accomplished by this Division. This achieve- 
ment, of course, would not have been possible 
without the hearty cooperation of the officers 
and staff of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Another important factor in recent 
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years has been the excellent educational work 
done by the American Institute of Banking. 

Most of you know that this evening’s pro- 
gram closes a two days’ conference of trust 
company men. These conferences are of 
great value to all who attend. Early in the 
winter a conference was held in Salt Lake 
City with the thought of being of particular 
service to trust officials on the Pacific Coast. 
It is hoped that in another year we shall have 
a conference for the middle section of the 
country, so that with the three conferences 
all sections will be reasonably served. Now 
that national banks are taking on fiduciary 
powers, we are including those that have so 
qualified in our plans for these conferences. 


Adherence to Trust Company Ideals 

Many matters of interest to the fiduciaries 
and their customers have been, and are, be- 
fore us today, but it seems most important 
that the public and that we ourselves fully 
understand the place that the corporate fidu- 
ciary has in the affairs of today and tomor- 
row. Much has been accomplished in this 
direction through the national publicity 
campaign initiated by the Trust Division and 
conducted under the guidance of our most 
helpful vice-president, Mr. Sisson. 

We believe that as the great corporation 
providing transportation takes the place of 
the individual stage coach owner of the 
earlier day, just so does the suitably capital- 
ized, well manned corporation acting in a fi- 
duciary capacity properly take the place of 
the trusted and honored individual trustee 
of former days. It is a part of our task to 
see that the public understands this, and it 
is a still more important part of our task 
so to conduct these institutions that no one 
will misunderstand their character or feel 
that their great influence is at any time mis- 
directed. To that end it seems to me that 
we must insist upon a professional point of 
view. President Lowell has said that busi- 
ness is the oldest of arts and the newest of 
professions. Certainly if the management 
of trust company business is not a _ profes- 
sion, it should head the list of businesses in 
which professional ideals dominate, and I am 
thoroughly convinced that the views of the 
public toward corporate fiduciaries in the 
years just ahead of us will depend upon the 
character and ability of the men in the man- 
agement of the institutions. Therefore, it 
would seem desirable for the trust company 
or national bank developing a fiduciary de- 
partment to heed that there is something 
more than commercial profit to be considered. 
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One of the problems which the Trust Di- 
vision is now working on through an excel- 
lent committee is that of state and federal 
inheritance taxes. This is one of the most 
important questions before the people today, 
and we are exceedingly hopeful that the 
studies and recommendations of this com- 
mittee will result in the adoption of help- 
ful legislation. 

From time to time members of the Bar 
have had just cause for complaint of cer- 
tain activities of trust companies. Our Di- 
vision has a standing committee on coopera- 
tion with the Bar, and we have been most 
earnest in recommending to our members 
the avoidance of anything that has the ap- 
pearance of the practice of the law. We 
think that the leading lawyers of the country 
fully understand this and that they believe 
thoroughly in the corporate form of trustee- 
ship. However, it is a definite responsibility 


that each one of us should share, that we at 
all times conduct onr institutions in harmony 
with the proper ideals of the American Bar 
Association and be alert to correct any mis- 
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apprehension which a member of the legal 
profession may have concerning our activi- 
ties. When one realizes the rapid growth 
of wealth in this country, and measures the 
future with measuring stick, for in- 
stance, as the amount of life insurance now 
in force (between sixty and seventy billions, 
most of which will be paid within the next 
thirty years) some idea may be formed of 
the responsibilities in store for both law- 
yers and corporate fiduciaries, 


some 


It is impossible to estimate all the bene- 
fits of these conferences—the renewal of 
friendships, the exchange of ideas, the 
speeches such as we will hear tonight. But 
of this we are sure, we are lifted from our 
daily grind to a newer vision of ourselves 
and our institutions. May we return to our 
homes with minds made clearer as to the 
share which our institutions may have in the 
world’s work, resolving to emphasize the im- 
portance of more perfect training and with 
an. increased sense of responsibility on the 
part of those who serve. 


oo ¢ 
GUESTS OF HONOR AT THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


At the speakers’ table at the 
annual trust company banquet, 
lowing: 

George W. Davison, president Central 
Union Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

E. H. H. Simmons, president New York 
Stock Exchange, New York, N. Y. 

Eugene W. Stetson, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

James H. Perkins, president Farmers Loan 
& Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

Charles A. Peabody, president Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

John W. O’Leary, vice-president Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and vice- 
president Chicago Trust Company, Chicago. 

Frederick H. Ecker, president New York 
Chamber of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 

A. W. Loasby, president Equitable Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Albert H. Wiggin, president Chase National 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

M. N. Buckner, chairman of board, New 
York Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

Honorable Geo. V. McLaughlin, superin- 
tendent Banking Department. 

Honorable D. R. Crissinger, Governor Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

Wm. E. Knox, president American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, Litt.D., LL.D., 
president Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


fourteenth 
were the fol- 


» 


Lucius Teter, president Trust Company Di- 
vision American Bankers Association, and 
president Chicago Trust Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

Sir Henry Worth Thornton, K. B. E., chair- 
man and president Canaaian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Canada. 

Reverend Harry Emerson Fosdick, D. D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Honorable Benjamin Strong, Governor Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, N. Y. 

Honorable Geo. 8. Silzer, Governor State of 
New Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 

Paul M. Warburg, chairman of board, In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank, Inc. 

Seward Prosser, chairman of board, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

Haley Fiske, president Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

Marquis Eaton, Defrees, Buckingham & 
Eaton, Chicago, Ill. 

George A. Plimpton, Ginn & Company, New 
York, N. Y., and trustee, Amherst College. 

Jas. §. Alexander, president New York 
Clearing House Association, New York, N. Y., 
and president National Bank of Commerce, 
New York, N. Y. 

Melvin A. Traylor, second vice-president, 
A. B. A., and president First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

P. A. 8. Franklin, president International 
Mercantile Marine Company, New York, N. Y. 
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WeN/OR more than thirty-three years the 

@.| constant aim of the Union Trust 
ll has been to give the high type of 
service that exacting Trust matters deserve. 
How well this ideal has been realized is best 
shown by the many individuals and families 
in Detroit that look to this institution for 


financial guidance and advice, and in the 


business enterprises that have grown and be- 


come successful under its management. 
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Complete 
Correspondent Service 


E OFFER our facilities to 

out-of-town banks and bank- 
ers desiring a complete Chicago 
correspondent service in domestic 
and foreign banking. An oppor- 
tunity to explain the benefits of 
both our service and a strong 
banking connection is desired. 


Capital and Surplus $9,000,000 
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NEW PERSPECTIVE IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF MANKIND AND OF NATIONS 


ERNEST MARTIN 


HOPKINS 


President of Dartmouth University 


(Address at Fourteenth Annual Banquet of the Trust Company of the 


N oceasion like this offers a good 

antidote to the cult of pessimism of 

the present day, from which it is 
often hard to get away. This widely-perva- 
sive mood has become more particularly a 
pose of the intellectuals. Sometimes I am 
not quite sure that one can be thought men- 
tally competent unless he radiates discour- 
agement about the present and despondency 
about the future. Among writers, play- 
wrights, painters—yes, and even preachers 
and college officers—there seems to be a 
sentiment that it is not quite au fait to be 
cheerful! 

This arises, of course, from the experi- 
ences of the past decade. Society, which 
had long blindly believed that all inevitably 
must be right and that no large injury could 
befall the people of the earth, suddenly 
found itself the victim of its own lack of 
foresight. Subsequently, it would seem, 
mankind determined to take out insurance 
against like surprise, and, as part of the 
payment upon this, has since written and 
talked little except about those subjects 
which make for gloom. On the whole, doubt- 
less, this is preferable to a generalization 
that all is well and that nothing can be im- 
proved, but it has its danger in that by re- 
peated suggestion it tends to create a mental 
state in conformity with that which it for- 
bodes, 


Trusts Held Inviolate from Generation to 
Generation 


It then is well for us to remember that 
with all its weaknesses and faults, civiliza- 
tion has developed to a stage where men can 
guarantee and justify a confidence which 
may be reposed in them, and where trusts 
can be established and protected and held 
inviolate from one generation to another to 


United 


States) 


the good of countless individuals, to the ad- 
vantage of numberless institutions, and to 
the enhanced stability of society as a whole. 

I come, then, to believe that though we 
should not be blind to dangers which 
threaten, we should not forego confidence in 
our capacity for development to meet and 
to master these. There is large ground for 
optimism in the fact that in the complicated 
and delicately adjusted life of the present 
day, wherein each man is dependent upon 
countless others about him, the separate re- 
sponsibilities of life are so well met that 
life functions as a whole. Moreover, I think 
that the time has come for us to recognize, 
even under the shadow of the sorrows which 
the war imposed, that in spite of all, civili- 
zation did survive and is recovering. 


Social Evolution and Conservation 

Life has been classified by a thoughtful 
writer on human affairs into three groups: 
plants, the energy binders; animals, the 
space binders; and men, the time binders. 
The power of the plant is no greater than 
the energy which it can absorb from sun and 
air and earth. The animal, no matter how 
powerfully formed, nor how undisputed his 
sway over a territory which he can patrol, 
lacks access to experience of the past and 
ability to project his personality in the fu- 
ture. But man, whom the ancients called 
“the measure of all things,’ lives a legatee 
of the past and an heir of the future, creat- 
ing, conserving and transmitting. Hence, it 
comes about that trusts are possible and as- 
sociations are needful for perpetuating 
these, whether these be accumulations of 
material values or of intellectual values or 
of spiritual values. And thus we come fo 
consideration of such institutions of society 
as the bank, the college and the church, and 
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to a realization that a common principle lies 
behind all of these. 

In exercise of this prerogative as a binder 
of time, the two great bands with which 
time has been bound have been the spoken 
word and the written character. By utiliza- 
tion of speech, man established contact with 
his fellows and acquired the experience cf 
generations immediately before him. By the 
invention and adoption of the written char- 
acter, man made it possible for succeeding 
generations to encompass the past and to 
embrace the future. Thus arose man’s in- 
terest in enduring values and his solicitude 
for the establishment of institutions to con- 
serve these. Thus arose the incentives for 
the creation of an economic surplus and the 
insistence that men should recognize that 
wealth is not a limitless reservoir which can 
be drawn upon indefinitely, but rather that 
the greater the drain upon it, the greater the 
creative and productive processes must be 
which replenish it. 

Gaining a New Perspective 


I wonder if it would not be well for us 
more frequently, after we have for a long 
time been stooping over the familiar task or 
plodding through the daily routine, to draw 
ourselves erect and to look about us with 
the new vision given us by eyes on a higher 
level. And I wonder, furthermore, if at bot- 
tom such is not the meaning of a gathering 
like this, that for a few hours we may 
change the perspective of life and that we 
may disregard our own special interests, to 
look farther and to what kind of a 
world this is in which we live. 

Well, in the first place, it is a much 
smaller world than ever before, with all of 
the complications which arise from gathering 
an increased population into a decreased 
area. Secondly, it is a world of greater spe- 
cialization for the average man than ever 
before. No longer do the self-contained com- 
munities exist which only a few decades ago 
we knew. Thus it comes about that life 
today offers the paradox that the same con- 
ditions of increased intimacy which drive 
men into contact with each other physically 
closer than ever before, at the same time 
isolate them from each other mentally more 
completely than ever before through the nec- 
essarily complicated organization of society, 
the higher specialization of effort, and the 
complete mental absorption therein, which it 
is difficult to avoid. Under such circum- 
stances, it is easy to lose sight of what full- 
ness of life really is and to lose remem- 
brance of the fact of the unity of knowledge. 


ask 
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Why World Is Smaller 


Does someone ask that I explain what I 
mean by the decreased size of the world? I 
mean simply this, that distance is not a mat- 
ter of measured miles, but is a matter of 
the time it takes to get somewhere or the 
time that it takes to communicate with 
somebody. I recently saw a map showing 
the reduced size of the United States so far 
as postal communication went, due to the 
mail plane service. According to this, tak- 
ing Omaha as the center, the boundaries of 
the United States had shrunk to dimensions 
within the boundaries of two or three of the 
neighboring states to Nebraska. Not long 
since I received a cablegram from Paris, de- 
livered at my door within forty minutes 
from the time that it was sent from Paris. 
Examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 

It is not dwell upon the 
changed conditions of society in a time when 
a message is clicked from one end of the 
earth to another instantaneously, and when 
men from the Pacific Coast in comfort cross 
the Rockies, traverse the plains, bridge 
mighty rivers, and reach this meeting in 
New York City in time than was re- 
quired for the erstwhile trip from New Eng- 
land’s capital here. 


necessary to 


less 


Moreover, if we extend this principle of 
the easy contact of one person with another, 
we must likewise ask to what extent we can 
hold to the principles of Washington's time 
in recognizing our contacts with those peo- 
ples across the sea who, at this moment, are 
as near to us in point of time and in point 
of accessbiility as were the people of New 
England to New York 140 years ago. We are 
interdependent upon each other as individu- 
als and as peoples. Where, then, is a theory 
of national isolation except in a 
politician’s mind? 


possible 


New Era of Interdependence 


The interdependence of man upon man 
and people upon people has become increased 
already beyond what our understanding can 
comprehend, and the processes which make 
for this interdependence have only just be- 
gun. It is as though the peoples of this 
planet had been distributed upon an earth 
of less than a tenth of the former size. 
Standing thus closely together, the man who 
raises his hand in the United States may 
signal a movement, either corrective or de- 
structive to the citizens of Europe, and the 
explosive force of an idea generated in one 
portion of the earth may easily become, as 
indeed it has become, a source of apprehen- 










sion and dread to all other portions! This, 
gentlemen, is the first fact for us to under- 
stand, that detachment, isolation, segrega- 
tion, whatever you choose to call a condition 
which allows men to live separately from 
one another and allows peoples to live sepa- 
rately from one another, is no longer pos- 
sible. 


Specialization of Effort 


So much for the first specification of my 
paradox, that conditions exist which put 
men into closer contact with each other than 
ever before. What shall be said of the sec- 
ond. that through specialization of effort and 
consequent professionalization of point of 
view, necessary to the involved life of the 
present day, men are separated from each 
other in unprecedented manner? No state- 
ment of this phase has ever been better made 
than that made by Ralph Waldo Emerson de- 
cades ago. He cited the ancient fable that 
God created man, and finding how incom- 
petent he was, divided him into men for the 
diverse tasks for which he was made respon- 
sible. He stated that for complete satisfac- 
tion in life one needed periodically to recall 
himself from his specialized task and to see 
the dignity of his work as a component part 
of life as a whole. Thus it comes about that 
to consider men as a whole rather than a 
professionalized part, we must consider so- 
ciety as a whole, in which alone can we see 
man in his completeness. Man is not a 
banker, a lawyer, a physician or an educa- 
tor, following his specialized task alone and 
influenced only by his professionalized inter- 
est, but man is all of these. 

And yet, all of the conditions of modern 
life require greater specialization of our ac- 
tivities, and consequently influence greater 
professionalization of point of view than in 
any previous generation. Therefore, only by 
recognition of this fact and by deliberate 
attempt to offset it, calling ourselyes con- 
tinuously back to the needs of man as a 
whole, may we live with understanding and 
with advantage to generations which shall 
follow us. Only so may we meet the re- 
quirements of our trusteeship of those values 
which previous generations have put into 
our hands and which we in turn shall trans- 
mit to others. 

If. meanwhile, some say, as the individu- 
alists do, that all this is no interest of theirs, 
and that they will have no part in it, an- 
swer cannot be better made than was made 
in the words of the ancient logician: “For 
the body is not one body, but many. If the 
foot say, because I am not the hand I am 
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not of the body, it is not therefore not of the 
body; and if the ear shall say, because I am 
not the eye, I am not of the body, it is not 
therefore not of the body. And whether one 
member suffereth, all the members suffereth 
with it, or one member is honored, all mem- 
bers rejoice with it.” 


Inclinations to Guard Against 

In the confusion of thinking incident to 
so great a change in all things which have 
to do with life in the times in which we 
live, there are certain inclinations and dispo- 
sitions on our part against which we need 
to guard. There is, for instance, the in- 
clination to believe in a principle of auto- 
matic progress, and to assume that in one 
way or another the world will advance re- 
gardless of the determination and the efforts 
of individuals that advance shall be made. 
This has been called by Dean Inge a nar- 
cotic, in that acceptance of the belief tends 
so definitely to remove one of the great in- 
centives for personal solicitude that the re- 
sults shall be accomplished. 

Another source of weakness in dealing with 
the affairs of the present day is the disposi- 
tion to seek easy solutions when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, life is too complex for these to 
be found. Bolshevism is an example of a 
group of people unwilling to recognize and 
to share the involved relationships of life. 
Fundamentalism in theology is essentially 
the result of the same sort of an impulse, the 
desire to preserve the values of religious life 
without undertaking the mental labor of 
translating the spirit of religious teachers 
into the equivalent terms of present-day life, 
but rather seeking, through literalness and 
formalism, to reach the goal of religious 
benefit without undergoing the rigors of the 
necessary reasoning thereto. 

Collectivism vs. Individualism 

It is furthermore necessary for us to weigh 
with some care the question of what things 
are either desirable for us individually or 
for a people collectively. There is a per- 
fectly natural impulse to assume that what 
we like is desirable, but exneriments are be- 
ing developed in the field of psychology which 
bear very definitely on this. We ourselves 
grow up with all sorts of influences of in- 
heritance, environment and self-interest sur- 
rounding us, and the time comes with any 
one of us when careful analysis needs to be 
made in regard to those things even for 
which we believe that we have deep longing. 
And finally, and perhaps most serious at the 
present moment in this country of ours, is 
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the widely held belief that a standardizing 
of opinion and of belief and of action would 
make this a more desirable country and 
would make us a happier people. Of course, 
the simple fact is that among all nations 
and among all peoples, progress has been 
most consistent where freedom of thought 
and freedom of expression have been most 
general. 
Formula of Progress 

We believe ourselves to be a free people, 
and we take pride in our freedom, and yet 
the natural instinct of the great majority of 
men is to accept freedom for themselves and 
to deny it to their brethren. Not so, how- 
ever, has any people ever become truly great. 
Just as the scientist advances from stage to 
stage in mastery of his subject, by the re- 
testing of his theories, and by cutting off 
those that are not substantiated, and 
accepting those there in regard to which new 
proof has been offered, and just as when 
this process is completed, he seeks afar for 
data of which he has not known or which 
he has not found, before accepting any result 
as conclusive, so much we do in our collec- 
tive life for the good of society as a whole, 
and so must we do individually if we would 
have our personal lives of value. Likewise, 
So must we do in our professional groups if 
we would lift our from the soil and 
rise to the glory of the man ploughing rather 
than sinking to the level of the profession- 
alized farmer. 

Our age is not an 


here 


eyes 


age for weaklings. If 
the available forces within ourselves are not 
developed, if vacuums of mind or heart or 
soul are not filled, then must. our generation 
be one of collapse and of tragedy, a genera- 
tion unworthy of its predecessors 
fair to its successors. It 


and unb- 
need not, however, 
be such a generation, and I believe that evi- 
dences are all us that it will not be. 
No generation has borne sorrow and misery 
more heroically, no 
reality more frankly. 


about 


generation has faced 
For men of strength 
life today is not merely a nerve-testing obli- 
gation, but it is an unbelievable opportunity, 
a glorious adventure, an unrivaled challenge. 
There are hosts of men of this type. Are 
we among them? If so, for the sake of our 
professions, for the that complete 
method of the age, which is the society of 
the age, for the sake of the reputation of 
the generation in which we live, and for the 
sake of the inheritance to be 
generations yet unborn, let us 
man, the master of the 
worthy heir of the ages. 


sake of 


received by 
strive that 


earth, may be a 
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TRUST COMPANY BANQUET 
COMMITTEE 

The arrangements for the fourteenth an- 
nual banquet of the trust companies of the 
United States were in the hands of a special 
committee composed of the following: 

Lucius Teter, chairman, president Chicago 
Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. 

J. N. Babeock, vice-president, 
Trust Company, New York. 

Uzal H. McCarter, president, Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 

Edwin P. Maynard, president, 
Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John W. Platten, president, U 
& Trust Company, New York. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. 

Theodore G. Smith, vice-president, Central 
Union Trust Company, New York. 

A. A. Tilney, president, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


Equitable 


Brooklyn 


. S. Mortgage 


OPERATIONS OF TITLE GUARANTEE & 
TRUST COMPANY 

During the year 1924 the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company of New York City disposed 
of mortgages aggregating in value $110,782,- 
952. More could have been sold but for the 
high standard of acceptance requirements ob- 
served by the company. During the past year 
47,868 titles were examined, or nearly 2,000 
more than the previous high record. Activi- 
ties centered in the suburbs rather than in 
Manhattan, Kings and the Bronx. Earnings 
of the company for the year were $3,886,070, 
as compared with $3,870,624 in 1923. Title 
insurance business was larger by about $450,- 
000. Interest earnings and trust income were 
about the same as the previous year. Profit 
from sale of securities $50,000 


was about 


larger, while expenses exceeded the previous 
year by about $350,000 with a staff of em- 
ployees numbering 2,191. 

At the annual meeting P. C. Robertson was 
elected assistant vice-president, John T. Egan, 
assistant secretary, and Herman Lindheimer, 


assistant 
branch. 


manager of the Staten Island 


CO-EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Company of 
New York is named as co-executor and co- 
trustee in association with William R. Coe 
under the will of Mrs. Mai Rogers Coe, 
daughter of the late H. H. Rogers. The will 
was recently filed for probate in Mineola and 
disposes of property valued at over $1,000,000 

including provision for four trust funds. 
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MASSACHUSETTS FIDUCIARY 


Individuals and corporations having fiduciary business 





in Massachusetts are invited to correspond with the Presi- : 

° dent or other officers of this Company. e ( 
We are prepared to serve in any fiduciary capacity in H 

the State of Massachusetts. We have had 46 years’ active 


e . ° ° ° 

experience in this field and render expert service as 

Executor and Trustee under Will and under Trust agree- 

ment, acting as Guardian or Conservator of property, and . 
= ) 


also as Custodian. 
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Proof 
Of Modern Service 
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Deposits, $17,000,000 


December 1924 — 


Deposits, more than $50,000,000 
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BUFFALO 
TRUST COMPANY 


Named for the City it Serves 
RESOURCES MORE THAN $50,000,000 


Oldest Trust Company in Western New York 
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MOVEMENT IN CANADA 


TAXATION UNDER SUCCESSION DUTY ACTS OF 


TO ELIMINATE DOUBLE 


VARIOUS PROVINCES 


SOME KINDRED PROBLEMS OF INHERITANCE AND ESTATE TAXATION 


R. P. JELLETT 
Assistant General Manager, The Royal Trust Company, Montreal, Canada 


(Eprror’s Nore: While Canada is also struggling with problems of multiple taxation 


of estates or inheritances under the provisions of the various Provincial Succession Duty 
Acts, there is a definite movement to effect mutual or reciprocal agreements between Pro- 


vincial tax jurisdictions, some of which have already been negotiated. 


Such efforts are 


of timely interest in view of the efforts now in progress in this country to revise the 


structure of inheritance and estate taxation. 


Mr. Jellett’s instructive paper, which was 


presented at the recent National Conference on Inheritance and Estate Taxation in Wash- 


ington, D. C., is reproduced herewith.) 


taxing authorities in Canada is grow- 

ing and some progress has recently 
been made toward the making of mutual 
compacts between our various provinces to 
eliminate double taxation of certain assets 
under our Provincial Succession Duty Acts. 
There is assurance that we are on the thresh- 
old of a general movement which will, 
through mutually satisfactory arrangements 
remove a considerable part of the unjust bur- 
den placed on estates by the overlapping of 
the incidence of Succession Duties in such a 
way as to constitute multiple taxation of cer- 
tain assets. 

The Federal Government of Canada has 
never imposed any Inheritance Tax of Suc- 
cession Duty, although I have found nothing 
in the British North America Act to bar it 
from entering this field of taxation. The 
British North America Act is a statute of 
the Parliament of Great Britain passed in 
1867 to form the then existing Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Upper and 
Lower Canada into one union or Dominion, 
and to provide for the admission of other 
colonies, provinces or territories into the 
union at later dates. It reserves to the Fed- 
eral Parliament all matters in respect to the 
regulation of trade and commerce and the 
raising of money by any system of taxation, 
but it gives to the provinces the right to 
raise money by direct taxation within their 
respective borders in order to provide rev- 
enues for provincial purposes, 

The devolution of estates is regulated by 





HE spirit of cooperation between the 








Provincial Laws, and it is reasonable that 
Succession Duties should be imposed by the 
provinces. I think that they would resent 
the entrance of the Federal Government into 
the field of Succession Duty taxation, and 
in view of the heavy burdens already im- 
posed upon the people by the Federal In- 
come Tax Act and: by indirect taxation of 
various kinds, it seems probable that the 
Dominion Government will leave Succession 
Duty taxation to the provinces, at any rate 
no suggestion for the imposition of a Fed- 
eral Inheritance Tax. or Succession Duty has 
been brought forward. 


Succession Duty Acts in Nine Provinces 

The first Succession Duty Act in Canada 
was passed by the Province of Ontario in 
1892 and was modeled upon the acts of New 
York and Pennsylvania. Our Provincial Leg- 
islatures could never be justly accused of 
lack of enterprise in adopting new ideas in 
legislation, more particularly when they em- 
body new forms of taxation, and within two 
or three years all the then existing Provinces 
of Canada had outfitted themselves with 
Succession Duty Acts. From that time on 
the legislatures have frequently amended 
these acts, so that we find ourselves today 
under the necessity of studying Succession 
Duty Acts of the nine provinces of Canada, 
each of which has been frequently amended, 
and no two of which are identical in their 
terms. All but one of the provinces have 
sought to impose Succession Duty on the 
entire estate of decedents dying domiciled 
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in the province whether such estate is situ- 
ated within or without the province (with 
the single exception that real estate outside 
of the province is not taxable for Succession 
Duties) and in addition to tax the assets in 
the province of a decedent dying domiciled 
elsewhere. 

A great amount of litigation has taken 
place with regard to the interpretation of 
these Succession Duty Acts and appeals have 
usually been taken through the various Cana- 
dian Courts to the Privy Council in London, 
which is composed of the Judicial Committee 
of the House of Lords of Great Britain, com- 
monly known as the Law Lords. The Privy 
Council constitutes the final court of appeal 
for Canadian cases. 


Judicial Interpretations 
Certain 
provinces 


appeals made by some of the 
have been disallowed, either be- 
cause in the opinion of their Lordships the 
Succession Duties as imposed under the acts 
as they then stood constituted indirect rather 
than direct taxation, or because the acts 
sought to impose taxation beyond the _ bor- 
ders of the province. The provinces inter- 
ested promptly made changes in their legis- 
lation, making it clear that the 
Duties were direct taxes. 


Succession 


In the earlier decisions of the Privy Coun- 
cil great weight was given to the principle 


*meobilia 
held in a 
movable or 


sequuntur personam” was 
number of important that 
personal property as opposed to 
property or real estate followed 
the of the testator and was taxable 
only in the place of his domicile regardless 
of the country or state in which it might 
be found to be situated at the time of his 
death. It was hoped from these judgments 
that the attempt to impose Succession Duties 
on movable or properties situated 
fail, but in 
subsequent judgments their Lordships, with- 
out abandoning the principle “mobilia  se- 
quuntur personam,” held that certain 
colonies had the right to tax per- 
property locally situated outside of 
jurisdictions, but owned by 
dying domiciled therein provided their stat- 
utes were clearly expressed to this effect. 


and it 


cases 


immovable 


person 


personal 
outside of the province would 


prov- 
inces or 
sonal 


their persons 


Burdens of Double Taxation 


burden to which the benefi 
Canada have been 
fact that an estate is 
Succession Duties on all 
situated except real es- 


province, and that it is 


The unjust 
ciaries of estates in 
due to the 
upon to pay 
wherever 
without the 


sub- 
jected is 
called 
its assets 


tate 
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also called upon to pay to other provinces 
Succession Duty not only on immovable 
property situated in such other provinces, 
but on movable or personal property claimed 
by such provinces to be locally situated 
within their borders. This undue burden of 
double taxation is accentuated by the fact 
that not only the home province but also 
the outside provinces their rates of 
Succession Duty taxation upon the net value 
of the whole estate. As we have a graduated 
scale of taxation this means that the larger 
estates pay the high rates to which they are 
subject twice on the same assets when such 
assets are situated in another province than 
that in which the testator had his domicile. 

Failing relief through litigation those in- 
terested in the establishment of fair dealing 
in the matter of Succession Duties in Can- 
ada must base their hopes on an improve- 
ment in the situation through the establish- 
ment of reciprocity the 
and the granting of mutual 
whereby the double taxation of outside as- 
sets of an estate will be relieved to a great 
extent of the burden of double taxation. In 
the matter of extending relief to her tax- 
able estates paying duties elsewhere, Great 
Britain has shown the broadest spirit, and 
without demanding reciprocity has of her 
own volition extended to all the principal 
provinces of Canada the provisions of a sec- 
tion of her Finance Act, which makes the 
whole of the Succession Duty payable in 
any of the provinces of Canada deductible 
in full from the Estate Duty on the whole 
estate payable in England. 

The provinces have in nearly every case 
provided in their Succession Duty Acts that 
some allowance shall be made for Succession 
This is done 


base 


between provinces 


concessions 


Duties paid in other provinces. 
under two either one of which 
may apply in any particular province, and 
both of which apply in out in 
a schedule which I attached to this 
The first provision is that where 
no reciprocal arrangement is made the prov- 
ince will allow the duty 
side the province to be 
value of the 
net value upon 
figured. The 
provision is 


conditions, 


some as set 
have 
address. 


paid on assets out- 
deducted from the 
before arriving at the 
which Duty is 
important 
province 
with the 
charged in 
deducted from 


estate 
Succession 

and 

where 


second more 
that another 
enters into a reciprocal agreement 
province of domicile the duty 
that other province may be 
the duty figured by the province in which 
the deceased had his domicile as due to it 
on the whole estate providing the rate of 
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taxation in such other province is not greater 
than that imposed by the province of domi- 
cile. 


Entering Upon Reciprocal Arrangements 

The Province of Ontario has agreed to al- 
low the duty paid in other provinces or coun- 
tries to be deducted from the duty due to 
Ontario in the case of Great Britain and of 
all the other provinces of Canada. 

British Columbia has entered into recipro- 
cal arrangements to the same effect with 
Great Britain and with Ontario. 

Alberta does not tax assets outside that 
province. 

New Brunwick has entered into reciprocal 
arrangements with Great Britain only. 

Quebec has not up to the present time 
agreed to reciprocate in this matter with 
any country or province, but the lieutenant- 
governor of the province, the Hon. Narcisse 
Perodeau, who is a notary public and thor- 
oughly familiar with the settlement of es- 
tates and Succession Duties, announced at 
the opening of the present session of the 
Legislature of Quebec in January this year 
that negotiations between Quebec and On- 
tario with regard to double taxation on suc- 
cessions would probably be shortly con- 
cluded by satisfactory agreement. 


Tentative Terms of Agreement 


Until this agreement is concluded its terms 
will not be final, but they are understood 
to be as follows: 


1. The following property shall be taxed 
only by the province where the testator, the 
intestate or the donor “causa mortis” had 
his domicile at the moment of his death, to 
wit: 

(a) All movable (personal) property, save 
that mentioned in paragraph 2 hereafter. 

(b) Bonds, debentures, treasury notes and 
other securities whether registered. or not, 
issued by the Dominion of Canada, or the 


payment of which has been assumed by the 
Dominion of Canada: 


(c) Unregistered bonds, debentures, and 
other securities not being shares, whether 
the corporation or company issuing the same 
has its head office in the province or beyond 
its limits. 

(d) Shares, bonds, debentures, debenture 
stock and other securities issued by a bank, 
insurance, telegraph, telephone railway (not 
including tramway companies), express and 
navigation company, whether such corpora- 
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tion or company has its head office in the 
province or beyond its limits. 


(e) Proceeds of insurance policies. 


2. The shares and registered debentures, 


debenture stock and other securities issued 
by any corporation or Company other than 
those mentioned in sub-paragraph (d) of 
paragraph 1 above, shall be tared only by 
the province in which the corporation or the 
company, that has issued them, has its head 
office. 

Provided, however, that if the amount of 
succession duties payable to the Province of 
Ontario under its laws, in respect of any of 
the above-mentioned properties, be less than 
the amount of succession duties leviable un- 
der the laws of the Province of Quebec, the 
excess of duty between the amount payable 
to the Province of Ontario under the present 
Order in Council and the amount payable to 
the Province of Quebec under its laws, may 
be claimed by the latter province. 

Secondly.—That the present Order in 
Council shall be in force from and after the 
Ist of January, 1925, and shall only be re- 
voked on six months written notice to the 
treasurer of the Province of Ontario. 

If this arrangement is concluded at the 
present sessions of the Legislatures of Que- 
bee and Ontario, as we have every reason to 
expect, a great step indeed will have been 
taken in Canada to deal justly with the 
taxation of estates for Succession Duties. — 


Propose Agreement with U. S. Taxing 
Jurisdictions 


Personally I shall then hope that we will 
carry our efforts to establish equitable deal- 
ing in such matters further, and will en- 
deavor to conclude mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangements to the same effect with the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States and 
with the state governments. It is unfortu- 
nate that no progress has been made towards 
standardizing and unifying provincial laws 
on such subjects as Suecession Duties. In 
view of the great progress now being made 
by Quebec and Ontario in the matter of re- 
ciprocal Succession Duty arrangements we 
may hope that some time a model Succession 
Duty Act fair to the provinces and to the 
heirs of estates will be designed and enacted 
by all the provinces -in place of those now 
in force. I am afraid that we have little 
reason to justify us in thinking that this 
will be done on the near future, but it does 
not appear to be so complicated or difficult 
a matter as to be incapable of accomplish- 
ment. 
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A Strong 
Organization 


In Canada 


If your Canadian in- 
terests are to be handled 
to the best advantage, 
you must have a Cana- 
dian representative of 


ability and integrity. 
The service we offer 
is well worth your con- 


sideration. Write for 
particulars. 


The Northern Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


MAYOR OF LOUISVILLE BECOMES 


TRUST COMPANY OFFICER 

John Stites, president of the Louisville 
Trust Company of Louisville, Kentucky, an- 
nounces the election of Honorable Huston 
Quin to the official staff of that institution. 
In making the announcement, Mr. Stites said: 
“IT know of no one better fitted for the po- 
sition from the standpoint of character, ex- 
perience and training, than Judge Quin.” 


Huston Quin, now mayor of the city of 
Louisville, became first assistant city attor- 
ney in 1908 holding that position until 1912. 
From 1912 to 1917 he was a memnper of the 
law firm of Blakey, Quin and Lewis. In 
1917, Mr. Quin became city attorney of Louis- 
ville, leaving that position in 1919 to become 
a judge of the Court of Appeals of the State 
of Kentucky. In 1921, Mr. Quin was elected 
mayor of Louisville which position he still 
holds. 


The board of directors of the Trust Com- 
pany conceded to Mr. Quin the privilege of 
continuing in office until his term as mayor 
expired. The mayor in announcing his accept- 
ance of the position tendered by the Trust 
Company said his new connection would in 
no way interfere with his duties as mayor. 





On cuaP? 


National Trust 


Company 
Limited 


Paid-up Capital and Reserve 


$4,500,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$138,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 





4% on Deposits 


514°% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton 


Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmonton Lendon, England 


Hon. Huston QUIN 


Mayor of the City of Louisville, Ky., who has been elected 
Vice-President of the Louisville Trust Company, to become 
effective upon the expiration of his term as Mayor 
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SELLING THE COMMUNITY TRUST IDEA TO THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


APPEAL TO THE HEART AS WELL AS THE MIND 
K. MATSON 


Director of The Cleveland Foundation 


(Epitor’s Nore: The following review of policies pursued and what has been accom- 
plished by the Cleveland Foundation derives special interest from the fact that the “Com- 


munity Trust idea” which has swept the country and is now actively applied in over 


fifty cities, had its conception in the plan embodied by the late Judge F. 


H. Goff in the 


Cleveland Foundation. Mr. Matson was formerly advertising manager of the Cleveland 
Trust Company and was actively associated with the late Judge Goff in developing the 


Cleveland Foundation as head of the press service, 


Mr. Matson devotes particular atten- 


tion to publicity problems in familiarizing the public with the purpose and usefulness 


of Community Trusts.) 





LEVEN years ago, the Community 

Trust, an idea, was first given form 

as the Cleveland Foundation. Today, 
the Community Trust, not only in Cleveland, 
but in many American cities, has taken on 
substance. The Cleveland Foundation has an 
estimated expectancy of more than $100,- 
000,000. Several Community Trusts are al- 
ready distributing a larger income from trust 
funds than is Cleveland. 

But the fact dominates that the Community 
Trust must still be thought of and sold to the 
community as an idea. It is a plan which 
the prospective giver must grasp with his 
mind; there is little “heart appeal” possible. 
Plainly the Community Trust cannot do its 
work, distributing income to charitable agen- 
cies, and still do the actual case work of 
these agencies, in which is the great appeal 
to human sympathy. 

Therein lies much of the greatness of the 
Community Trust. It rationalizes giving to 
a remarkable degree, makes it thoughtful, 
sensible, wise. But there also is presented 
its greatest problem. The very fineness, the 
abstractness of the Community Trust, re- 
quires that intelligent interpretation and 
real salesmanship be used in selling to a 
community, whose interest has been continu- 
ally aroused by the appeal of the tangible; 
the baby, the cripple, the sick, the orphan 
and the homeless, 

The gift for indefinite charitable or other 
community purposes, excepting those gifts 
which have been made through the com- 
munity trust, is relatively unknown to 
common American experience. Bequests giv- 





ing wide discretion to the Community Trust 
Distributing Committee will continue to be 
the glory of the plan, but if those gifts, as 
well as designated gifts are to increase, high- 
lv intelligent interpretation and salesman- 
ship must be used. 





CarRLTon K, Matson 


Recently appointed Director of the Cleveland Foundation, 
which was established by the late F. H. Goff as the first 
Community Trust 
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Policy Pursued by Cleveland Foundation 


The Cleveland Foundation’s energies in 
this direction have been devoted to driving 
home certain aspects of the Community 
Trust idea. 

Great community-wide surveys have been 
made, with three main purposes in view: 


1. To keep the organization before the pub- 
lic in a strong and effective way. 


2. To compile and publish reports of these 
surveys as authoritative Books of Facts, to 
guide the Foundation and Cleveland in future 
wise giving. 

3. Through the surveys to keep before the 
public the essential purposes of the Founda- 
tion. 


Results from Surveys 


The survey plan has undoubtedly succeeded 
in keeping the organization before the com- 
munity in a strong and effective way. The 
Distributing Committee, the policy-forming 
body of the Cleveland Foundation, has 
through the surveys, gained a valuable repu- 
tation for fairness, dependability, and regard 
for the public interest. 

The reports of the surveys have well served 
their purpose. For the most part these re- 
ports are great documents, respected and 
consulted by intelligent people in Cleveland, 
and used nationally as quotable authority. 

About the complete fulfilling of the third 
purpose, there is room for a reasonable doubt. 
True, informed and intelligent people have 
continually grasped the idea that the survey- 
ing was in the interest of wise giving; on the 
other hand, many of the uninformed have un- 
doubtedly come to know the Cleveland Foun- 
dation as “something that makes surveys” 
and their knowledge has gone no further. 
Altogether, however, the Cleveland Founda- 
tion experience in selling the Community 
Trust idea to its community will undoubted- 
ly be written up in black on the credit side 
of the ledger to a notable degree. It has 
been wise pioneering. 


A Definite Appeal 


But there is much to be done yet in work- 
ing out the perfect method of “getting over” 
to a new prospective giver the high utility 
to him of the Community Trust machinery 
for insuring the usefulness of gifts. This 
giver is the individual who cannot be sold 
the idea of bequeathing his money under a 
general grant of power to the distributing 
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committee. Encourage this prospective 
giver to name his preference that the in- 
come from his money shall go to orphanages 
or hospitals, or to a particular orphanage or 
hospital; assure him that his wish will be re- 
spected, as it should be, to the limit of good 
judgment, as a trust which the distributing 
committee is anxious to recognize. 


Then demonstrate to him the wise alterna- 
tive which lies in the Community Trust plan. 
Show him how good judgment, informed of 
the need of the time, will step in only when 
his gift is threatened by waste, uselessness, 
or perversion. In Cleveland, several funds 
are being distributed today in exact accord 
with the expressed preference of the donor. 
But some such words as, “as long as the in- 
stitution is in the opinion of the committee, 
well managed and in need of the assistance” 
stand in each case as insurance of wise dis- 
tribution. 


Some Apt Illustrations 


Outside of Cleveland, several of the promi- 
nent gifts of 1924 provide apt illustrations of 
the creation of these “designated funds” 
through the medium of the Community Trust. 
James A. Patten in late October deeded land 
valued at $1,500,000 to a trustee for the Chi- 
cago Community Trust with the stipulation 
that one quarter of the income from the prop- 
erty should go to the Evanston Hospital, one- 
quarter to the Presbyterian Old 
Home, and one-half to the Board 
tion of the Presbyterian Church. This pro- 
portion going to the Board of Education is to 
be further sub-divided among five colleges and 
universities of Illinois. 

A few weeks after Mr. Patten’s generous 
donation, Mrs. Felix M. Warburg made a 
New York Trust Company the custodian of 
a half million dollars worth of securities as 
trustee for the New York Community Trust, 
the resultant income to be appropriated in 
support of the Visiting Nurse Service of the 
Henry Street Settlement. 


Peoples’ 
of Educa- 


The donors of these funds in Chicago and 
New York in addition to carrying out their 
immediate purposes have set up everlasting 
representatives to preserve undiminished the 
original utility of their benefactions. 

The appeal, “by giving through the Com- 
munity Trust, you bestow everything you 
would otherwise give, with that priceless 
‘something more’—the insuring that your 
life’s treasure will not come to. harm or dis- 
use under the influence of the Dead Hand,” 
surely has its point of effective sales contact 
with the most practical and hardheaded. 

















EVERAL years ago the Savings Bank 

Division of the American Bankers As- 

sociation completed a statistical sur- 
vey which revealed startling facts and figures 
as to the number of men who fail to garner 
the fruits of their productive years; who be- 
come penniless, helpless or dependent upon 
others in old age as the consequence of or- 
dinary lack of foresight, prodigality, invest- 
ment in worthless securities and fatal re- 
liance upon circumstances and vain dreams 
of the future. From carefully compiled ac- 
tuarial tables and other sources the fact was 
disclosed that of an average of every hundred 
men starting out hopefully in life at the age 
of twenty-five there are sixty-four who sur- 
vive at the age of sixty-five years. Of this 
number not less than FIFTY-FOUR were 
found to be either wholly or in large part 
dependent upon others. Appalling as these 
cold figures were they failed to convey the 
tragic reality of suffering, misery and 
blighted hopes that lay underneath. 

These figures were compiled and broad- 
easted by the Savings Bank Association with 
a view to providing savings bankers with a 
potential argument to stimulate people in 
their communities to open savings accounts 
and to lay careful plans for future inde- 
pendence. Like many other facts and figures 
that bankers have used they were used in 
advertising literature and various other me- 
diums. But the appeal was only sporadic and 
the bankers continued their customary course 
of solicitation. The life insurance men ob 
tained the figures and made somewhat better 
use of them. 

It remained, however, for a bright youn; 
newspaper man in Minneapolis, by the name 
of William E. Dailey, to grasp the powerful 
significance of these statistics and their in- 
herent appeal. He confided his faith to a 
promising young sculptor, Frederick Hum- 
phrey, who had led the somewhat nomadic 
life of a dreamy artist until he entered a 
elay figure in the prize contest for a suit- 
able design for a bronze tablet to be placed 
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“THE FATE OF THE FIFTY-FOUR” 


VISUALIZING TRAGIC FIGURES WHICH SHOW NEED OF THE AVERAGE 
MAN FOR PROTECTION THROUGH SAVINGS, LIFE INSURANCE OR 
TRUST SERVICE 









on the tomb of the brilliant French actress, 
Sarah Bernhardt. The Humphrey design was 
awarded the prize and selected from hun- 
dreds of others. To Humphrey the young 
newspaper man submitted his ideas and the 
result was a figure entitled “The Fate of the 
Fifty-Four,” which is reproduced on the 
frontispiece page of this issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES. It shows Mr. Fifty-Four seated on 
a box. The figure is not that of a tramp or 
ne’er-do-well. He is rather a man who at 
one time had considerable ability, who was 
popular, prosperous and probably had been a 
member of the Rotary Club. It shows him 
at the age of sixty-five, one of the fifty-four 
men whose productive years are past, in 
whose dejected attitude there is the realiza- 
tion of years of thoughtlessness and waste. 

Only recently a newspaper campaign was 
conducted in St. Paul, the central motif of 
which was this tragic figure of “The Fate 
of the Fifty-Four.” The results of this cam- 
paign have exceeded the most optimistic ex- 
pectations of the newspapers and those who 
promoted it. The subject was and is being 
used as a text for sermons in pulpits; in 
schools and in lectures before civic clubs as 
well as for countless editorials. A prize con- 
test for the best essay on the “Fate of the 
Fifty-Four” was conducted recently by the 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank of Faribault, 
Minn., which has yielded remarkable response 
and has awakened many to the need of a 
“Definite Financial Plan,” as well as the wis- 
dom of opening savings accounts. Life insur- 
ance men have taken up the matter with 
typical aggressiveness. 

For trust companies there is also food for 
thought in this visualization of figures that 
carry a most powerful human appeal. How 
many of these “fifty-four” would have avoided 
the fate which cold statistics relate if they 
had availed themselves of the protection 
which trust company service affords not only 
for the dead, but in greater variety and use- 
fulness for the living, especially by means 
of living and voluntary trusts; by means of 
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International Securities Trust of America 


Atlantic Refining Co. 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Cluett Peabody & Co. 





many foreign countries. 


also 


more than 400 other high-grade American Railroad, Public Utility, and In- 
dustrial Issues, and Government, Municipal and Corporation Obligations of 


(The First General Investment Trust Founded in the United States) 
HE marketable assets owned by this Investment Trust, including the collateral 
directly deposited to secure its own bonds, consist of the listed bonds and preferred 
stocks of the following important companies: 


Endicott Johnson & Co: 
Studebaker Corp. 

United Drug Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 





$1,800 (Market Value) of Diversified, Seasoned Assets Safeguard Each $1,000 
Secured Serial 67% Gold Bond 


Prices, with accrued interest to be added: 


Series B, due 1933 


100 


Series C, due 1943 


100 


Bonds can be obtained through your Broker, Banker 
or Bond Dealer, as well as from the Fiscal Agents. 


Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


BULL BROTHERS COMPANY 


50 Pine Street 





life insurance trusts which are now being so 
actively developed by many institutions with 
the enthusiastic assistance of life underwrit- 
ers. 

There are figures which might be visualized 
with equal if not greater poignancy that bear 
upon the need of spreading the doctrine of 
trust service. Some years ago figures were 
compiled from the Surrogate’s office of New 
York and the Probate Courts in Pittsburgh 
and Toledo which were made to show that out 
of 100 average adults, 84 leave no estate at 
all, 14 have something less than $10,000 and 
only two leave $10,000 or more. 

These figures were extensively used, but 
outlived their usefulness. A more reliable 
basis of calculation was recently made by 
Joseph J. Devney, a specialist in economic 
and life insurance research work in Cleve- 
land. He obtained reports on more than 20,- 
000 adults throughout the United States. 
They were furnished by 1,000 bankers and 
life insurance men and showed the age of the 
deceased, his occupation, the net amount of 
the estate left after payment of debts and 
also the amount of life insurance. Mr. Dey- 
ney calculated from his figures that sixty- 
four out of every 100 white male adults leave 
little or nothing at death; nine leave estates 
which produce $50 a month or more at 6 


Fiscal Agent 


161 Devonshire Street 
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per cent net; twenty-seven 
which will produce an average of $20 a 
month at 6 per cent net. A review subse- 
quently of Probate Court figures in Cuyahoga 
County confirmed these figures. 


leave estates 


In other words, as compared with fifty- 
four survivors at the age of sixty-five who 
live in want and dependence upon others 
there are sixty-four men who die and leave 
little or nothing. 

Facts like these cannot be too vigorously 
sown in the minds of American people who 
are probably the most prodigal among people 
in civilized countries, considering the oppor- 
tunities at hand for husbanding their re- 
sources and the ratio of their income during 
productive years. And yet it must be said 
that banks and trust companies are only here 
and there alert to the potency of the appeal 
in using such facts and figures. 


The New York State Board of Charities, in 
order to obviate obsolescence as a danger 
threatening endowments established for pub- 
lic and philanthropic purposes, has taken 
action by formal resolution urging the use 
of the plan of the New York Community 
Trust in the administration of charitable 
funds. 

















SUGGESTED REMEDIES 





IN DEATH DUTY AND 


INHERITANCE TAX LEGISLATION 


ABOLITION OF TAX ON NON-RESIDENT ESTATES 


RUSSELL L. BRADFORD 
Of the New York Bar 


(EpriTor’s NOTE: 


One of the most valuable papers presented at the recent National 


Conference on Inheritance and Estate Taxation at Washington, D. C., was that by Mr. 
Bradford in which he discussed at length the uncertainties and diversities in death duty 


legislation and judicial interpretations. 


Part of this survey has already appeared in 
previous articles contributed by Mr. Bradford to Trust Companies Magazine. 


He first 


discusses the tendencies of death duty legislation and follows with a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the diverse legislative requirements of the various states as well as conflicting 


judicial rulings. 


Following is the portion of the paper in which he discusses the theory 


of the tax and constitutional limitations as well as suggestive remedies. ) 


N the discussion of inheritance taxes and 
death duties, and the effect of the appli- 
eation of conflicting laws, it is sometimes 

well not to stray far away from the 
well settled fundamental bases upon which 
death duties are founded, and it is equally 
well to keep in mind certain definitely fixed 
principles of law and theories that have been 
settled by the courts. 


too 


Personal property, including intangibles, 
passes universally in the United States by 
virtue of the laws of the domicile of the 
Real property passes by virtue of 
the law of the state wherein it is located. 
These two principles are fundamental and 
elementary. <A state for inheritance, transfer, 
succession or legacy (as well as property) 
tax may impose an assessment and lay a tax 
by virtue of jurisdiction over the person or 
by virtue of jurisdiction over the property 
or the business conducted within its terri- 
torial limits. This principle is also funda- 
mental. 


owner. 


A state may not, for local property taxes, 
tax its own citizens or property without its 
borders. This has been held time and time 
again by the United States Supreme Court 
(see Louisville and Jeffersonville Ferry Com- 
pany vs. Kentucky, 188 U. 8S. 385; Delaware 
L. ete. R. R. Company vs. Pennsylvania 
(1905) 198 U. 8. 341; Union Transit Company 
vs. Kentucky (1905) 199 U. 8S. 194. 


Power of Tax Inheritances 


A state, for inheritance taxes, if the statute 
so provides, may impose an inheritance tax 


on its own citizens on all personal property 
wherever located. This is by virtue of the 
personal jurisdiction, and because all of the 
property passes by will or intestacy under its 
laws. A state may also lay an inheritance 
tax on all property within its borders or jur- 
isdiction by whomsoever owned. This is be- 
cause it has afforded protection to the prop- 
erty and because by its police power it may 
prevent the removal of the property from its 
jurisdiction. 

As there are only two grounds or bases 
upon which the succession tax or death duty 
may be predicated, it follows that if the per- 
son be not within the jurisdiction, then the 
property of the res must be. If the property 
or the res must be within the jurisdiction, it 
cannot be in two places at the same time. 
Property is property, a taxable entity. If it 
be in a place, it cannot be elsewhere. 


Rulings as to Registered and Unregistered 
Bonds 


All the courts have held bonds registered 


Black- 
(1923) ; 


and unregistered to be property itself. 
stone vs. Miller, 188 U. 8., 189, 206 
Wheeler vs. Schmer, 233 U. 8S. 484 (1914) ; 
Matter of Fearing, 200 N. Y. 340 (1911); 
Matter of Bronson, 150 N. Y. I. If the bond 
be property itself, then if the state have 
not jurisdiction of the person for an inher- 
itance tax, it must, by virtue of the principles 
above indicated, have jurisdiction of the bond 
—the bond must be physically located within 
the territorial limits of the taxing power. If 
the bond be without the state, then there is 
no property within the jurisdiction of the 
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state upon which to found the tax or lay the 
assessment. 

This is a sorites and the conclusion is in- 
evitable and exclusive. When one speaks of 
property having a situs, one means its loca- 
tion. Its location is single, not omnipresent. 
When the courts speak of a subject having 
a situs for taxation, they mean its place of 
taxation and this is exclusive. However, this 
does not mean that the same thing may not 
be used as a measure for taxation, if the 
tax be based upon jurisdiction of the per- 
for then it is not the thing taxed be- 
cause of its situs, but it is the person taxed 
because of his situs. One is an in rem pro- 
ceeding, the other in personam, 


son, 


In the discussion of the conflicting inher- 
itance tax laws of this country, many lawyers 
as well as writers have unfortunately con- 
fused the two bases of taxation, and assumed 
that they overlapped or were interchangeable. 
This is the underlying fault of the theory 
upon which many legislatures have under- 
taken to pile up tax upon tax on the same 
article of property owned by a decedent. 
Upon clearing up the confusion of the two 
bases of the application of this tax, the 
premise upon which is based the contention 
for subjecting property to a multiple tax, 
will be wiped away. 


Constitutional Limitations 
These are the constitutional limita- 
tions within which borders the _ states’ 
right to tax is supreme. It is not 
wise always, however, to exercise every right 
in the extreme. But we have seen that 
states have undertaken to pass the meridian 
of limitation and have sought to tax stock of 
foreign corporations owned by non-resident 
decedents when they had no jurisdiction on 
either the stock or the decedent. In the same 
manner, many states have sought to tax 
bonds regardless of their situs or the domi- 
cile of the owner. To the normal investing 
citizen this seems unjust and is not easily 
understood. Injustice, or a situation actuat- 
ing or developing the belief that injustice 
is being done, is always unwholesome. The 
laws as they exist today, with their wide 
variety and too considerable comprehensive- 
ness, are unwholesome, and make for steady 
dissatisfaction. This dissatisfaction is gov- 
ernmentally bad—and the path to good gov- 
ernment, happy and contented citizenship, re- 
spectful of and respecting laws, lies not that 
way. The death duty in America is histori- 
eally an attribute of the states. It is an 
anomaly when exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is a necessary basis of revenue 
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to the former, and incidentally to the latter. 
Properly legislated by the states, and fairly, 
not bureaucratically, administered, a wise 
law will hush the complaints and still the 
cries of discontent and dissatisfaction. If 
the federal tax can be reduced, and an entente 
cordiale of the states effected, looking to the 
elimination of duplicate and overlapping 
taxes, I believe the sesame to satisfaction 
will have been reached, and that this will oc- 
cur and be a result of this conference is a 
consummation earnestly, devoutly to be 
wished. 


Suggestive Remedies 


I shall venture to make some suggestions 
looking toward remedying what obviously is 
an intolerable condition. I am not disposed 
to believe that it is either politically probable 
or economically advisable at this time, with 
a huge war debt hanging over the United 
States, completely to eliminate and repeal the 
Federal Estate Tax Act. However, I believe 
that a long step forward, would be a reduc- 
tion of the Federal Estate Tax, assuming 
the repeal of it to be not advisable (as yet), 
to a point where the maximum tax shall not 
exceed ten per cent. 

I suggest as a remedy for the overlapping 
and complicated conditions obtaining relative 
to the inheritance tax systems of the states 
that the tax on non-resident estates be wholly 
eliminated. I believe that a careful study 
of the situation from an economic standpoint 
will demonstrate that the loss of revenue un- 
der such conditions, taking the country as a 
whole, would be relatively small. I say this, 
because, while a state may now obtain from 
non-resident death duties a considerable reve- 
nue, upon the death of decedents of that 
state, the other states are similarly taking 
revenue. It naturally follows that the 
amount of productive property left in the 
hands of the citizen is decreased by the 
amount that the foreign state has taken, and 
thus the normal annual revenue of that state 
is affected. 

If that be impracticable politically, and I 
am not disposed to be too optimistic about 
the possibility of no non-resident death duties, 
then, I believe that a_ reciprocal statute 
by a state eliminating the tax upon non- 
residents, if the state of the non-resident does 
not tax estates of decedents of that state, 
would be a substantial advance. As a last 
alternative, I very earnestly recommend as a 
possible curative plan, that the taxation of 
non-resident estates be limited to stocks of 
domestic corporations, and to the taxation of 
tangible personal property having a perma- 
nent situs within that state. If this should 
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be done, of course, it ought to follow that, so 
far as the tangible personal property is con- 
cerned, the state of the domicile ought to 
waive its right to impose a tax thereon. 


I offer these ideas as suggestive only, be- 
cause I believe the in:position of death duties 
a proper form of raising revenue, and I be- 
lieve it to be, under proper safeguards and 
conditions, a satisfactory producer of revenue. 
I am not insensible to the value of this form 
of tax upon the social welfare of the com- 
munity. Taxation, like traffic, will bear prop- 
erly and productively only so much burden. 
If this burden can be apportioned and admin- 
istered so as to produce a maximum of reve- 
nue with the least effect upon the incentive 
of individuals to productivity, and with a 
minimum of annoyance and duplication, then 
the flow of commercial and industrial activ- 
ity, which has been in part dammed, will be 
set free and will result in freshening and irri- 
gating the fields of not only the material, but 
the social welfare of people everywhere. 

& & & 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York has opened its new Harlem 
Market branch, located at First avenue and 
103d street. Another branch located at 
Broadway and Worth street will be opened 
about March 9th. The bank now has thir- 
teen branches. 
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Through The Years 


Old ‘‘Park Bank’’ 


We have kept our old friends because 
through years of active service the in- 
stitution has proved itself worthy of 
their loyalty. And we have established 
new friendships because financial in- 
stitutions the country over find here 
a thoroughly modern banking service, 
alert and in keeping with their re 
quirements. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 


With The 


CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIA- 
TION ORGANIZED IN BALTIMORE 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Baltimore City has been organized by repre- 
sentatives of the trust companies of that city. 
The objects of the association, as set forth 
in the articles adopted, are ‘“‘to promote the 
interest and general welfare of trust compa- 
nies and national and state banks engaging 
in fiduciary transactions in the city of Balti- 
more.” Membership in the association is lim- 
ited to trust companies and state and national 
banks conducting trust departments. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, H. H. M. Lee, vice-president 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company ; vice-presi- 
dent, F. Howard Warfield, trust officer Fidel- 
ity Trust Company; secretary, Robertson 
Griswold, vice-president and trust officer 
Maryland Trust Company ; treasurer, Charles 
W. Hoff, treasurer Union Trust Company. 

Members of the executive committee of 
the association were also elected at the meet- 
ing as follows: W. J. Casey, vice-president 
Continental Trust Company; Joseph T. 
Walker, vice-president Mercantile Trust and 
Deposit Company; W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr., 
vice-president and trust officer Colonial Trust 
Company ; G. Roy Mueller, vice-president Bal- 
timore Trust Company. 
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DIRECTORS 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN Presiden 


ELLIOTT AVERETI 
Vice-President, United Cigar Stores Co 


EDWARD J. BARBE R 


President, Barber Steamship Lines 
HOWARD BAYNE New York 
HENRY S. BOWERS Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
HARRY BRONNER Blair & Co., Inc. 


“L hat all may know ‘site ore 


Chairman, Franklin Railway Supply Co.,Inc. 


DELOS W. COOKE 
Associate Director, The Cunard Steamship 


« l 9 Co., Led. 
oe°8e at a ance EDWARD J. CORNISH 
Preside 


ni, National Lead Co. 
LOUIS N. De VAUSNEY Vice-President 
. - P CHARLES G. Du BOIS 
HE placing of a trade-mark on a loaf President, Western Electric Co. 


of bread may seem like a novelty, but FREDERICK F. FITZPATRICK 
¢ ¢ President, Railway Steel Spring Co. 
the records show that bread was trade- HENRY C. FOLGER es? 
marked as far back as the reign of Edward Chairman, Standard Oil Co. of New York 


¥ ’ j . BENNETT L., GILI Terrell, Texas 
of England, in the days whe sade: : ‘ 
I of | g d, the days when Crusades EDWARD HB. GREEN 
were stili the fashion. President, Texas Midland Railroad 


“ ” A és GEORGE W. HILL - 
It was enacted,” read the archives, “‘that Vice-President, American Tobacco Co. 


every baker shall have a mark of his own JOHN L. KEMMERER : 
» +h t w? ‘ h Whitney & Kemmerer 
for each sort of bread, so that all people may ELGOOD C. LUFKIN fit 
know at a glance that which they buy. Chairman, The Texas Co. 
5 as ] ‘ h CHARLES D. MAKEPEACE 
Since far-away times— not merely in these Vice-President 
es ) _ PETER McDONNELI 
modern days of advertised trade-marks— General Agent, Transatlantica Italiana 


> ’ : ¥ $. 8. Co. 
the maker’s name or mark on a piece ass 

. ae aay on a piece Of tH EODORE F. MERSELES 

goods has been a pledge in which the public President, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
has placed great confidence. ALBERT G. MILBANK, Masten & Nichols 


JOHN J. RASKOB 
And because the directors of this bank are Vice-President, E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours 
the real makers of its policies and actually JOSEPH SEEP “— 
direct its affairs, we publish their names Chairman, South Penn Oil Co. 
every once in a while as a pledge to you. At the as ae Vice-Presiden 
the Se: aboard, you can rest assured, you will suet President, American Brake Shoe_& 
find a sound banking connection and, along = 'c Veoareon ee 
with it, a pleasant, unhurried and personal HENRY WHITON 
interest in accounts, regardless of their size. President, Union Sulphur Company 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch Tye ; Uptown Branch 
115 BROADWAY a 24 EAST 4sth STREET 
at Cedar Street BROAD and BEAVER STREETS near Madison Avenue 











THE MOST FERTILE FIELD FOR TRUST ACTIVITY 


BEST APPROACH THROUGH CUSTOMERS AND STOCKHOLDERS 


D. D. KIMMEL 
President of The Midland Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Ipiror’s NOTE: 


The suggestions offered in the following article derive added inter- 


est from the fact that the Midland Bank has not only accumulated resources of twenty- 
six million dollars in the last three and a half years but has also built up a very large 


volume of trust department business. 


A large part of this fiduciary business was devel- 


oped through the methods described by Mr. Kimmel.) 


UILDING up a trust department is ai- 

ways a matter of building for the fu- 

ture. Individual trusts slowly, 
not only because they are usually established 
only after much consideration and many con- 
ferences but also because the most of them— 
executorships, guardianships, and _ trustee- 
ships of many kinds do not come actually 
into until the death of the maker. 
Given favorable circumstances, the obtaining 
of business trusts is a much simpler matter. 
The banker who hopes for a considerable 
volume of personal fiduciary business must 
plan his business-getting effort for the 
pull. 

The Midland Bank takes solid satisfaction 
in the volume of 
obtained in 
operation, but it is 
amount of 


come 


being 


long 


which it 
than four years of 
our feeling that the 
such business which we now en- 
joy is largely due to the fact that our en- 
deavors in this field, although intensive, have 
always been guided by the long look forward. 

Of course we have advertised our trust 
department, that our general public might 
know of the services which we are prepared 
to render, but we have not obtained, nor 
have we expected, any sudden or consider- 
able accession of business from such general 
publicity. ‘We have felt, instead, that our 
best trust prospects were to be found among 
the men and women who, either through 
ownership of our stock or relationship with 
one or another of our departments, were 
already personally interested in the institu- 
tion and likely to be favorably inclined 
toward it. While endeavoring to educate our 
public as to what the Midland Bank could 
do for them, we directed our solicitation, 
personal or by direct mail, to those who, as 
we believed, already knew enough about us 
to like our way of doing business. In other 


personal trusts 


has 


less 


words, we used the rifle rather than the 
shotgun, and chose the likeliest targets first. 

The our has made 
plain the soundness of this policy, but its 
soundness should be apparent to any banker 
even without a test. The man or woman 
whose property interests make fiduciary serv- 
ice desirable almost always has an estab- 
lished banking connection and it is usually 
that has proved satisfactory over a 
period of years. Naturally such individuals 
may. be expected to turn to their own banks 
when they consider entering into trust agree- 


success of endeavors 


one 








D. D. KIMMEL 
President, The Midland Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Distinctive Service For 
Your New York Business 
THE 
MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Deposits, December 31, 1924 - $293,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Board 








ments. 
against 
wasted. 


Advertising or 
them must 


directed 
largely 


effort 
therefore be 


sales 


The situation is a very different one where 
a bank’s are concerned. It is 
axiomatic that the customers of any finan- 
cial institution constitute the most fertile 
field for business, and the rule holds 
doubly true when trust matters are con- 
cerned. The banker knows his customers, 
and always he those who are 
most likely to be interested in fiduciary serv- 
ice. The very nature of his 
tionships with them 


customers 


new 


knows best 


rela- 
grasp of 


banking 
him a 


gives 


their trust requirements and simplifies corre- 


spondingly 
tion. 


the problem of effective solicita- 


For precisely the same reasons, the Mid- 
land has been consistent in its efforts to 
interest its directors and stockholders in the 
work of its trust department and has prof- 
ited accordingly. They are interested, if 
only as investors, in the bank’s growth and 
progress. We have made plain to them that 
they could hardly help it—and themselves— 
more effectually than by according it any 
trust business within their control or inter- 
est. 


Their response to our invitation to co- 


JOHN McHUGH 
President 


operate has made very plain to us that it is 
possible to interest stockholders in more than 
their dividend checks and that bank direc- 
once their interest has been aroused 
constitute a selling force of unusual and sel- 
dom appreciated potentiality. 


tors, 


2, °, ? 
* Ld 7° 


A DISTINCTIVE TRUST COMPANY 
BOOKLET 

One of the best contributions to contem- 
porary publicity productions dealing with the 
subject of trusts and trust company service 
is that issued recently by the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company of New York. It 
carries the title “Trusts” and tells what they 
are, how they are created and how they func- 
tion. While the subject is handled in a way 
to make the facts clear to the layman, the 
various contingencies and elements surround- 
ing administration of estates and property 
are worked in most skillfully. 


The Greenville Banking and Trust Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J.. elected E. Ed- 
ward Schlich, secretary-treasurer, vice-presi- 
Gent; 3... ¥. assistant 
was elected secretary-treasurer ; 
Stiller, assistant 
sistant treasurer. 


Shaw, treasurer, 
Walter S. 


secretary, was elected as- 
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BANKS 


CHICAGO 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 







Statements of Condition December 31, 1924 


CONTINENTAL znd COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK ° CHICAGO 


Resources 


Time Loams. . « © © © © © « « « + $136,340,303.69 
Domne Eee kt ce ct kl 8 ow wo o RE RE 


Acceptances .. > woe & Se 8,923,180.04 
Bonds, Securities, ote, “the on 19,871,126.45 
VU. S. Bonds and Treasury Stee ite a ce hd Oe ee 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 

Bank Premises (Equity) . . ‘ 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit . 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances (as per Conte) . 
Overdrafts . .. y 
Cash and due from Banke . 


» © 
+ a 
.* 
* 
*- 

. + -«-® 

“- 


Liabilities 
ae ee a a oa eo) ee a er ° 
Surplus .. oe eet eee ae ee ‘ 
Undivided Profits a a a oe a oe ee a 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Circulation. . . a te 


Liability on Letters of Credit oS! ‘ere 

aemeey Om Aocemtences « « ew tw ew tt th ee le el 
.., jImdividual . . . . « « + - $260,447,265.11 

Deposits} Ranks . 1... .. . . 157,853,181.22 


$474,814,812.71 


CONTINENTAL end COMMERCIAL 


$277,440,034.39 
47,787,390.81 
1,200,000.00 
7,900,000.00 
6,232,204.52 
1,094,266.04 
34,993.26 
133,125,923.69 


~ $474,814,812.71 


$ 25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
5,714,734.88 
2,173,405.29 
50,000.00 
6,878,470.10 
1,697,756.11 


418,300,446.33 


TRUST and SAVINGS BANK 


Resources 
Demand Loans . . - « «$ 13,410,554.38 
*U.S.Gov’t Bonds oni Treasury Notes. 36,141,083.49 
*Bonds due in 1925 to 1927 inclusive . 14,891,074.70 


*Other Bonds. . . cee Rs 9,549,464.89 
Cash and Due from Denke « a ghee a ie a 18,131,158.06 
Time Loans ..-- « « see @ op eae we 


* Adjusted to cost or market price whichever is lower. 


Liabilities 
Caplesl 2. se ee ew ee ew 8 to te | 5,000,000,00 
a ee a a, a ee 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... . uo 0 1,013,914.08 


Reserved for Taxes, Interest aed Dividends 1,618,613.82 


Demand Deposits . .. «++ + + + $29,390,1 10.52 
Time Deposits .. ++ «+c + « « « 54,885,667.82 
Special Deposits . . . . « «© « «© © « 9,746,950.97 


$ 92,123,335.52 
19,531,921.69 


$111,655,257.21 


$ 17,632,527.90 


94,022,729.31 
$111,655,257.21 


Total Deposits .... . $512,323,175 
Total Resources .... 586,470,069 


Invested Capital over . 61,000,000 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


TEPHEN GIRARD), in his day, traded with 
the length of the Atlantic seaboard, and his 
ships were as well known in New Orleans and 
Charleston as in Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston. 


Today The Girard National does a business 
which extends from coast to coast; it is known 
in Portland, Oregon, as well as Portland, Maine, 
and numbers its correspondents in all the fi- 
nancial centers of the United States. 


Whether your bank be East, West, 
North or South, let us serve you as 
your Philadelphia correspondent. 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 

















ESSENTIALS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF A TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING 


MAURICE E. REEVE 
Trust Officer, Union National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Eprtor’s NOTE: 


The author of the following was formerly associated with the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia where he introduced a standardized system of trust 
accounting for member banks and trust companies which is being successfully used in 


upwards of one hundred institutions. 
to smaller banks and trust companies.) 


NE of the greatest problems and a 

most important one to any bank or 

trust company doing a fiduciary busi- 
ness, is the selection of a proper and ade- 
quate trust accounting system. Several 
lengthy books, containing much information 
relative to accounting methods and the opera- 
tions of trust departments, have been pub- 
lished in past years. The various authors 
almost without exception have discussed the 
subject from the standpoint of trust depart- 
with one hundred millions 
or more. But of the many thousand finan- 
cial institutions in the United States exer- 
cising fiduciary powers there are probably 
not more than two hundred having trust 
totaling such an amount, and these 
are concentrated in a few of the larger cities 
principally on the Atlantic Seaboard. 

The of this 
fundamentals of trust accounting which are 
practical and adapted to the use of all trust 
departments. The accounting methods now 
in use by trust companies and banks in their 
trust departments have, as yet, not reached 
the same point of standardization and per- 
fection that exists in commercial bank ac- 
counting throughout the country. Each com- 
pany has a system which it is thought meets 
its own individual needs, and as a result 
we find almost as many personal trust ac- 
counting systems in use as there are trust 
departments. Many of these are 
antiquated and have become outgrown by 
increased business. Many do not contain the 
necessary safeguards for the proper protec- 
tion of either the company or the beneficia- 
ries and it may be conservatively stated that 
a large portion of the hundreds of millions 
of trust assets held by corporate fiduciaries 
are not surrounded by suitable accounting 
practices and physical safeguards. 


ments assets of 


assets 


purpose paper is to discuss 


Systems 


The methods he suggests are especially adaptable 


The dormant nature of many trust es- 
tates, together with the manner in which the 
cash and investments are handled by many 
institutions, makes for a condition that al- 
lows these assets to be more easily manipu- 
lated, and defalcations more easily covered, 
for a longer period of time, than in probably 
any other department of a bank or trust 
company, and therefore, if for no other rea- 
son than the attainment of maximum safety, 
it is important that proper accounting proce- 
dure be used. As the accounting process for 
corporate trusts is a comparatively simple 
matter, we will consider only the principles 
of personal trust accounting, which include 
such accounts as trustee, executor, adminis- 
trator, guardian, attorney-in-fact, agent and 
receiver, and these principles are the same 
for all institutions, whatever their size and 
in whatever state they may be operating. 


Three Essentials in Personal Trust 
Accounting 

Every trust officer who wishes his Per- 
sonal Trust Department to operate in a care- 
ful and expeditious manner, and who is also 
building for the future, must give earnest 
consideration to the three following funda- 
mentals: 


1. Safety 
2. Practicability 
3. Provision for Expansion 
The primary tenet, you will note, is safety. 
In most instances, the fiduciary is acting for 


a deceased person and therefore for one 
who placed his greatest confidence in the 
bank by charging it with the management 
of his estate. That this confidence shall not 
be misplaced, it is incumbent upon the fidu- 
ciary to place every possible safeguard 
around the handling of its trust funds, keep- 
ing ever in mind the fact that the adminis- 
tration of trusts is the most sacred function 
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which a banking 
to perform. 

Of almost equal importance is practicabil- 
ity. Accounting that entails the use of un- 
necessary records and detail is just as im- 
practical as one that does not provide for 
sufficient detail to show the condition of a 
given trust without too much searching and 
figuring on the part of those connected with 
the trust department. Many national banks 
pay exorbitant fees to those who design their 
trust accounting which in 
cases are entirely too complicated for 
in a small trust department. The ideal sys- 
tem is from which can be ascertained, 
with the least possible effort, the total lia- 
bilities and total assets of the department, 
together with the liability of the fiduciary in 
with each individual trust, a 
record of its assets, listed as to their kind, 
and the amount of cash on hand, properly 
divided as to principal and income. 

And the third fundamental is provision for 
expansion. The usefulness of any system is 
greatly reduced if it will not permit expan- 
sion to an almost unlimited extent, without 
necessitating major changes in its operation. 
Though the trust department is usually of 
more or less slow growth, the speaker knows 
of instances in which, through unexpected 
death, the problem of increased business, in 
a small trust department, has become a seri- 
one almost overnight, and the 
large fiduciary companies in Philadelphia 
have spent many thousands of dollars in 
reconstructing their accounting structures to 
properly handle business, which 
should have been previously anticipated. 

If these three fundamentals are made the 
basic principles of any trust department, its 
current operation and its subsequent growth 
and expansion will be a matter of little con- 
cern. 

While | was connected with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia, it was my privi- 
lege to have been actively engaged in a suc- 
cessful effort to the standardization 
of trust accounting among the member 
banks, especially the national banks. This 
idea met with such approbation that up- 
wards of hundred institutions are Low 
using identical accounting principles in the 
vperation of their trust departments. Let 
me illustrate the practical application of 
these fundamental principles by giving you 


institution is called upon 


systems, some 


use 


one 


connection 


ous some of 


increased 


foster 


one 


J 
a short description of the accounting system 
now being used by these institutions. 


Control Books and Records 


The books and records for its 


operation are as follows: 


necessary 
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Journal. 
Docket Sheet. 
Asset Sheet. 
Trust Ledger Sheet. 
5. General Ledger. 
6. Statement of Condition. 

The docket, asset, and trust ledger sheets 
are the primary records around which this 
system is constructed. They are loose leaf 
in form and are placed in the binder in the 
order named. That is to say, the three 
sheets are used for each trust and are kent 
in the binder in alphabetical arrangement 
under the name of the trust. 

The docket, designed for trusts of any 
nature, either court or voluntary, is used as 
a place of record for general information in 
connection with the trust, and upon it is 
usually entered the title of the trust, the 
date of the death of the decedent or the 
date of execution of the trust agreement, 
the general status of the estate at the time 
of the appointment, the date and record of 
the probate of the will, the power of in- 
vestment, the names and addresses of par- 
ties in interest, the date of birth of minors, 
the name of the counsel for the estate, and 
other information of importance. On the 
reverse side of this sheet may also be copied 
the will or trust agreement, or any part 
thereof pertaining to the trust. The amount 
of detail placed on the docket usually varies 
with each individual trust. The use of this 
form of docket is convenient, in that when 
general information is desired about a given 
trust, it can be had at once without search- 
ing through various papers or reading the 
entire trust indenture. 

The asset sheet is used as a place of rec- 
ord for all assets of the trust estate except- 
ing cash, which is carried on the trust ledger 
sheet. It is important that all assets, of 
every nature excepting cash, be properly en 
tered on this record, at their appraised or 
carrying value, immediately upon their re- 
ceipt. The sheet is ruled to show the cor- 
rect classification as to the kind of invest- 
ment, whether bonds, stocks, mortgages, real 
estate, or miscellaneous assets. This record 
is in no bookkeeping record, but 
merely a list of assets, and the fact that all 
transactions must be posted through the 
trust ledger record eliminates the necessity 
of showing debits or credits here. Provision 
is made, however, for showing the date and 
the disposition of assets. 


Trust Ledger Sheet 
The trust ledger sheet contains six 
umns, in addition to sufficient space for the 


sense a 


col- 
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entry of full details; these columns embrac- 
ing a debit, credit, and balance, for both in- 
come and principal cash, the latter constitut- 
ing uninvested trust funds. The advantage 
of having separate columns for principal and 
income, and for showing at all times the 
balances remaining in each of these ac- 
counts, is evident. All transactions, of what- 
ever nature, should be posted from the jour- 
nal to this sheet. If this procedure is fol- 
lowed, statements to beneficiaries and ac- 
counts for court can be compiled with com- 
parative ease, without the necessity of mak- 
ing an audit in order to get the required 
information. 

The docket, asset, and trust ledger records 
being in loose leaf form, the larger company 
will find it convenient to divide the alphabet 
and have two or three binders, while the 
smaller institution will carry all on one book, 
Thus, as its business increases, the smaller 
company is net faced with the problem of 
changing its accounting System, but, by the 
purchase of an additional binder and the 
physical transfer of sheets, it is at once in a 
position to expand to an unlimited degree. 

From the three records above described, 
any person, whether or not he be familiar 
with its details, can quickly ascertain gen- 
eral information regarding an estate, the as- 
sets on hand, and the cash balance in both 
principal and income accounts, and thus is 
enabled to readily acquire a talking knowl- 
edge of the trust. 


Book of Original Entry 

The journal is the book of origina] entry, 
and in this every transaction of the depart- 
ment should be entered. In order that the 
posting of the journal may be done as quick- 
ly and easily as possible, a columnar form 
has been adopted showing a debit and credit 
column for each general ledger account, the 
most active accounts being placed nearest 
the explanation space. Journal entries are 
posted in detail to the trust ledger sheet and 
in totals only to the various general ledger 
accounts. The total debits to the depository 
for any given day will equal the amount of 
deposits to be made, and. per 
total credits will equal the 
checks drawn. 

The trust department general ledger, 
known as such and containing the eontrol] ac- 
counts necessary to insure practicability and 
adequate safety, was seldom used previous 
to the past few years. Banking departments 
consider the general ledger one of their most 
important records, and it is felt that there 
is just as great a need for its use in the 
trust department. In the general ledger will 


contra, the 
total of the 
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be carried a control account for each class 
of investments, for income cash, for 
vested trust funds, and usually for commis- 
sions and interest. The asset accounts will 
Show debit balances, and the liability ac- 
counts will show credit balances. The bal- 
ance shown in any general ledger account 
will represent the total of that asset or lia- 
bility in all of the trust estates, 


unin- 


Accounts Carried in General Ledger 


It may be well to explain the nature of 
some of the accounts carried in the general 
ledger. Under the caption of “Miscellane- 
ous” are carried all miscellaneous assets, 
Such as notes, household furniture, jewelry, 
or any other assets that do not properly be- 
long in the other asset accounts. The bal- 
ance in the “Depository” account represents 
total cash, both principal and income, of all 
trust estates, toge 


‘ther with commissions and 
undistributed 


interest. All cash received 
should at once be deposited with the deposi- 
tory, and all payments be 
fund checks. 

The “Invested Trust Funds” balance is a 
total of all the investments of the trust de- 
partment, and is the credit balance, which 
is offset by the total debit balances in the 
“Bonds,” “Mortgages,” “Miscel- 
laneous,” and “ accounts. “Unp- 


and 
ger 
total principal of all 
Commissions, as they are re 


made by trust 


“Stocks,” 
teal Estate” 


invested Trust Funds” is principal cash, 
the balance as shown on the general led 


represents the 
trust 


cash 
estates. - 
ceived, are placed in the “Commissions” ae- 
count until the end of the fiscal] period, when 
the balance is taken into the undivided prof- 
its of the institution. 

Interest received from the depository on 
the trust cash deposit balance may be con- 
veniently placed in the “Interest” account 
until such time as it is desired to distribute 
it among the various trusts to which it be- 
longs. <A fiduciary should not 
profit or gain from any court 
than regular commissions: therefore, it is 
essential that all interest received on bank 
balances be distributed to the trusts and not 
be allowed to accumulate for the benefit of 
the fiduciary. 


make any 
trust other 


Composite Statement of Trust Department 

The advantages of taking a statement of 
the condition of the trust department from 
the general ledger are obvious. Directors 
find such a statement is of interest when 
presented at their meetings; it furnishes a 
means of showing readily the growth of the 
business, and is especially valuable for the 


purpose of denoting the amount of unin- 
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vested trust funds, and thus making possible 
the prompt investment of all funds available. 

Such are the fundamentals and their ap- 
plication in the operation of personal trusts, 
and such their functions. No attempt has 
been made to discuss the numerous auxiliary 
records that must be installed as business 
increases. These will be dismissed with the 
statement that such records are numerous 
and of great variety, their selection being 
dependent upon the particular needs and 
size of each trust department. 

In conclusion, let me say that the growth 
of the personal trust business is greatly de- 
pendent upon the education of the people to 
the belief that the banks and trust com- 
panies are able and are very much in earnest 
in their desire to administer promptly and 
earefully all trusts given to their custody. 
The company that lacks these fundamentals 
together with facilities and equipment, in the 
way of proper accounting methods, will not 
be able to administer its affairs in a credit- 
able manner, and will not be assisting in 
this education of the people to the use of 
the corporate fiduciary. 

a a 
OFFICIAL STAFF OF HARTFORD-CON- 
NECTICUT TRUST COMPANY 

Following the recent election of Nathan D. 
Prince to the presidency of the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company of Hartford, 
Conn., and the election of former President 
Meigs H. Whaples to the chairmanship of 
the board of trustees, a number of other pro- 
motions were made in the executive staff 
which now consists of the following: 

Meigs H. Whaples, chairman of the board 
of trustees; Arthur P. Day, vice-chairman ; 
Nathan D. Prince, president. 

Banking Department: Henry H. Pease, 
vice-president; Hosmer P. Redfield, vice- 
president; Allen H. Newton, treasurer; 
Warren T. Bartlett, secretary; Charles A. 
Hunter, assistant treasurer; Newton W. 
Larkum, assistant treasurer; Harold M. Ken- 
yon, auditor, 

Trust Department: Clement Scott, vice- 
president; J. Lincoln Fenn, trust officer; 
Charles C. Russ, trust officer; Albert T. 
Dewey, trust officer; Clark T, Durant, trust 
officer; Thomas J. Rogers, assistant secre- 
tary; R. G. Blydenburgh, assistant secretary ; 
William C. Bose, assistant secretary 


The Banking Department of the State of 
New York has ruled that the City of Chicago 
bonds are a legal investment for savings 
banks in this state. 

The Capitol Trust Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has filed organization certificate. 
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Have you thought 
of this ? 


The care with which you 
handle your checks and 
other negotiable documents, 
Suggests as a further pre- 
caution the use of Na- 
tional Safety Paper—to 
prevent any attempt at 
alteration. 

Ask your stationer, printer 
or lithographer for checks 
on National Safety Paper. 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 








R. H. NEILson 


Recently elected, General Manager, Eastern Trust Com- 


pany, Halifax, N. S. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1924 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Serving 419,000 big and little accounts 
at Euclid Avenue and East Ninth 
Street and in 52 Other Commu- 
nity Centers in and Near 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cash on hand and in banks eek ... $22,430,805.62 
U. S. State, Municipal and Other Bonds and 

Investments.... ...e.  30,613,299.82 
Loans and Discounts ... 144,205,477.03 
Overdrafts.... Oe 45,393.77 
Real Estate and Banking Hous« 5,812,371.29 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other Re- 

sources........ E : 904,296.16 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit exe- 

cuted by this bank ; 1,397,208.71 


Total $205,408,852.40 


Liabilities 
Capital Stock ..  $8,600,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits... 4,801,489.82 
Other Liabilities R 1,258,292.16 
NS Sere : 189,351,861.71 
Letters of Credit executed for Customers : 1,397,208.71 


Total $205,408,852.40 
° 


4 
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An Uninterrupted 
Dividend Record 


DOLLARS PER SHARE 


NET EARNINGS PER SHARE OF A.T. & T. 
STOCK AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS 


R the past 42 years, the A. T. & T. Company 

and its predecessors have paid not less than $7.50 
a share per year, which each year has been earned 
with a margin of safety. 


A substantial surplus has thus been accumulated and 
kept in the business, increasing the equity of the 
individual stockholder while increasing the usefulness 
of the entire Bell System. 


This financial record not only reflects the stability 
of the Company but accounts for the remarkable 
steadiness of the stock's market price. 


It also accounts for the fact that today there are 
more than 343,000 stockholders. 
A. T. & T. Stock pays 9% dividends. It can 


be bought in the o en market to yield about 7%. 
Write for pamphlet, “Some Financial Facts.” 


SELL TELEPHONE ’ 
SECURITIES ro. * 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’ 's 


Messenger 





































THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS AS A 


VALUABLE FACTOR IN TRUST COMPANY DEVELOPMENT 
NUMEROUS RAMIFICATIONS AND SOME OF THE ACTUAL RESULTS 


(Epitor’s Nore: 


Although primarily organized for profit the trust company, in its 
broadest sense, is a quasi-public institution. 


OBTAINED 


EDWARD M. HEERMANS 
Director Public Relations, Union Trust Company of Detroit 


Its success is measured by the character 


and spirit which animates its service in the protection of property for the living and in 


faithfully interpreting the written instructions of those who have departed. 


With such 


a background the possibility of publicity and of approach to the public are unlimited. 
One of the latest innovations in this respect is the department of public relations which 
is described herewith from the standpoint of what may be actually accomplished.) 


NCE upon a time, as the fairy stories 
would begin, the banking institution 
looked out upon the public through 
behind which its 

seclusion. This isolation 
amounted almost to a hostility toward any 
sort of publicity concerning the business of 
banks and trust companies. That was the 
day of fewer banking institutions and small- 
er centers of population. As banks multi- 
plied, as evolution developed the modern age 
and all it implied and as competition in- 
creased, a metamorphosis in banking ethics 
became sharply accentuated. By degrees the 
banker began to peer out from behind the 
partitions of his executive offices and glimpse 
the public which was bringing its business 
to his counting room. 


frosted glass, 


executives 


sat in solemn 


Innovation in Service 


This institution created a new department 
about a year ago, which in the extent of its 
aims and practices is probably an innova- 
tion with trust companies, if not with banks 
generally. In creating the department of 
public relations and announcing the appoint- 
ment of the director, who has 
made an officer of the company, 
Frank W. Blair stated in the local 
the time: 


been 
President 
press at 


since 


“In a very personal way the life and serv- 
ice of the Union Trust Company are dedi- 
cated to the public—to serving its interests; 
protecting the property or estate of the in- 


dividuals and safeguarding the destinies of 
those entrusted to its care, not only for to- 
day and tomorrow, but through the years to 
Union 


come. The Trust Company has al- 








ways felt that its operations and activities 
belonged to the public of Detroit and Michi- 


gan, because of their intimate relationship 
which amounts to a sort of quasi-partner- 
ship. More than ever, during the past few 


years since our company began to expand so 
rapidly and take on so many additional ac- 
tivities, is this true. There fore we have 
established this department of public rela- 


tions, through which the public may 


gain 




























































































Epwarp M. HEERMANS 
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information about the utility of many of our 
departments, and that the interests and wel- 
fare of our clients may be enhanced.” 

That inaugural statement contains the 
pith of the motive back of the new depart- 
ment; but the extent of its ramifications and 
practices which we shall attempt to outline 
here, has proven at the end of the first year 
to be of even greater potency and useful- 
ness than the president’s announcement in- 
timated. 

Someone has recently said that this is an 
age of ready-made opinions. While there is 
possibly much truth behind the thought, we 
can only accept it as an indication of the 
power and influence of the public press, 
without agreeing that it is literally true. 
Rather, the writer would lay down the hypo- 
thesis that the public, anywhere and every- 
where, has come to almost demand full and 
frank information concerning the wares 
which are offered to it, whether of products 
or service. This may have had its influence 
upon the merchants of the world and been a 
strong contributing influence upon the bank- 
er, who today lives by a code of ethics 
which would have driven his grandfather in 
the banking business to distraction, perhaps 
to the madhouse. Figuratively, the frosted 
glass partition has been taken down. 


Province of the Director of Public Relations 

Long before the department of public re- 
lations was created in this company, it had 
its advertising department under a compe- 
tent manager who continues to expend a lib- 
eral appropriation in the local field each 
year, with a constructive objective which 
produces desirable results. In straight pub- 
licity the director of public relations super- 
vises the handling of all the legitimate news 
of the various departments of the trust com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. Hitherto annual 
meetings and deaths of officials constituted 
the news which “drifted” to the press. Now 
we look for news, find it—sometimes make 
it. The local press is cultivated and the 
friendly good will of the editors and staffs 
is maintained continually. This is not done 
with any effusiveness or lack of elegancy. 
In fact it has long been the policy of the 
Union Trust Company to make the news- 
paper publishers and editors feel at home at 
the institution and among its executives and 
employees, 

But this policy has been made a business, 
just as much a business as that of any of the 
financial or other departments of the com- 
pany. It is an everyday business. The col- 


lecting of the legitimate news within the 
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company has also been put on a_ business 
and the learned to expect 
that the news will always be forthcoming, 
at the proper time, 


Moreover, it is 


basis press has 


from this department. 
prepared in newspaper 
“style,” so that the copy is acceptable, aye 
welcome, and almost always printed without 
change. 


Many Lines of Contact 


Our publicity is not confined to the bare 
news which develops from day to day. We 
anticipate the hunger of editors for worth- 
while features and many such are prepared, 
including interviews on timely topics with 
officers of the company—very frequently 
semi-news possessing an educational value 
as to trust company facilities, useful to the 
public and with which the public is unfa- 
miliar. 

Executives and 
encouraged to 
at home and 
tional organizations. 
called speakers’ 


heads of departments are 
invitations to speak 
before local and aa- 
Indeed, under a so- 
which the depart- 
ment of public has formed, this 
service has been placed at the disposal of 
civie organizations at home and elsewhere 
at various times. This is carried on in a 
dignified manner, with proper regard for 
ethics, but nevertheless has succeeded and 
during the eleven months of the first year 
of the department some forty such addresses 
have been delivered from the 
pany or its Quite frequently 
the topics directly or indirectly, to 
some form of the company’s various services. 


accept 
abroad 


bureau 
relations 


by men 
subsidiaries. 
relate, 


com- 


If the speaker goes to some outside city, 
the date is anticipated and an epitome of 
his address with photograph of the speaker 
is placed at the disposal of the proper edi- 
tor of the leading newspaper in 
and is almost always used. If 


such city 
the address 
is made locally, the fact is given such notice 
as the event warrants, 
paper standards 

In brief, the 


according to news- 


department of public rela- 


tions thus stands ready to serve any person, 
or any organization, having a legitimate de- 


mand upon us. We cultivate the public and 
frequently volunteer such as with 
the local real estate board, the state real 
estate association, advertising clubs, the local 
chapter of the A. I. B. and auxiliary, the 
local bankers club and Michigan State Bank- 
ers’ Association, our directors in their pri- 
vate capacities, and many others. The latch 
string is not only out, but service is to be 
found within. 


service, 
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Many Columns of Valuable Publicity 

During the eleven months of the first 
year of the operation of this department, 
4,558 newspuper column-inches of publicity 
matter concerning the Union Trust Company 
have been accepted and published in the 
local press, daily and periodical, the state 
and outside newspapers and _ period- 
This amounts to about 228 newspaper 
columns, or quite as much as 29 solid news- 
paper pages of eight columns each. 

Quantity is the least of the value of this 
service and the results in quantity 
forth 
such 


press 


icals. 


are set 
here merely to reveal the volume in 
form as the reader 
through comparison. Great care is exercised 
and all such matter, or “copy,” is 
and prepared with discretion 

The layman's accepted view of 
of service is vague. To his mind it is a 
sort of hodgepodge, described in his 
language as writing “pieces for the paper” 
and submitting them to 
under such an idea 
The details of the 
the Union Trust 
are worthy of a 
future time. 


can visualize 
chosen 


this sort 


best 


editors. Practice 
would not get us far. 
methods in vogue with 
Company as to publicity 
separate chapter at some 

In concluding this part of the subject, it 
might be added that one of the innovations 
introduced by the director is a monthly trade 
letter service supplied to forty-six state daily 
newspapers outside of Detroit and also regu- 
larly used by the one morning newspaper in 
Detroit. This digest of 
confidential received by 
ment from and civic 
monthly, from the eighty-eight 
Michigan, and prepared in readable style, 
without editorial bias. It has the ring of 
authority because it contains facts, 


letter is a 
reports 
banks 


special 
the depart- 
organizations 

counties of 


The Scholarship Foundation 

The banking public is more or less familiar 
with the Scholarship Foundation of the 
Union Trust Company, established in 1923 
and put into effect through the department 
of public relations for the first time last 
The sum of five thousand dollars is 
distributed annually to five senior students 
of parochial and public high schools in De- 
troit and the counties of Wayne, Oakland 
and Macomb. Five students are now in col- 
lege, with a $1,000 nest-egg in cash each, 
result of the 1924 essay contest, in which 254 
seniors participated, the subject being “The 
Selection of Investments.” Medals and other 
awards are made in connection with 
the contest. This year probably as many 
as 400 essays will be submitted, the theme 


year. 


as 


also 
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being “Home Ownership.” The plan has 
been successful beyond the fondest hopes of 
the executives of institution. No taint 
commercialism is permit- 
ted to touch the movement at any time. 


the 
of advertising or 


Reason for strictly maintaining this policy 
toward the Scholarship 
obvious. Yet it is 
gratifying results have been 
subtle and largely sentimental, the 
widespread interest created has been sub- 
stantial and we believe permanent, contribu- 
ting to the maintenance of the friendly and 
favorable sentiment which the public in the 
territory has long held toward this trust 
company, and enhancing it in new quarters. 

The department of public relations with 
this company might be said to represent the 
point of contact between the institution and 
the public, in everything except transactions. 
And it is true also that in transactions, in 
a broad way, through the study of the pub- 
lic’s needs and desires with an eye to the 
proper reception and treatment of the throngs 
who come to the building on and 
in other ways, there is also revealed an un- 
contact. The department the 
public a constant study. 


Foundation is of 
course true that, 
the 


less 


while 
more or 


business 


seen makes 


The frosted glass partition of the banking 
house has disappeared. The banker has be- 
come warmly human, but his greeting to the 
public as it calls, could not be a 
welcome in person—not with this 


physical 
company 


at least, for on an ordinary single day, by 


actual count, we found that 5,600 persons 
entered the the institution. Such 
a welcome could not be literally extended by 
the executive or uny bank, 
except perhaps in the small county-seat town. 
But we do greet them. 


doors of 


executives in 


The department of public relations meets 
the public, client, or visitor; not in person 
either. But by suggesting ways whereby 
proper attention is paid to the visitor, 
through information commissioners and all 
employees. The public is welcomed through 
the public press wherein he is also informed 
through various means of publicity concern- 
ing our facilities and activities. When the 
department is finally perfected in all its 
ramifications and possibilities, recommenda- 
tions of this department, in course of its 
duty toward the public—thinking, feeling, 
anticipating both from the viewpoint of the 
public and that of the bank as it does—will 
bring about many other changes and inaugu- 
rate many innovations, in time to come. The 
public likes it, the company benefits by it 
and no ethical laws are violated. 
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To Trust Companies 


Banks, Bankers and Corporations, this 
Company extends an invitation to 
utilize its services. 


Commercial Banking 
Credit Information 
Foreign Exchange 
Administration of Trusts 


Registrar and Transfer 
Agent of Stocks 


Correspondent Accounts 
Mortgage Investments 
Real Estate Appraisals 


Preparation and Certification 
of Municipal Bond Issues 


Collection and Pay- 
ment of Coupons 


Financial Reorganizations 


Inquiries are welcomed 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
$7,400,000 


New York 





TRUST 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST CO. 
The thirty-fifth year of service of the Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company of Washington, 
D. C., was one of the most prosperous in the 
history of that organization. In March of 
last the new building for the West End 
Branch office was opened and increasing vol- 
ume of business has necessitated acquisition 
addition to the present main office. 
lbeposits showed a substantial gain to a total 
of $12,669,000. 1924 were 
$666,314 as compared with $685,072 in 1928. 
Surplus and undivided profits increased from 
$1.889.279 to $1,973,149. On December 31st 
last there were 9,120 savings accounts with 

total savings of $3,106,689. 


year 


of an 


Gross earnings in 


JOHN B. Csawee 


President Washington, (D. C.,) Loan & Trust Company 


have increased 
and its profits 
The com- 

has been suecessful in actively develop- 
life insurance trust business as well as 
other features of fiduciary service. Gratifying 
reports were also presented in behalf of the 
real estate and insurance departments. The 
foreign department completed its fifth year 
with turnover of business amounting to $3,- 
280,000. Stockholders received as dividends 
the sum of $130,000. 


Trust 
rapidly 
were 


department 
during the past 
well over the previous year. 


assets 


year 


pany 


ing 
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FRE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $357,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


HALIFAX 

St. Joun, N. B. 
St. Joun’s, NFip. 
QUEBEC 

TORONTO 
HAMILTON 


ANOTHER CAPITAL INCREASE FOR 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
Directors of the Trust New 

which has its main office in Jersey 

and is under the able guidance of 

William C. Heppenheimer, recently 

voted to increase the capital stock from $2,- 

000,000 to $2,500,000. At a meeting of stock- 

holders on February 16th the proposal was 

ratified. This increase follows closely upon 
an increase in capital in 1922, from $1,500,- 

000 to $2,000,000. The latest increase is on 

the basis of a stock dividend of 25 per cent. 

The increase in 


Company of 
Jersey, 
City, 
General 


1922 was 
stock dividend of 33 1/3 per cent. 

The growth of the Trust Company of New 
Jersey has been notable. Last year deposits 
increased nearly $5,000,000 following a gain 
of over $6,000,000 in 1923, making aggregate 
deposits on December 31st, last of $49,717,000 
and resources of $54,742,000. Since the main 
office was moved into the new building in 
Journal Square, Jersey City, three years ago, 
assets increased $37,000,000 to the latest fig- 
ure of nearly $55,000,000. 

William C. Heppenheimer, Jr., of the 
president, George Heppenheimer, was elected 
first vice-president of the Trust Company of 
New Jersey recently. 


accompanied by a 


son 
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A 


St. Louis Office 
for Your Bank 


Correspondents of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company all have a 
St. Louis Office— with 
executives, messengers, 
and dircct wire facilities. 


A private representative 
could render few services 
which the Mississippi 
Valley does not stand 
ready to perform for its 
correspondents. 


You are invited to “‘open”’ 
such a St. Louis Office. 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 







Established 1903 


offers American citizens having investments in Canada 
covering every feature known to an up-to-date trust company, 


alone excepted. It is purely 
tion, accepting no “agony 


Fdmonton, Lethbridge anx 


a Tri 


and 














total trust assets of $158.906.734 un 
der administration the National Trust Com 
pany of Toronto records another year of ex- 


cellent progress. The activities and 


methods 


i 


f the company were comprehensively re 
viewed at the recent annual meeting of 
shareholders. Among the achievements of 
the past year was a gain of $12,000,000 in 
total assets, including an increase of 20 per 


cent in guaranteed funds; 
business of the 
Hamilton 


office 


purchase of as 
Merc: Trust 
which is maintained 
and completion of 


sets and 


intile 
Company of 
branch 


is a 


exten 


sive improvements in the main office in To 
ronto. The balance sheet amply testifies to 
the high standard of administration and the 


approved policies which are observed in di 
recting the affairs of the National Trust 
Company. The qualities characterize 
the management of branch offices conducted 
at Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
and the agencies maintained in 
in Seotland. 
The company’s operations as well as gen- 
eral business and financial conditions in Can- 
ada were surveyed in addresses at the 
holders’ meeting by the president, Sir Jo- 
seph Flavelle, Bart., and by Vice-President 
and General Manager W. E. Rundle. Sir Jo- 
seph Flavelle commented upon the growing 
confidence shown by the public in the man- 
agement of the company’s affairs and espe- 
cially in the handling of fiduciary 
ments. He reviewed the 
trust and investment 
compahy has 
efficiency. 
Vice-President and General Manager W. E 
Rundle discussed the activities of the com- 
pany in detail at the meeting, showing that 
net profits and the volume of business under 


same 


Saskatoon 


London and 


share- 


appoint- 
various features of 
service in which the 
developed a high degree of 





NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY OF TORONTO, CANADA, RECORDS 
ANOTHER YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 











, its fiduciary services, 


banking 


ist, Executorial and Administrative Institu- 
having its 
Vancouver 


branch offices in Saskatoon, 














idministration for the 
largest in the 
Net 


year 1924 


history of the 


were the 
organization. 


earnings amounted to $35S8.262. which, 
together with $204,540 brought forward from 
previous year into profit and loss account, 


enabled the 
dends to 


company to pay $270,000 in 


shareholders at the 


divi- 
rate of 12 per 


cent per annum; to provide $61,769 for Do- 
minion, Provincial and municipal taxes, 
ther than taxes on real estate; to write off 
company’s office premises $109,586 and to 
‘arry forward $121,586 into profit and loss 
iccount for 1925. Mr. Rundle referred to 
the relatively modest net profit return to 
shareholders as contrasted with the yolume 


of trust 
ing the 


assets 


best 


under administration, 
evidence of 
ciary management and 
after estates and trusts. 
directed 


afford- 
cost of fidu- 
looking 
Attention was 
to the writing off of the 
for extensive alterations 
additional safe deposit 

office in 


the low 
service for 
also 
entire 
and installation of 
vaults at the 


cost 


main 
Toronto. 











It is worthy of note that 
the company, whether 
guaranteed trust 
balance sheet at 
market prices, 
been 


all the assets of 
held on capital or on 
account, are carried in the 
figures well below present 
and that ample provision has 
made for all contingencies. 
A year ago the capital of the company stood 
at $2,000,000, fully paid-up with 
fund of an equal amount. In connection 
with the taking over of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of Hamilton, the capital was in- 
creased to $2,250,000 and the reserve stands 
at a similar figure. Another gratifying fea- 
ture was the increase in deposits, equal to 
20 per cent over the previous year. The 
amount of SAT NE 
sued and repayable a 

two to five years, co 


possible 


reserve 


trust certificates, is- 
fixed periods of from 
shows substantial in- 
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crease, as 


evidence of 
the company. 


public confidence in 


In regard to mortgage operations Mr. Run- 
dle said: 

“IT would remind the shareholders that it 
has the custom of the company for 
many years to set aside annually, before de- 
claring its profits,.an- appropriation to meet 
possible mortgage We recognized 
from the inception of our mortgage loan 
business in Western Canada that the higher 
rates of interest 


been 


losses. 


charged to borrowers there 
were due to the somewhat greater risks in- 
volved in loaning in the West. Consequently 
we believed that prudence and sound fi- 


nance dictated that even during the 


years 


when mortgage interest was being promptly 


met and when little, if anything, was heard 
of foreclosures, something should be prepared 
and laid aside ‘for a rainy day.’ 
propriations have naturally reached 
substantial figures, and we feel confident 
they will be ample to take care of all contin- 
gencies, 
the 
and 


These ap- 
now 


Our foreclosed properties are all in 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
Alberta. We rarely have to foreclose a 
mortgage east of the Great Lakes, and very 
seldom in this territory does mortgage inter- 
est remain unpaid for more than a month 
or so, 
“Interest 
vestments in 


collections on mortgage in- 
Western Canada were better 
met in 1924 than for some time previously. 
A comparison of our balance sheet for 1924 
with that of a that while 
our mortgages increased 
during the past year, due and 
accrued thereon is than it was 
twelve months ago. 

“Conditions in Western Canada have un- 
doubtedly the last two years, 
and, as a result, the evidence points to a 
better and more hopeful feeling today in 
our Prairie Provinces than has existed there 
for some time.” 


our 


year shows 


ago 
have considerably 
the interest 
even less 


improved in 


By-laws of the company were amended at 


the annual meeting providing for 
in the number of 


increase 
directors from 29 to 34 
to afford representation on the board in be- 
half of new interests represente:t in the ac- 
quisition of the Mercantile Trust Company. 


Four Pittsburgh banks were beneficiaries 
under a novel will filed a few days ago. A 
small storekeeper directed that his executor 
should do certain things and that after pay- 
ing the cost, the residue should go to the 
four banks in which he had maintained sav- 
ing accounts for years. 
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ANNUAL MEETING TRUST COMPANY 


ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK STATE 

J. Y¥. G. Walker, a vice-president of the 
Central Union Trust Company of New York 
and a director in four large insurance com- 
panies, was elected president of the Trust 
Company Association of New York State at 
the annual meeting recently held at the 
Sankers’ Club. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-presidents, M. N. Bruckner, chairman 
of the board of the New York Trust Com- 
pany; Charles E. Treman, president, Ithaca 
Trust Company, Ithaca, N. Y., and N. I. 
Taber, president of the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y.; 
assistant 
Trust Company, and 
Bush, vice-president of 


treasurer, D. Hohman, 
secretary of the Central Union 
secretary, James I. 
the Equitable Trust 
Company. 

New members of the 
include George I. 
James H. 


Executive Committee 
Skinner, H. E. Machold, 
Perkins and E. T. Eshelman. 

The chief topic of discussion at the meet- 
ing, which preceded a luncheon, was a ques- 
tionnaire and report sent out recently by 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of New 
York City relating to the broadening of the 
scope of investment of funds held by the 
trustees of estates. The majority of forty- 
six banks and thirteen individual trustees 
answering the questions, favored making cer- 
tain public utility bonds permissible. 

“It is difficult to investment 
formula,” said McLaughlin, State 
Superintendent of Banks, who addressed the 
meeting. “Certainly we should not include 
securities that one could point to with 
criticism. It would be a fatal mistake for 
the trust companies to go to the Legislature 
with one bill and the banks with 
another. They should cooperate in drafting 
a law. We should make clear to the Legisla- 
ture that we are seeking to make eligible 
only the very best public utility securities— 
a possible 10 per cent of the existing ones.” 


establish an 


George H. 


any 


savings 


TRUST COMPANY ABSORBS BANK 

Stockholders of the First National Bank 
of Fall River, Mass., have approved of 
the absorption of that institution by the B. 
M. C. Durfee Trust Company. Under the 
provisions of the plan, the First National 
Bank is to be liquidated and the capital 
stock of the trust company is to be increased 
by an amount equal to the present eapital of 
the First National Bank, namely, $400,000. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With eighteen years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 





ANNUAL MEETING FIDELITY TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 

The fifty-ninth annual report of the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company of Philadelphia covering 
the year ended December 31, 1924, was pre- 
sented at the recent stockholders’ annual 
meeting by President William P. Gest. Net 
earnings of the company amounted to $2,091,- 
000, after deducting all operating expenses, 
including taxes and a bonus of 5 per cent 
paid to officers, other than the president and 
vice-presidents, and to all employees. Divi- 
dends amounted to $1,248,000, or 24 per cent 
on the $5,200,000 capital. After all adjust- 
ments and changes for the year there re- 
mained the sum of $480,804, which was car- 
ried to undivided profits account, making the 
balance of that account $1,735,570, as of 
December 31, 1924. Total resources were on 
that date, $75,994,970. The deposits of the 
company were: December 31, 1924, $51,450,- 
679; December 31, 1923, $43,364,900; an in- 
crease of $8,085,779. 

In the trust department there have been 
received during the twelve months new ap- 
pointments amounting to 218, with 67 trusts 
during that time. The total trusts 
are 2.918 in number, divided into 3,822 ac- 
counts. Funds held in trust amount to $349,- 


closed 


Capital paid up $500,000 


494,963, as compared with $334,247,488 on 
December 31, 1923, representing a net in- 
crease in trust funds of $15,247,474. The 
company is trustee for $697,238,000 face value 
of corporate trusts. The total collateral held 
by the company in this capacity amounts 
to $102,082,511. 

Said Mr. Gest: “The securities of the com- 
pany having now a market value considerably 
in excess of their book value, the item car- 
ried in the balance sheet of last year against 
depreciation of investments, is no longer nec- 
essary and the amount, $400,000, has been 
retained as a reserve account. This has been 
thought advisable on account of the possibil- 
ity of the company building in the next two 
or three years.” 

S. Breck 
who designed among 
tures, the Bankers Trust Company building, 
the J. P. Morgan & Company building and 
the new Bank of America building on Wall 
street now in course of construction, died 
recently at his home in this city. 

Gates W. MeGarrah, chairman of directors, 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank of New 
York, has been elected president of the Union 
League Club of New York City. 


Parkman Trowbridge, architect, 


other notable struc- 





BRECKINRIDGE JONES 


Founder of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Associa- 

tion who was recently elected chairman of the board of the Mississippi 

Valley Trust Company of St. Louis after serving as secretary at its 

organization and president since 1906.. Mr. Jones was also recently elected 

a member of the Federal Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve Board 
to represent the St. Louis Federal Reserve District. 





BRECKINRIDGE JONES, FOUNDER OF THE TRUST COMPANY 
SECTION, A. B. A., ASSUMES CHAIRMANSHIP OF MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


J. SHEPPARD SMITH ELECTED PRESIDENT 


The Trust Compan) Division (formerly the 
Trust Company Section) of the 
Bankers Association, has on 


American 
various 
sions rendered tribute and expressed cordial 
acknowledgment of its debt to Breckinridge 
Jones of St. Louis as the man _ who first 
planted the seed of cooperation and secured 
adherence to the principle of coordinate and 
constructive effort on a national scale to ad- 
vance the standards of trust company ad- 
ministration. Through the years that have 
ensued since Mr. Jones sent out the first call 
for a meeting of trust company representa- 
tives in 1896, which resulted in the 

organization of the Trust 


occa- 


Compan 
is the first auxiliary of the 
American 
has loyally 


Section 
Bankers Association, he 
and 

broadminded 
in the formulation of wise and use 
Many 
recall the sentiment and the solem 
nity which attended the 
1904 of a 
which 


conscientiously 
maintained his spirit 
ful policies of cooperation. 


presenta 
handsome 
was en- 


tion to him in 


loving cup upon 
sraved: 

“To Breckinridge Jones, Father of 
the Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers Association in 
affectionate recognition of his devo 
tion to the interests of the Section, 
September 22, 1896-September 13 


1904.”’ 


These recollections are prompted 


by the announcement from St. Louis 


that at the recent annual meeting 
of the board of directors of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, with 
which Mr. been 
ciated since its organization in 1890 
and president since 1906, he 
elected to the position of chairman 
of the board. At the same meeting 
J. Sheppard Smith, vice-president 
since 1915 and who has demon- 
strated his qualifications to carry 
on the fine traditions and policies 
which have always characterized 


Jones has aSSso- 


was 


the management of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, was elected president. 

It is with peculiar that the 
host of friends and members of the Ameri 
can trust fraternity who have be- 
come attached to Mr. Jones with feelings of 
affection and high regard these many years 
past, learn of his recent election to represent 
the Federal Bank of St. Louis in 
the Federal Advisory Council of the Federal 


Reserve 


satisfaction 


company 


Reserve 
sjoard. This is an office for which 
Mr. Jones is eminently fitted because of his 


scholarly interest and incisive knowledge of 


J. SHEPPARD SMITH 


Who has been elected President of the Mississippi Valley 


Trust Company of St. Louis 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


-~——— 


——a-- 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 





$4,853 ,478.67 





the refinements of banking as well as trust 
company practice and fundamentals. While 
Mr. Jones will continue actively in guiding 
the destinies of the trust company which he 
built up in association with the late Julius S 
Walsh, his election to the office of chairman 
of the board will enable him to devote study 
and attention to advisory aspects in the de- 
velopment of Federal Reserve policies. 

Mr. Jones was twice chairman of the Trust 
Company Section of the American Bankers 
Association, the first time in 1898 and again 
in 1903. It was a graceful act when, at the 
second day’s session of the recent Mid-winter 
Conference of the Trust Companies of the 
United States in New York, Mr. Jones 
ealled to act temporarily chairman 
Francis H. Sisson. 

Mr. Jones was one of the organizers of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company in 1890 
and its first secretary. At that time St. Louis 
had a population of only 460,000 and it re- 
quired more than ordinary courage to put 
into the field such an unknown entity as a 
“trust company.” The first president was 
Julius S. Walsh, who continued in that ca- 
pacity until 1906 when he was elected chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Walsh continued as 
chairman until his death about a year ago. 
Mr. Jones continued as secretary and subse- 
quently as vice-president and counsel and in 
1906 succeeded Mr. Walsh as president. Un- 
der Mr. Jones’ administration the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company has flourished as an 
institution that typifies the highest quality 
of trust company service. Its record of ad- 
ministration in fiduciary matters is best tes- 
tified to by the large volume of trusts and 
estates confided to its care. The last finan- 
cial statement showed banking resources, ex- 
clusive of trust assets amounting to $42,490.- 
000 with deposits of $34,966,000; capital of 
$3,000,000 ; surplus-and undivided profits of 
$4,302,777. 

It should be recorded that 


was 
by 


as 


in addition to 


his invaluable services to the trust company 
cause in general Mr. 
foremost in constructive 
Missouri. He was president of the Missouri 
Bankers Association in 1897 and he framed 
a large part of the present banking and trust 
company code under which Missouri has been 
operating. 

Mr. Smith, the new president of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company, was born in St. 
Louis and educated at St. Louis University. 
He began his career as an errand boy, and 
his rise in the business world has been due 
solely to his ability for hard work and his 
popularity for both business and social cir- 
He has been connected with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company in the capacity 
of vice-president since early in 1915. Prior 
to that time he was associated with the Scud- 
der-Gale Grocery Company and later as a 
partner in the investment house of Francis 
Bros. and Company. At 
Charles G. Cobb, former savings manager, 
was elected assistant secretary, and Robert 
N. Arthur was named by the board to fill the 
former position. 


has also been 
banking work in 


Jones 


cles. 


the same meeting, 


Richard George Barker has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Bank of New York 
& Trust Company. 

W. C. MacAvoy has been appointed 
sistant vice-president and H. M. Truslow, as- 
sistant cashier, of the National Park 
of New York. 

Lewis L. Clarke, president of the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York City, 
has accepted chairmanship of Bankers’ 
Group, Business Men’s Division of the Com- 
mittee on Community the 
Cathedral campaign. 


is- 


Bank 


Cooperation in 

Charles E. Mitchell, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, has had con- 
ferred on him the order of the White 
by the Government of Finland. 


tose, 











BASIC IMPROVEMENT IN AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


G. A. O’REILLY 
Vice-President, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of New York 


UR present economic situation is filled 

with assurance of continuing business 

good health. Upon this point business 

men generally are in agreement. This is true 
banking opinion and, strangely 
we find that professional economists, 
who have a deserved reputation for differing 
among themselves, seem to be in substantial 
agreement. Such a mass of representative 
opinion is entitled to most serious considera- 
tion, and particularly because, in its basis, 
there is almost nothing of the sensational, 


also of 


enough, 


no boom anywhere, profits everywhere only 
fair, investment policies conservative, prices 


low rather than otherwise, and everywhere 
a tone of conservatism and caution. Here 
are some of the elements of strength which 
appear: A constantly increasing realization 
of the importance of conservation in the 
treatment of our immense natural resources ; 
a capacity for production higher than ever 
before: machinery of distribution in excel- 
lent condition and constantly improving; a 
better atmosphere for the discussion of ques- 
tions between government and private busi- 
ness, and between labor and capital; an im- 
mense and widely distributed buying power, 
a considerable portion of which, at present, 
is being held in reserve; a banking and credit 
position sound and flexible; a new apprecia- 
tion of our national power and responsibility 
in world economics; the employment of con- 
servative methods in investment, in produc- 
tion, and in purchasing. What makes the 
present condition of affairs so satisfactory as 
the foundation of business for the future is 
that so many of its encouraging features are 
basic rather than current—things which, 
from their nature, may be expected to endure 
without important change for a considerable 
period of time, rather than those which are 
subject to sudden and violent changes. It 
might be better to say that the basic thing 
does not change. It comes to the surface and 
produces its effect, desirable or otherwise, in 
our lives, or sinks beneath the surface and 
for the time exercises no influence for either 


good or ill. 


Business conditions have improved greatly. 
This seems beyond doubt. War absurdities 
still exist, the burden of taxation, an extra- 
ordinarily high wage level, a still disturbed 
foreign trade and a great deal of political un- 
certainty in the world. But in spite of these, 
business is moving on a more nearly 
normal than has been possible since before 
the war. We have our feet on the ground 
again. Profits small, but they are 
real, and the average business situation again 
will stand analysis and measurement. Al! 
of which means that while there still is 
trouble in our world, there is not more of it 
than is consistent with perfectly sound theo- 
ries of 

It would be a mistake to end a survey of 


basis 


may be 


good business. 

favorable in its sug- 
gestion for the future without reference to 
the weak spots. Our tax situation is wrong— 
national, state and municipal. Public ex- 
penditures are large out of all proportions 
with the This burden of 
taxation is fashioned largely upon a theory 
of war rather than one of peace. The wage 
seale is too high—this particularly with refer- 
ence to its bearing upon cost of production. 
Our foreign tariff situation is in the uncer- 
tain class, and many of our business friends 
in other parts of the world are definite to 
the effect that radical changes must be ef- 
fected before we can do justice either to the 
nations which must trade with us or to our 
own interest in world commerce. But 
again the current nature of the difficulty robs 
it of much of its And finally, 
and this in spite of the sweeping victory of 
consistent government in the last Presidential 
election, there is an uncomfortably large 
spread of radical sentiment throughout the 
country. How much of this is to be consid- 
ered as something remaining over from the 
disturbance of war, and how long it will re- 
main with us, would be difficult to say. But 
here again, there is consolation in the thought 
that radicalism, in its dangerous forms at 
least, is only a creature of the moment, and 
will pass in response to experience. 


business conditions so 


purpose served. 


here 


seriousness. 





J. BARTON TOWNSEND 


President of the Provident Trust Co. of Philadelphia, who recently completed his 
fortieth year of service with that organization 











J. Barton 
Provident 


Townsend, president of the 


Trust Company of Philadelphia, 


recently completed forty years of service 
with that organization. The occasion 


brought to Mr. Townsend the felicitatious 
and congratulations of his associates and of 
his many friends. A banquet was tendered 
to Mr. Townsend on the evening of the day 
when he completed his fortieth year of asso- 
ciation and earlier in the day the board of 
directors of the company passed a resolution 
in recognition of his valuable and long rec- 
ord of service. The directors also presented 
Mr. Townsend with a handsome testimonial 
book, bound in Florentine leather, containing 
resolutions and tributes from officers, direc- 
tors and others. 

Mr. Townsend entered the employ of the 
Provident Life and Trust Company in 18S5 
as a clerk at the age of nineteen. In 1891 
he became assistant trust officer and in 1911 
was elected a vice-president. His father, 
the late Joseph B. Townsend, was for many 
years counsel for the company. About two 


years ago the Provident Life & Trust Com- 
pany was separated into two corporate units, 






J. BARTON TOWNSEND COMPLETES FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
WITH PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Prompt Attention | 
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one the Provident Trust Company and the 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the latter taking over the life in- 
surance assets. With the resignation of Asa 
S. Wing. to devote his energies to the Provi- 
dent Mutual the office of president of the 
Provident Trust Company 
upon Mr. Townsend. 


other 


was bestowed 

The past year was one of the most pros- 
perous in the history of the Provident Trust 
Company. Earnings justified an extra divi- 
dend of 5 per cent in addition to the last 


quarterly distribution of 5 per cent. Trust 
funds have increased to $109,006,000 with 
corporate trusts of nearly $56,000,000.  De- 


posits amount to $15,197,000. 
000,000; surplus and 
517.306. 


Capital is $2,- 
undivided profits, $s, 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of 
New York has appointed J. O. DeWinter and 
Kenneth H. Day members of the advisory 
board at the company’s Aetna office, at West 
Broadway and Chambers street. Mr. De- 
Winter is president of DeWinter & Stewart 
and Mr. Day vice-president of Sgobel & Day. 


to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 


to see it grow. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President 


TRUST COMPANIES 


The Federal 


Tax Service 


Standard authority on all official 
matters—law, regulations, rul- 
ings, decisions—relating to the 
Federal 

Income Tax 
Estate Taxes (1921 and 1924 Acts 

Gift Tax 
Excess Profits Tax (1918 and 1921 Acts 
Capital Stock Tax 
Stamp Taxes 
Sales Taxes 
Tax on Admissions and Dues 
Taxes on Occupations 


THE CORPORATION TRUST: COMPANY 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The cornerstone of the new branch bank ready for occupancy 


September 1, 1925. It 
and office building of the United States Mort- Will be five stories high, of steel frame and 
gage & Trust Co. New York, southwest Srepecet sce gempetants Rag War aeeeny _" 
former site of the Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church, for which a new chureh edifice, to- 
gether with a parish house, will be erected 
to the west. 


corner of Broadway and 73d street, was laid 
recently. President John W. Platten made 
a brief address. The new structure is to be 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING AND REPORT OF THE 


TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 
CANADA’S ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL PROGRESS 





LTHOUGH the past year was one of 


very substantial growth and _ satis- 
factory earnings for the Toronto 
General Trusts Corporation, of Toronto. 


Canada, the proceedings of the forty-third 
annual meeting on February 4th were tinged 
with toll of 
death among officers and directors sustained 
by the organization. In presenting the an- 
nual address to shareholders, the Hon. N. W. 
Rowell, K. C., 


sadness because of the heavy 


LL.D., who was recently 
elected president of the corporation, com- 
mented feelingly upon the death of his 
predecessor, the eminent Canadian banker 


and financier, Sir Edmund Walker, who was 





Hon. N. W. Rowe tt, K.C., LL.D. 


Recently elected President of The Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, Toronto, Can. 


elected president in January of last year 
and served only two months until his death 
on Mareh 27th. Walker succeeded the 
Hon. Featherstone Osler, who passed away 
on January 16th of last year after serving 
the corporation as president since 1910. 

The corporation 
last year in 
David Langmuir, 


Sir 


also 
the 
who 


sustained a heavy 
death of Archibald 
was general manager 


loss 


since 1915. He was succeeded by the pres- 
ent general manager, W. G. Watson, whose 
association with the corporation extended 


over many years. In addition to these losses 
the Toronto General Trusts Corporation rec- 
orded last year the death of three di- 
Sir Edmund Osler, Edwin Canfield 
and Wellington Francis, K. C. 
Tribute was also paid to the late 
Davey, who died last year, and 
manager of the Ottawa branch. 
Interesting summaries, both as to the ac- 


also 
rectors, 

Whitney 
James 


who was 





W. G. 


General Manager of the Torontof General jTrusts ,Corpo- 
ration, Toronto,gCan. 


WATSON 
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tivities of the corporation and general finan- 
cial and agricultural conditions in Canada, 
were presented in the addresses at the an- 
nual meeting by President Hon. N. W. 
Rowell and General Manager W. G. Watson. 
It is noteworthy that the events of the past 
year caused no interruption in the success- 
ful record of the corporation’s business. The 
actual amount of new business taken under 
administration during 1924, apart from mort- 
gage deeds of trust under which the cor- 
poration acts as trustee for bondholders, 
transfer agencies, ete., which are not in- 
cluded in reported assets, amounted to $17,- 
744.508. Because of distribution in connec- 
tion with maturing trusts, estates and other 
funds, the net increase in trust assets under 
administration for the year amounted to 
$6,109,170, of which $5,091,840 was _ repre- 
sented by estates, trusts and agencies. 

The success achieved by the Toronto Gen- 
eral Trusts Corporation during its forty-three 
years of service is evidenced by the fact that 
the total assets under administration amount 
to $144,039,209 as compared with $67,421,- 
090 ten years ago. Net profits in 1924 show 
an increase of $33,363 over the preceding 
year. This result enabled the management, 
after setting aside $35,000 payable next 
April for taxes and the usual quarterly divi- 
dends to shareholders, totaling $240,000, to 
write $50,000 off of office premises, besides 
increasing the amount at credit of profit and 
loss account by $35.690 and carrying forward 
to credit of that account the sum of $107,- 
356A. The December 31, 1924 statement 
shows capital stock subscribed and fully paid 
of $2,000,000 with reserve fund of $2,500,000, 
and contingent reserve fund of $150,000. 
Mortgage investments negotiated by the cor- 
poration as distinct from those taken ove1 
as original assets with new estates and 
agencies, amount to $25,167,510 for all ac- 
counts, or an increase of $535,507 over the 
preceding year. As indication of the liqui- 
dity of these mortgages no less a sum than 
$2,138,541 was repaid in cash during the 
year. Mortgage investments in the Province 
of Ontario amount to $18,529,000 and in 
Western Canada, $6,638,081. The _ report 
shows that the situation as to mortgages 
upon both city and farm properties, is de- 
cidedly satisfactory. 

Directors were appointed for the ensuing 
year as follows: Hon. N. W. Rowell, K.C., 
LL.D.; Hamilton Cassels, K.C., LL.D.;: 
Major-General Sir John M. Gibson, K.C.M.G., 
K.C., LL.D.; Charles S. Blackwell: J. G. 
Scott, K.C.; E. T. Malone, K.C.; H. H. Wil- 


liams, Hon. A. C. Hardy, Robert Hobson, 
Lieut.-Col. R. W. Leonard, Lieut.-Col. John 
F. Michie; Thomas Bradshaw, F.I.A.: J 
Bruce MacDonald, Wilmot L. Matthews, Hon. 
Sir Daniel H. McMillan, K.C.M.G.; Archi 
bald H. Campbell, F. Barry Hayes, 8S. J. 
Moore; Isaac Pitblado, K.C., LL.D.; A. L. 
Malone. 

At a subsequent meeting of the directors 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Hon. N. W. Rowell, K.C., LL.D.: vice 
presidents, Hamilton Cassels, K.C., LL.D.; 
Major-General Sir John M. Gibson, K.C.M.G. 
K.C., LL.D.; Charles S. Blackwell. 


President Rowell on Canada’s Economic 
Growth 


In the course of his annual address as 
president of the Toronto General Trusts Cor- 
poration, the Hon. N. W. Rowell, discussed 
financial and general business conditions in 
Canada, and said in part: 

“Having regard to the ordeal through 
which Canada passed during the war, our 
industrial and economic development during 
the last ten years has been little short of 
marvelous. Our total exports for the fiscal 
year 1914 amounted to $478,997,000. In 1924 
our exports had increased to $1,045,141,000. 
In 1914 our total exports and imports en- 
tered for home consumption amounted to 
$1,112,690,000. In 1924 they had increased 
to $1,938,507,000. In 1914 we had an ad- 
verse trade balance of $154,694,000. In 1924, 
we had a trade balance in our favor to $151,- 
774,000. We recognize there are many other 
factors to be taken into account, but these 
figures do not indicate stagnation, but very 
solid growth and expansion. 

“Our bank deposits tell a similar tale. Our 
total depostis in chartered banks in 1914 
amounted to $1,111,641,000. On November 
9, 1924, the last date available, they 
amounted to $2,107,767,000, or almost double 
the amount of 1914. If we deduct the de- 
posits outside of Canada, the figures would 
be: 1914, $1,012,739,000, and in 1924, $1,765,- 
160,000, 

General Manager W. G. Watson, in his 
address at the annual meeting, also stressed 
the improvement in Canadian business, finan- 
cial and agricultural conditions. Supple- 
menting the figures furnished by the presi- 
dent he called attention to assets of Cana- 
dian life insurance companies which have in- 
creased from $258,000,000 in 1914 to $634,000,- 
000 in 1923. Taking assets of trust companies 
which filed returns in Ontario there is an 
increase since 1914 of $514,000,000 to total 
of $850,000,000. 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member Of the New York Bar and author of ‘‘Trust Company Law’’ 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. } 


TRUST INVESTMENT IN HAZARDOUS 
SECURITIES 


A will contained the 


provision : 


following familiar 

“I authorize and empower the said executor 
and trustee to hold and continue any invest- 
ments male by me in his discretion, and to 
sell, call in, change, invest and reinvest all 
securities or investments whenever he may 
deem it necessary or proper, and to make in- 
vestments of moneys in securities other than 
those recognized by law, as he may deem it 
wise and proper.” 

Pursuant to this power the individual ex- 
ecutor and trustee appointed under the will, 
sold various securities owned by the testa- 
tor for $11,688.77, and in November, 1919, in- 
vested $7,907.56 in eight bonds of the then 
newly organized Green Star Steamship Cor- 
poration in the par value of $1,000 each. In 
October, 1920, the corporation failed to pay 
interest on the bonds and went into the hands 
of a When the executor and trus- 
tee filed his account, the bonds had no mar- 
ket value and the court surcharged him with 
the amount of the investment. 

The Appellate Division of New York sustains 
this finding, holding that the power in the will 
to invest in other than legal securities did 
net authorize investment in nei, speculative 
or hazardous ventures, “If the trustee had 
invested in the stock of a railroad, manufac- 
turing, banking or even business corporation, 
which, by its successful conduct for a long 
period of time had achieved a standing in 
commercial circles and acquired the confi- 
dence of investors, their conduct would have 
been justified, although the investment proved 
unfortunate. Surely the investment in ques- 
tion was in a new venture, and judging from 
all experience, speculative and hazardous. 
The company had acquired no standing in 
commercial circles, nor does it appear that 


receiver. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


it had acquired the confidence of investors 
generally. The venture was part and parcel 
of an era of inflation in the shipping world. 
There was nothing about it that bespoke sta- 
bility nor engendered confidence, and was not 
such a venture, as an _ investment, which 
would appeal to a prudent man in the conduct 
of his own business affairs.” (Jn re Hurl- 
bul’s Executor, 206 N. Y. Supp. 488). 


SAFETY DEPOSITS 
(Trust company is entitled to custody 
of bond found on floor of private rooms 


in safety vaults.) 


Frank Silcott. while in the safety vault de- 
partment of the Louisville Trust Company, 
and while using his own box therein, found 
on the floor of one of the private rooms a 
$1,000 Liberty bond. He notified the agent 
of the trust charge of the de- 
partment and entered into an agreement with 
him under which he surrendered the custody 
of the bond to the trust company for the pur- 
pose of discovering the owner and it was fur- 
ther 
covered 


company in 


that if the owner was not dis- 
Within six months the bond was to 
be returned to Silcott. After expiration of 
six months Silcott made demand for the bond 
and then sued the trust company. He lost 
his suit. The Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 
in part says: 

“There 
conclusion 


agreed 


seems to us no escape from the 
that, whether the bond dis- 
covered on the desk or on the floor, it was in 
law at the time in the custody of the trust 
company, whose duty it was to retain that 
custody for the benefit of its customer, al- 
though that customer be unknown, All rules 
of lai must be so interpreted when applied to 
the facts of a given case as to bring about 
practical justice if possible. If the owner is 
erer discovered, he may with less trouble and 


was 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


expense recover possession of his property 
from the trust company, who owed him a 
duty than from appellant, who owed him no 
duty. It is also more probable the trust com- 
pany will hereafter discover the owner, its 
customer, than that appellant will. The cus- 
tody of the chattel when discovered by ap- 
pellant being in one who owed a duty to the 
owner, such custodian must be treated as 
representing the owner, and as such represen- 
tative has a prior right to the custody, and 
notwithstanding the agreement alleged, it 
was the duty of such custodian to refuse the 
custody to appellant.” (Sileott vs. Louisville 
Trust Co., 265 S. W. 265.) 


EXECUTORS’ COMMISSIONS 

Executors acted as such and as trustees 
of the corpus of an estate for sixteen months. 
They made tax settlements in eleven different 
states. They sent an agent to another state 
in connection with ancillary administration, 
filed accounts covering affairs of decedent’s 
wards over a period of sixteen years and as- 
sisted devisees in the choice of securities. Un- 
der these circumstances the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania holds that commissions of 
four per cent on the corpus of $1,777,634 
and five per cent on income of $106,708 were 
not excessive. The court says that commis- 
sions allowed should be fair and just taking 
into consideration the character of the services 
rendered, the responsibility incurred, and the 
zeal and fidelity with which the trust is car- 
ried out. (Jn re Taylor’s Estate, 126 Atl. 809.) 


WISCONSIN DECISION ON TRUST 
INVESTMENTS 
The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has just 
held that stock of a manufacturing company 
is not a proper and legal investment for 
trustees, even where such stock was very 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 President 


JOHN B. LARNER, 


profitable and was in a business which had 
been built up by the testator and the stock 
had been left as a part of the testator’s es- 
tate. The court points out that stocks in 
manufacturing concerns are not recognized as 
proper investments by Statute 1923, Section 
2100-b, of the state and that the English rule 
is also against them. (Jn re Leitsch's Will, 
201 N. W. 284). 


SALE OF UNPRODUCTIVE PROPERTY 
A recent decision from Maine holds that 
where land and houses are unproductive, a 
court upon proper application may order them 
sold and the proceeds invested in interest- 
bearing securities, regardless of a provision 
in the will against alienation of the prop- 

erty. (Grany vs. Connolly, 126 Atl. 87S). 


ADJUSTMENT OF INTEREST RATES 
THROUGH CLEARING HOUSE 
SUPERVISION 


At the last annual convention of the New 
York State Bankers Association a special com- 
mittee was appointed to take up the matter 
of securing greater uniformity and proper 
readjustment of rate of interest paid on de- 
posit by member banks and trust companies 
in the state. A number of conferences and 
open hearings were held, but no actual re- 
sults were achieved in the way of securing 
adherence to any definite rule or policy. The 
committee, which is headed by Elliott C. Me- 
Dougal, president of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, recently made a report and 
offered a resolution which, in substance, calls 
upon the clearing house associations of the 
state to adopt rules looking toward the read- 
justment of interstate rates on deposits as 
occasion may require. This recommendation 
is made in the hope that such action will 
have a salutary influence upon country banks. 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT IN A STATELY NEW 


Detroit's amazing growth as a center of 
industry and finance is perhaps best visual- 
ized in the impressive transformation which 
has taken place in the district which may 
he termed the “Wall Street” of Detroit. Old 
landmarks have faded away and in their 
place have massive and monumental 
buildings which house its banks, trust com- 
panies and important financial concerns. The 
most notable recent addition to this array of 
financial temples is the new building which 
has just been completed for the Security 
Trust Company at 735 Griswold street. 

The formal opening of the new home of 
the Security Trust Company 
2d and 3d was the occasion 
manifestation of the 


risen 


on 
for a 
important 


February 
popular 
position 


which that company occupied in the com- 
munity life. Thousands visited the quar 
ters. 


The building was constructed for 
clusive use of the company. 


the ex- 
It has sixty-five 
foot frontage, and it was designed by Albert 
Kahn upon equisite lines of pure Romanesque 
style. The material of the facade is lime- 
stone treated in buff tone. The spacious win- 
dows, which rise in almost unbroken line the 
full height of the building, are in wrought- 


iron frames with Levantine marble span- 
drels. The doorway with its huge bronze 


doors, might have been torn out of a palace 


in Northern Italy, where the design em- 
ployed by Mr. Kahn had its development 
and greatest vogue; but the ornamentation 


is fully 
wall 


The 


is so soft 


modern. 
treatment 


unique ceiling and 
and mellow as to 
give an impression of the beautiful, age-old 
frescoes of Europe. 

The entire four floors of the new building 
will be devoted to handling the trust 
pany’s business, while in the basement 
the security cash vaults and 
addition to which are large book 
vaults on other floors. The 
the official quarters, the new busi- 
ness and bond departments. On a mezzanine 
in the rear of the first floor are the auditing, 
statistical, stenographie and secretarial force. 
Estates and personal trust, publicity and real 
estate divisions are located on the second 
floor. The stock transfer, corporation trust 


com- 
are 
files, in 
-and file 
ground floor 


and 


carries 


and industrial departments are on the third 
and the directors’ room, as well as the rest 
and recreation rooms on the fourth floor. 
The Security Trust Company goes into its 
new home in the nineteenth year of its ex- 





HOME 


istence, having begun business July 2, 1906. 
It had been organized a few months before 
by a group of persons associated with De- 
troit and Michigan banks, headed by M. J. 
Murphy, its first president. Its original capi- 
tal was $500,000 with $500,000 surplus. 

The Security Trust has had three chief 
executives in its history. Mr. Murphy was 


succeeded as president in 1910 by Charles 
C. Jenks, a most able executive and finan- 
cier, who died in 19283 while away on a 


business trip for the company, and who was 
in turn succeeded by Albert E. Green, who 
came to the institution as assistant secretary 
in 1910. Of the original board of directors, 
George E. Lawson, John T. Shaw, M. L. Wil- 
liams and H. C. Potter, Jr., have passed 
away, and the survivors have been added to 
in number, so that the present board includes 


the following: Standish Backus, Calvin P. 
Bentley, Frank P. Book, Ralph H. Booth, 
Lem W. Bowen, Walter O. Briggs, Henry 
M. Butzel, Leo. M. Utzel, Emory W. Clark, 


D. Dwight Charles T. 
bert E. Green, Claude A. 
Haberkorn, James 8S. 


Douglas, Al- 


H. 


Fisher, 
Guerin, C. 


Holden, J. H. Johnson, 
312) 


(Continued on page 





HANDSOME NEW HOME OF THE SECURITY 
Trust COMPANY OF Detroit BUILT IN THE 


ITALIAN-ROMANESQUE STYLE 
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BANKING FORTY YEARS AGO AND TODAY 


One of the veterans among Chicago bank- 
ers who holds a record for length of service 
is R. F. Chapin, vice-president and secretary 
of the Union Trust Company of that city. 
Recently, Mr. Chapin celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of his uninterrupted connection 
with the Union Trust Company. He entered 
the employ of the company in 1885, at the 
age of eighteen, as messenger and office boy. 
In those days there were no such facilities 
as the telephone, typewriter, adding 
chine and other modern equipments. 


ma- 


R. F, 


Viee-President and Secretary, Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, who recently celebrated tne fortieth anniversary 
of his association with that institution 


CHAPIN 


Commenting upon the great changes which 
have taken place in banking within the past 
forty years, Mr. Chapin says: 

“Government and Clearing House supervi- 
sion, together with improved methods of ob- 
taining and tabulating credit information, 
rank among the major factors which have 
contributed toward solidifying the banking 
business of America during the past several 
score years. In the old days credit depart- 
ments were unknown, the banker usually 
“guessing” at a person's financial status, or 
basing his opinion on personal information 
or hearsay material. 


“Banking today is on 
plane than that in 
A bank's merely con- 
fined to its four walls, a routine of paying, 
receiving, collecting, 
transmitting—but 


different 


years 


quite a 
vogue forty 
transactions are not 


ago. 


loaning, 
reach out 


investing anl 
into the high- 
Ways and byways in a service most compre- 
hensive. The oldtime 
pitiable character. 

suit. He was chary 


banker was rather a 
Dignity was his long 
of making friends. It 
seemed to be his aim to be both irreproach- 
able and unapproachable. He may have been 
the richest man in town, a fact which he 
never forgot himself or allowed others to 
forget. Today he may still be the wealthiest 
and most influential man in town, but he 
has come to learn that wealth and influence 
bring with them their complement of a com- 
mensurate responsibility. 

“It is a part of bank management 
that the banker today enter into the spirit 
of the upbuilding of his town and in helping 
to create a community 


good 


consciousness for the 
growth and prosperity of the bank is linked 
inseparably with the growth and prosperity 
of the town. So it is distinctly a 
good bank management that the directing 
head of a bank take a leading part in all 
that pertains to the upbuilding and indus- 
trial growth of his community. Today the 
good banker joins the local Chamber of Com 
merce, 


part of 


encourages and participates in civic 


movements, 


seeks 


vanizations as 


admission into such or- 
Rotary and Kiwanis, identi- 
fies himself with a church or lodge and meets 
and mixes with men. And he must not 
merely content himself with meeting men, 
he must make friends of them.” 

Mr. Chapin 
Rush street, 


was home at 66 
Chicago, which was later de- 
stroyed in the big Chicago fire. He was the 
first banker in the United States to join the 
Rotary Club, one of the 


inal organization. 


born in a 


having 
members of the 


been orig- 


Since 


that time he has been constantly active in 


the affairs of the organization and at 
ent is serving his thirteenth 
urer. 


pres- 


term as treas- 


A gain of $225 per share was recently 
quoted in the bid price for the stock of the 
Kings County Trust Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., carrying the quotation to $2,200 per 
share, which is the next highest value placed 
ou any bank or trust company stock in this 
city. 





OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT THE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


At the director's meeting of the 
Trust Company of Buffalo, held recently, 
four promotions were made, and a new office 
was created. Harley F. Drollinger, 
manager of the new 
ment and George P. Rea, 
f the investment department were 
to the positions of vice-presidents. 


hereto- 
depart- 
formerly manager 
elected 
A. Erwin 
Rankin, formerly assistant secretary was se- 


fore business 


lected to fill the newly created office of in- 
vestment trust officer and Joseph E. Bright, 
formerly assistant secretary, was made man- 
izer of the new business department. 

Mr. 
he received 
attended the 
first 


Drollinger was born in where 
later 
His 


salesman 


Indiana 
his early education. He 
University of Indiana. 
business connection was as a 
man for the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Company of Chicago. When 
the war broke out he was assistant manager 
of the Chicago office. During the war he 
was a pilot in the Air Service with the 
rank of second lieutenant and was stationed 
in Fort Worth, Texas. After leaving the 
army he entered the employ of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. His work 
consisted in taking care of new business, 
largely in the trust department, and he made 
a splendid record for himself. In 1920 he 
the Fidelity and established the 
business department, which has since 
been one of the factors responsible for the 
steady growth of the institution. 


and an agency 


Safe 


came to 
new 


Harley F. Drollinger 
elected Vice-President 


Geo. P. Rea 
elected Vice-President 


Fidelity 


Mr. Rea has been in the investment 
ness ever since his graduation from Cornell 
University eight years ago. He has worked 
for the investment department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York and for 
Kean, Taylor and Company, 
dealers, following which, for several years, 
he was a partner of the firm of Vietor, Hub 
bell, Rea & Common. During the war Mr. 
Rea served in the army for two years. In 
1923 Mr. Rea became associated with the 
Fidelity Trust Company as manager of the 
investment department. 

Mr. Rankin was born in Hartford, Conn. 
He graduated from Trinity College and en- 
tered the employ of the Hart and Hegman 
Mfg. Company, in the fall of that year. 
During the war he was a first lieutenant of 
infantry, afterwards being transferred to the 
Air and put in command of the 
260th Aero Squadron which for many months 
was stationed in England. 
Fidelity in 1920. 
nection with the 
partments. 

Mr. Bright 
graduate 


busi 


investments 


Service 


He came to the 
His work has been in con- 
investment and trust de- 
was being a 
Mobile 


Alabama 
of Spring Hill College at 
and later attended the Wharton Graduate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He joined the Fidelity four years ago and 
his activities have been along trust lines. 

Other officers and directors were re-elected 
at the annual meeting. 


born in 


A. Erwin Rankin 
elected Investment 
Trust Officer 


J. E. Bright 
elected Manager New 
Business Department 
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RETIRING STOCK AND BOND ISSUES 
BY LOT 


(Continued from page 201) 

Four men completed the drawing in less 
than eleven hours. One did the drawing, 
one checked the stockholders’ list, one made 
a record of the numbers drawn and the fourth 
kept a running total of the blocks of shares 
chosen for retirement. A most interesting 
sidelight of the plan, which is to be used 
henceforth by the bank, is the method by 
which Colonel Ayres checked the plan and 
determined that it was truly efficient for pre- 
serving the element of chance to all the stock- 
holders where partial retirement by lot is 
necessary. 

“The test,” said Colonel Ayres, “was one 
designed to make sure that there was no con- 
centration of drawings that would be unfair 
to any portion of the long list of stockhold- 
ers. First a tabulation was made to find how 
many of the numbers drawn ended in the 
digit 0, how many in 1. how many in 2, am. 
so on through to 9. The results showed that 
the final numbers were all represented with 
almost exactly equal frequency. 

“The next test consisted of tabulating by 
hundreds to find out if about as many of the 
numbers drawn were between 100 and 200 as 
there were between 200 and 300, and so on 
for each hundred in the long list. This test, 
like the first one, showed that the chance 
drawings were scattered impartially through- 
out the list without any concentration at any 
particular point. This would not have hap- 
pened if the method had been influenced by 
any constant factor of error or favoritism, 
or if it had been the product of any influence 
other than pure chance, such as taking arbi- 
trarily every third number or fifth number.” 


> > 


NEW BUILDING FOR FARMERS LOAN 

Announcement was made recently by the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New 
York that James T. Lee, of the Shelton Hold- 
ing Company, will erect at the southeast 
corner of Forty-first street and Fifth avenne 
an eighteen or twenty-story building to be 
known as the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Building. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank and Trust Company 
of Albany, N. Y., has been commemorated by 
an increase in the capital stock of the insti- 
tution from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000. 


A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 





TRUST 


APPOINTED ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 
OF MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST CO. 


Thirteen years ago Maurice K. Mark came 
fresh from Williams College and joined the 
bell hopping-errand running ranks of the 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Company of Minne- 
apolis At the last annual meeting he was 
elected assistant trust officer of the company. 
His advancement is due to loyal and con- 
scientious service. When he became clerk of 
the trust department it consisted of seven 
persons. Today the personnel is over fifty 
From 1917 until late in 1919 Mr. 
Mark was in the service of the Paymasters 
Department of the U. S. Navy and rendered 
valuable services during the war overseas. 
His promotion is a popular one. 


persons. 


Maurice K. MARK 


Recently appointed Assistant Trust Officer of The Minne- 
sota Loan & Trust Company of Minneapolis, Minn 


The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company in- 
creased its deposits last year by 15 per cent 
and the business in other departments has 
shown an equal or even better percentage of 
increase. Resources total $15,001,921 with 
deposits of $12,299,646. Capital is $1,000,000. 
surplus and undivided profits, $1,477,193. The 
company administers a large volume of trust 
business. The Northwestern National Bank 
with which the trust company is affiliated re- 
ports resources of $106,934,000 and deposits 
of $93,944,718. 


COMPANIES 


wf 


How would you handle 
collections in Anniston, Ala. 


here is the answer 


= it 
VA 


The Rano MSNa tty Bankers Di- 
rectory answers practically every ques- 
tion that arises in banking and com- 
mercial intercourse. No matter how 
perplexing the subject, the Blue Book 
will give you the facts about it—in- 
stantly. Facts that you can always 
rely on! This information is collected 
twice a year, direct from first-hand 
sources in the banks, at a cost of tens 
of thousands of dollars. 


Whether you buy the Ranp 
M¢Natty Bankers Directory for ref- 
erence, for collection purposes, for 
mailing lists, or other uses, you will 
find it an unequaled investment. 
Fifty-two years of unswerving fidelity 
in providing accurate and authentic 
information have made Ranp MENALLy 
publications unquestionably predomi- 
nant among the banks of America. 


The Blue Book is published in 
March and September. Let us tell 
you more about it. Write us. 


Rand M" Nally Bankers Directory Blue 
Book. 

The Bankers Monthly. 

Key to the Numerical System of the 
Pt Ne 

Bankers Service Guide. 

Bankers Service Bulletin. 

Barking and Business Ethics. 

Maps for Bankers 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMIPANY 


Dept. P-32, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. 
Established 1856 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Rental Dept. 


Combined Resources Exceed $40,000,000 


Affiliated with 


Exchange National Bank 
*‘Oklahoma’s Largest Bank" 
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OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT OLD NATIONAL BANK AND UNION 
TRUST COMPANY OF SPOKANE 


At the recent annual meeting of the share- 
holders and Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Wash., the following promotions were made 
in the official staff of the Union Trust 
pany: 

Arthur 8. 
Harold E. 


vice-presidents. 


directors of the 


Com- 


treasurer, and 
elected 
assistant 


Blum, 
Fraser, were 
Geo. L. Kimmel, 
secretary, becomes secretary; Fred D. Graff, 
assistant made treasurer; and 


formerly 
secretary, 


secretary, is 


W. J. KomMMeErs 


President, Union Trust Company, Spokane, Wash 


Arnold F. Brunkow, manager of 
the bank and trust 


sistant secretary. 


publicity 
company was elected as- 
The official staff of the 
Old National Bank remains the same, 

In discussing the Twohy, 
chairman, said: “The rapidly increasing busi- 
ness of the Union Trust Company 
tates a greater division of the responsibili 
ties of the various departments. The nature 
of the work in which the trust company en- 
and the that 
must be assured in the handling of estate, 
trust and investment matters, make 
sary the extension of the official staff. 
made men 
who have loyally and conscientiously helped 
in promoting the growth and development of 
our organization.” 

Arthur 8S. Blum, newly 
dent, has been with the two affiliated 
tutions for 18 years. 


changes, Mr. 


necessi- 


gages, continuity of service 
hneces- 

The 
recognition to 


promotions give 


elected vice-presi- 
insti- 
He is in the bond and 
investment department, and is chair- 
man of the Pacific Northwest Investment 
sSankers’ Association of America. 

Harold E. Fraser, who is promoted from 
secretary to vice-president, been with 
the trust company for 15 and is in 
charge of the trust department. 

George L. Kimmel, who becomes secretary, 
has with the institution for 14 
and is active in the and 
partment. 

Fred D. Graff, newly elected treasurer, has 
served the trust company for ten years. He 
has supervision of the auditing department 
and the personnel of the company. 

Arnold F. added to the offi- 
cial staff as secretary. He has 
been with the organization twelve years, and 
is publicity manager. 


also 


has 


years, 


been vears, 


trusts estates de- 


Brunkow is 
assistant 





RECENT PROMOTIONS IN THE OFFICIAL STAFF OF THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


(1) Harold E. Fraser, formerly Secretary, now Vice-president; (2) George L. Kimmel, promoted 

from Assistant Secretary to Secretary; (3) Arthur 8S. Blum. new Vice-president. formerly treas- 

urer; (4) Fred D. Graff, Treasurer, formerly Assistant Secretary; (5) Arnold F. Brunkow. new 
Assistant Secretary, promoted from Publicity Manager. 
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FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH 


The total assets under the care of this Corporation have increased 
during the past five years as follows:— 


$101,123,031.51 

es $113,762,324.18 

wha .......$120,253,443.05 

aN se fra. .....-$129,097,041.42 


$137,930,038.98 


These figures indicate Confidence on the part of a growing clientele gained by 
constant effort to render efficient service. 


tc 


We solicit the Canadian business of American trust companies. 


The 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 


Branches: Ottawa, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Saskatoon Sask.; Vancouver, B. C. 
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ELECTED ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 

Anthony Poss was recently elected assistant 
trust officer of the Central National Bank 
Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland. He 
has been with the trust department for eight 
years and for the last four years has been 
devoting his entire time to administration of 
corporate trust business and is to continue 
in that line. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders re- 
sulted in the addition of two new directors, 
A. F. Harvey, president of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Company, and John S. Manual of 
W. S. and J. S. Manual, lake coal shipping. 

Frederick W. Reilly, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Bankers Trust Company 
since its organization and entered the em- 
ploy of the former Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany twenty-five years ago, was presented 
recently with a silver vase by the officers 
and members of the personal trust depart- 
ment of the company as a tribute to his 
loyalty and as a good fellow. 

Osborn F. Hevener, the efficient advertis- 
ing manager of the Bank of America, of 
New York, recently enlisted in the ranks of 
benedicts and is enjoying his honeymoon in 
Cuba. 


ANTHONY Poss 


Recently elected Assistant Trust Officer of the Centra 
National Bank Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, O. 
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U. GRANT RACE ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Several important developments are an- 
nounced at the American Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit. U. Grant Race has succeeded 
to the presidency and plans have been ma- 
tured for material extension of service dur- 
ing the yvear. The officers associated with 
Mr. Race are: R. G. Lambrecht, chairman of 
the board; Carl Wisner, vice-president ; John 
C. Shaw, vice-president; John Wynne, Jr., 
vice-president; C. F. Bornman, vice-presi- 
dent: H. C. Jolly, secretary; J. K. Fitzsim 
mons, treasurer; Fred M. Breen, trust officer : 
Herman G. Roth, auditor. 


U. GRANT RACE 
ected President of the American Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

The American Loan & Trust Company has 
also received permission from the State Bank- 
ing Commissioner to abbreviate the corporate 
title of the organization to the American 
Trust Company. The latest financial state- 
ment of the company shows total resources 
of $8,273,000, with capital of $500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided — of $100,045. 

The Chemical National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Universal Pictures, Inc. 
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TRUST 


Inheritance Tax 


COMPANIES 


The Bank Deposits of a Non-Resident are not taxable 
under the Inheritance Tax Laws of New Jersey, and a 


Safe Deposit Box rented in the name of a Non-resident is accessible to the 
Representatives of his Estate without notice to or consent of the State. 


THE 


New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,500,000.00 


President, GEO T. SMI1H 


NEW BUILDING FOR GREAT NECK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Ground has been broken for the new bank- 
ing structure of the Great Neck Trust Com- 
pany to be erected at the southeast corner of 
Middleneck road and Grace avenue, at Great 
Neck, Long Island, New York. The _ in- 
creased facilities the bank will furnish for 
Nassau County are made necessary by the 
growth of the suburban communities it 
serves. Mr. Eldridge, vice-president of the 
Great Neck Trust Company, announced re- 
cently that plans have prepared by 
Alfred C. Bossom, architect and banking en- 
gineer of New York City, and that the con- 
tract will soon be let. 


heen 


In Neo Gree style, adorned on the outside 
with Corinthian pilasters, this edifice of In- 
diana limestone will be a conspicuous land- 
mark. It will be forty feet wide, 
feet long and thirty-five feet high. To insure 
the maximum amount of daylight and natur- 
al ventilation, it will have a ten-foot alley 
at one side and twenty-foot yard at the rear 
in addition to the street frontage. 


seventy 


On the left side of the spacious entrance 
foyer will be a reception room for women 
clients and on the right a similar room for 
men. The large public banking space will 
be twenty-six by twenty-eight. It will be 
decorated with Botticini marble and the 
sereens will be of the same material. An odd 
feature, a check twenty-eight feet in 
length. will be situated along the entire side 
directly under the north windows. 


desk, 


The space for the officers of the company, 
who come in contact with the customers, 
will be at the left of the banking room. The 
cages of the cashier and tellers, will be at the 
rear of the public space. A little farther 
back will be a roomy safety deposit vault 
for clients and three coupon booths and the 
money vault. Half of the floor space will be 


Vice-Pres., DANIEL E, EVARTS 


Vice-Pres., WALTER P. GARDNER 


BUILDING RECENTLY COMPLETED FOR THE 
GREAT NEcK Trust Co... GREAT Neck, L. I. 
ALFRED (©, Bossom, ARCHITECT 


set aside as quarters for the clerical staff. 
On the mezzanine floor above the working 
space will be the directors’ room and addi- 
tional space for the staff. In the basement 
will be a storage vault for silverware, trunks 
and other valuables for the accommodation 
of residents of the vicinity who ofttimes de- 
sire to deposit precious articles for safe keep- 
ing when they close their country homes. 


The Portland Trust Company of Portland. 
Oregon, announces change in its corporate 
title to Portland Trust & Savings Bank. 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF SECURITY 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF WILMINGTON, DEL. 

As the first trust company to break ground 
in Delaware the Security Trust and Safe De- 
posit Company of Wilmington this year at- 
tains the fortieth year of during 
which period it has steadily grown in use- 
fulness and the volume of business confided 
to its care. When the trust company was first 
projected in 1885 it was regarded in some 
quarters with adverse criticism and the cour- 
founders had to fight their way 
through obstacles that would not be dreamed 
of in this more enlightened day. The vision 
and labors of those pioneers has borne ample 
fruit as evidenced by the strong position of 

the company. 


service 


ageous 


JOHN S. ROSSELL 


President of the Security Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
Wilmington, Del 


one of the most 
history of the organiza- 
tion, as surveyed in the report to stockhold- 


The past has been 


successful in the 


vear 


ers presented at the recent annual meeting by 
President John S. Rossell, who has faithfully 
earried on its traditions. Earnings during 
1924 amounted to $153,073 as compared with 
$138,276 in 1923, representing balances re- 
maining after all deductions from gross earn- 
ings for expenses, interest charges, etc. Re- 
sources during the year increased from §&7,- 


Unknown and Missing 
Heirs — Searched For 


Lawyers and Trust officers have not the time, or the 
facilities, for searches for absent heirs, owners of dor- 
mant bank accounts, terminated trust balances, etc. 
Our international organization specializes in service 
of this character. 

We advance all expenses, engage legal services when 
required and co-operate upon ethical lines with 
trustees and legal representatives. 

Booklet re our world-wide activities, sent to Lawyers 
and Trust officers on request. 


W. C. COX & COMPANY 
Federal Reserve Bank Building CHICAGO 


NIG.ATL to $8,183,964, which is 
large volume of funds and securities held in 
trust. Deposits increased from $5,933.664 to 
$6,424,812. 

Some of the developments of the past year 
were an increase in dividend payments from 
$3 to $4 quarterly; substantial increase in 
market establishment of a 
new Investment Department; installation of 
the Unit Teller System; installation of joint 
control over all securities and substantial 
gain in fiduciary business. 


exclusive of 


value of stock; 


OFFICIAL CHANGES AT PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 

At the January meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Plainfield Trust Company 
several important changes were made in the 
official staff. 

Harry H. Pond was again elected president 
and Augustus V. Heely and DeWitt Hubbell, 
vice-presidents. In recognition of faithful 
service extending over the past twenty years, 
F, Irving Walsh was made secretary of the 
company. Mr. Walsh joined the staff of the 
trust company in April, 1905 and in 1913 was 
promoted to assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 

H. Douglas Davis, formerly assistant sec- 
retary and trust officer was advanced to the 
position of treasurer. He will retain the 
title of trust officer as well. Russell C. Doer- 
inger, formerly assistant treasurer, was made 
assistant Miss Marjorie E. 
Schoeffel, unofficially to the 
duties of Miss Adele H. Kirby, who was for- 
mer assistant secretary and assistant treas- 


secretary also. 


who succeeded 


urer of the company, was made an assistant 
secretary in November of 1923 and at the re- 
cent meeting was given the additional title 
of assistant treasurer. 

Frederick H. Stryker was appointed assist- 
ant treasurer and Frederick I. Wilson, assist- 
ant trust officer. Mr. Stryker was formerly 
auditor of the company. 
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\ Over Two Million Dollars 


The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.” 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


E. -MoOLItTor 


Recently elected Vice-President of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co. of New Orleans 


PROMOTIONS IN HIBERNIA BANK OF 
NEW ORLEANS 

At the recent annual organization meeting 
of the board of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans, 
E. Molitor, former cashier of the Federal In- 
ternational Banking Company of New Or- 
leans, was added to the staff as vice-presi- 
dent; W. B. Machado, former 
elected vice-president and cashier ; 
Banchet and EF. F 
tant cashiers, 
presidents. 
elected. 


directors of 


cashier, was 
Louis P. 
former 


assis- 


LeBreton, 
assistant vice- 
All of the other officers were re- 
The senior 
Hugh McCloskey, 


were elected 
officers are as follows: 
chairman of the board; 
R. S. Hecht, and the following 
vice-presidents: R. W. Wilmot, W. P. Simp 
son, A. P. Howard, Fred W. Ellsworth, Paul 
Villere, R. N. Sims, James H. Kepper 


president, 


The 


been 


sank of 
appointed accept 
scriptions for 72,500 shares of Western Pow- 
er Corporation common stock, no par value. 


America of New York 
depository to 


has 
sub- 


At the recent annual meetings of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank and of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwau- 
kee, all officers and directors were re-elected. 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
ABSORBS YORKVILLE BANK 


At meetings of the boards of directors of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company and of 
the Yorkville Bank held on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 19th, action was taken by both boards 
recommending the merger of the Yorkville 
Bank into the Manufacturers Trust Company 
on such terms subject to approval of stock- 
holders. The effect, together with a proposed 
issue of capital stock, will give the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company a capital and surplus 
combined approximating $17,000,000, and de- 
posits of about $150,000,000. Yorkville Bank 
stock will be exchanged for stock of the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company and present stock- 
holders of Manufacturers Trust Company 
will be given the right to subscribe for addi- 
tional capital stock in proportion to 
present holdings on the basis to be 
mended by the board of directors. 

The merger of the Yorkville Bank into the 
Manufacturers Trust Company brings to the 
latter another old established institution with 
a remarkable record. 
other banking 


their 
recom- 


There are only four 
institutions in Greater New 
York whose stock is quoted as high as, or 
higher than that of the Yorkville Bank, stock 
of the latter having sold as high as $2,000 
a share. The Yorkville Bank has been pay- 
ing dividends at the rate of 60 per cent a 
year. The Yorkville Bank is advantageously 
located at the corner of Third avenue and 
S5th street, with deposits of $35,000,000 and 
will, on the completion of the merger, be op- 
erated as a branch office of the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company, to be known as the York- 
ville office. 

As has been customary in all previous mer- 
gers in which the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany has participated, all of the present of- 
ficers, directors and employees of the York- 
ville Bank will be invited to remain in some 
capacity with the Manufacturers Trust Com- 








and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


A. H. S. POST, President 


pany. The president of the Yorkville 


sank, 
August Zinsser, will become a vice-president 


and director, associated with Nathan 8. 
Jonas, president of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, in the management of the en- 
larged institution, and will continue to have 
personal charge of the Yorkville office. 

The growth of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company is notable. Organized in November, 
1905 as the Citizens Trust Company in the 
Williamsburgh section of Brooklyn, it has 
gradually absorbed or merged into itself the 
following old established banks: The Broad- 
way Bank of Brooklyn in July, 1912, Manu- 
facturers National Sank of Brooklyn in 
August, 1914, West Side Bank of New York 
in June, 1918, the Ridgewood National Bank 
of Queens in September, 1921, the North Side 
sank of Brooklyn in April, 1922, the Indus- 
trial Bank of New York in December, 1922, 
the Columbia Bank of New York in August, 
1923 and now the Yorkville Bank of New 
York. 

While the Manufacturers Trust Company 
now ranks as the fortieth largest banking 
institution in the country, the acquisition of 
the Yorkville Bank will bring it to the posi- 
tion of the twenty-ninth banking institution 
in size in the entire country. The present 
management of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company has been in charge of the institu- 
tion since its organization. The negotiations 
for the merger were conducted for the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company by Ralph Jonas 
of the law firm of Jonas & Neuburger and for 
the Yorkville Bank by Charles 8S. Guggen- 
heimer of the law firm of 
Untermyer & Marshall. 

The Manufacturers Trust Company re- 
cently acquired by lease the entire floor at 
141 Broadway, adjoining in the main office 
at 1389 Broadway, from the American Trust 
Company. The two buildings will be 


Guggenheimer, 


con- 


nected and the additional space will be used 
for executive forces. 
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Che 
Central Crust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


2, o, 
oe ~~ 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $600,000 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENTS, REGISTRARS AND 


Maritime Provinces 
of Canada and Newfoundland 


This company, with branches in Newfound- 
land and the Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, is authorized by law and has the fa- 
cilities to act in any fiduciary capacity. 

We invite correspondence. 
Resources over $35,000,000.00 


The EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, CANADA 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N.B. 
St. John’s, Nfid. Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


TRUSTEES UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


Following are the latest announcements of 
the appointment of trust companies and na 
tional banks of New York City to act as 
transfer registrars, trustees under 
corporate mortgages, fiscal agents, etc. 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed trustee for the 
Cuba Company $10,000,000 ten year secured 
6 per cent convertible sinking fund gold 
bonds, due January 1, 1935; registrar for the 
Music Master Corporation for 500,000 fully 
paid and non-assessable shares without par 
value; registrar for the Lower Austrian Dis- 
count Company of Vienna New York shares 
certificate of deposit issued by the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company: transfer agent for 
the Tulip Cup Corporation, 100,000 shares 
common capital stock and 2,086 shares pre- 
ferred stock: registrar of Oppenheim, Col- 
lins & Co. Ine. for 200,000 shares capital 
stock, no par value; transfer agent for Milti- 
ades Melachrino, Inc, for 100,000 shares capi- 
tal stock, no par value; trustee for the Cities 
Service Power and Light Company 20-year 
secured 6 per cent sinking fund gold bonds, 
Series A, due November 1: also for $5,000,- 
000 Maxwell Motor Corporation first mortgage 
5% per cent serial gold bonds, due serially. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the capital stock 
of Oppenheim, Collins & Co. Inc.; transfer 
agent of the preferred and common stock of 
the Wanner Malleable Castings Company 
(Delaware); registrar for the stock of 
Venezuelan Holding Corporation; registrar 
for the non par value common stock of the 
Seagrave Corporation. 

Guaranty Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for stock of the Uni- 
versal Pictures, Company, Ine.; transfer 
agent of the debenture stock of the Industrial 
Finance Corporation: registrar for the com- 


agents, 


mon stock of the Electric Bond and Share 
Securities Corporation ; trustee, registrar and 
paying agent under an indenture of the Broad 
River Power Company. dated as of September 
1, 1924, providing for an unlimited 
of first and refunding mortgage bonds 
under which $100,000 par value series “A”’ 
bonds have and are now out- 
standing: registrar of stock of the Essex 
Cotton Mills, Ine. 

The National Bank has been ap- 
pointed trustee under first mortgage dated as 
of December 1, 1924 of the Louisiana Power 
Company, first mort- 
gage sinking fund gold bonds; trustee of an 
authorized issue of $1,500,000 principal 
amount Broad River Power Company ten- 
year 6% per cent secured sinking fund gold 
bonds, due Noy. 1, 1934: registrar of the 
voting trust certificates of Pittsburgh Utili- 
ties Corporation and the voting trustees. 


issue 
and 


been issued 


Chase 


securing an issue of 


The Empire Trust Company has been ap 
pointed trustee of Childs Building & Im- 
provement Corporation, $1,500,000 par value 
first mortgage 6 per cent convertible bonds 
and for Benedict Coal Corporation, $357,000 
par value 20 year 6 per cent first mortgage 
coupon gold bonds; transfer agent Interna- 
tional Utilities Corporation receipts for 
class “A” and “B” stock: registrar, 
Tulip Corporation, preferred and common 
stock, and Empire Safe Deposit Company, 
capital stock; and agent for payment of cou- 
pons for St. Francis Levee District, Memphis. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been 
appointed dividend disbursing agent for the 
Broad River Power Company. 

The Chatham & Phenix National Bank has 
been appointed registrar for the 650,000 
shares of capital stock of Loft, Inc.; and 
dividend disbursing agent for the Charles 
Freshman Company, Ince. 


class 
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RALPH PARLETTE’S 
Thrift and Trust Stories 


WILL MAKE YOUR 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
THRIVE AND YOUR 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 
INCREASE 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 


WILLIAM PADGET, PRESIDENT 


122 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 





FIRST WOMAN BANK EXECUTIVE IN 
PITTSBURGH 

With her election recently as assistant 
secretary of the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company, Miss Grace D. Berkebile becomes 
the first woman bank executive in Pittsburgh. 
Miss Berkebile was born in Johnstown, and 
her family came to Pittsburgh in 1897. Her 
first job in the bank was as a file clerk. She 
was promoted to the real estate department 
in a year, and next served four years in the 
mortgage department. Miss Berkebile has 
served as secretary to the executive officers of 
the bank since 1907. Now she is an executive 
officer herself, after a dramatic rise from the 
humdrum position of file clerk. 

“The trail has been blazed for women In 
the business world,” Miss Berkebile says. 
“When I started here there were only a few 
women workers. Now the bank has 45 
women. That is an illustration of the trans- 
formation which has taken place in the view- 
point of business men toward women work- 
ers. I have been told that Pittsburgh has 
been slower to accept business women than 
some other cities. They say it is because 
of the inherent conservative tendencies of the 
Scotch-Irish leaders of many of our business 
houses. All this has changed now.” 


Gates W. McGarrRaH 


Chairman of the Board of the Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, who has been elected President of the Union 
League Club of New York City 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY PRIZES FOR 
RESEARCH STUDIES 

Every registered student in the American 
Institute of Banking and all employees of 
banks and trust companies are invited to 
compete for the prizes offered by the Chicago 
Trust Company on a list of subjects relating 
to general business development and the op- 
eration of trust companies. The success of 
this public spirited offering last year assures 
wider interest following recent announcement 
from the Chicago Trust Company. Beginning 
in the autumn of this year the first triennial 
research prize of $2,500 will be awarded. 
Then there are the annual monograph prizes 
of $300 and $200. A committee of eminent 
economists and bankers will make _ the 
awards. Last year’s prizes were won by 
Bredley D. Nash of Brookline, Mass., who 
discussed “Investment Banking in England ;” 
and the second by Lawrence M. Speaker of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, who contributed a 
monograph on “The Investment Trusts.” Both 
studies were published in book form by the 
A. W. Shaw Company of Chicago. The idea 
of the prizes originated with President Lucius 
Teter of the Chicago Trust Company. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. ... 
NET DEPOSITS. ............:. 


cecwssecestcces > Qeyeaeeo 
voc cessccescesee UU,000,000 


Branches in all Boroughs of Greater New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


’ CABLE TRANSFERS 


MERGER IN RICHMOND, VA. 

In line with plans which had been develop- 
ing for about two years, the State and City 
Bank and Trust Company of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and the Broad Street Bank have been 
merged into one institution. The State & 
City Bank had, prior to the consolidation, 
total assets of $20,000,000. The assets of the 
Broad Street Bank amounted to about $6,- 
000,000. Each bank maintained two branches. 
Under the plan of merger the capital and 
surplus of the State & City Bank and Trust 
Company have been increased from $2,400,- 
000 to $2,700,000. The Broad Street Bank 
and its two branches have become branches 
of the State & City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany which now has total resources of more 
than $25,488,000 and deposits exceeding $21,- 
000,000. 

Oscar E. Parrish, former president of the 
Broad Street Bank, has become vice-president 
of the State & City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, in charge of public relations. Mr. 
Parrish was formerly president of the Church 
Hill Bank which later became a branch of 
the Broad Street Bank. Jesse Wood, vice- 
president and cashier of the State & City 
Bank and Trust Company, has been trans- 
ferred to the Broad Street branch, which will 
operate under his management. Mr. Wood re- 
tains his official position with the main or- 
ganization. Charles E. Talley remains vice- 
president and manager of the Church Hill 
Branch, while the Fulton Branch will con- 
tinue under the supervision of Percy L. 
Moore, cashier. 


Mrs. S. J. Hay, dean of women at the 
Southern Methodist University, has been 
elected a member of the board of directors 


Dallas Trust & Savings Bank of Dallas, Tex. 


L. C. Humes, vice-president of the Union 
& Planters Bank & Trust Company of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., died stiddenly on February 4th 
at his home in that city. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


FINAL STEPS IN MERGER OF METRO- 

POLITAN TRUST COMPANY WITH CHAT- 

HAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 

Necessary formalities will be completed on 
March 10th to effect the consolidation of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 
with the Chatham & Phenix National Bank. 
To comply with Federal banking law re- 
quirements the Metropolitan Trust Company 
has been reorganized under national char- 
ter as the Metropolitan National Bank and 
Trust Company with appointment of follow- 
ing officers: Former Treasurer Bertram 
Cruger becomes cashier, former Secretary 
George N. Hartmann becomes assistant vice- 
president, former Assistant Treasurers Henry 
F. Corwin and Edward C. De Varennes have 
been made assistant vice-presidents and As 
sistant Secretary Willard E. MecHarg be- 
comes assistant cashier. 

On January 29th the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company met and rati- 
fied the plans for the merger. The corporate 
title of the Chatham & Phenix National 
Bank will be changed to the Chatham «& 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company. 
The increased capital will be $13,500,000. 
General Samuel McRoberts, president of the 
Metropolitan, will become chairman of the 
board and Louis G. Kaufman will retain the 
presidency of the consolidated bank. The 
merger will be conducted on the basis of 
two shares of Metropolitan stock for three 
shares in the consolidated institution. 


The Trust Company of North America of 
New York at its annual stockholders’ meeting, 
elected Geo. B. Keim, a director. Thomas H. 
Birch, president, presided. Eugene Lamb 
Richards, C. F. Scherer, J. L. Cunha Gomes, 
Joseph T. McCaddon and Wm. J. Keeley were 
re-elected. 





TRUST 


New York City 


SURVEY OF STOCK MARKET AND 
FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Although reactionary tendencies were ex- 
hibited in market operations during 
the middle of February which caused consid- 
erable shrinkage in some of the speculative 
favorites, the general situation is such as 
to sustain the hopeful expectations which 
marked the beginning of the year. Generally 
speaking, the trade and industrial situation 
continues favorable with sustained output 
and stable prices. Industrial production Is 
well sustained above normal with special ac- 
tivity in the steel and metal trades, textiles, 
coal, railway supplies, electrical equipments, 
chemicals and other lines. The building trade 
has a large amount of work on hand and 
the railroads are supplying satisfactory re- 
turns which finds reflection in the fact that 
rail securities offer better resistance than in- 
dustrials on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Such reversal in stock market pmves as have 
taken place are regarded as a proper check 
upon speculative exuberance. The general 
sentiment is that business and industry pro- 
ceed cautiously but with firm faith in the fu- 
ture. 


stock 


Gold exports have thus far made little im- 
pression upon the banking situation in New 
York. This is probably due to the fact that 
at this season of the year money tends to 
come to New York from the interior and 
that commercial demands continue compara- 
tively light. The money market 1s stronger 
than it was last Fall. A favorable factor is 
the expectation of early resumption of gold 
payments by Great Britain. The further de- 
cline in the French frane has caused some 
concern, but it is expected that administra- 
tive policies will be enforced to discourage 
further exportation of capital from France. 
Progress in connection with the Dawes rep- 
arations plan is another favorable factor in 
the general situation. 


COMPANIES 





EARNINGS OF NEW YORK BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Compilation of the year end returns of New 
York City banks and trust companies testify 
to the excellent earning capacity maintained 
during 1924 in the face of low money rates. 
Following the marked increase in quoted 
value of bank and trust company stocks, 
averaging about 25 per .cent during the last 
year, the latest activities in bank and trust 
company shares give further emphasis to 
their high standing among investors. 

Some exceptional earning records were 
made during 1924 in New York. A compila- 
tion of 26 national banks in this city shows 
combined capital of $163,750,000 with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $310,254,000. 
Dividends amounting to $33,652,000 were paid 
to shareholders and $16,433,000 was added to 
undivided profits, making net earnings of 
$50,085,000 for the year, equal to 30.6 per 
cent on capital employed. Compilation of re- 
ports from 26 trust companies with capital 
of $158,100,000 ; surplus and undivided profits 
of $217,095,000, shows net earnings of $42.- 
310,000 with dividend disbursements of $27,- 
430,000 and $17,061,000 added to surplus and 
undivided profits. 

There were some _ interesting individual 
records. In percentage of earnings to capital 
the Kings County Trust Company occupied 
the premier position with capital of $500,- 
000 and earnings of $995,000. The First Na- 
tional Bank led in total earnings of $12,241,- 
000 or 122.4 per cent on its capital of $106,- 
000,000. The National City Bank was second 
with earnings of $9,794,932. Other large 
earners were United States Trust Company, 
87.2 per cent; the Hanover National Bank, 
51.3 per cent, and the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, 51 per cent. 


Without relation to bank capital, the larg- 
est earners were the First National, the Na- 
tional City, the Bankers Trust Company, $7,- 
342,022; the Central Union Trust Company, 
$5,514,088 ; the National Bank of Commerce, 
$5,136.647, Chase National Bank, $4,954,684. 
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HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 
any of our offices. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 

224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 

Kansas City 


Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Memphis Portland, 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
New York San Francisco 
Omaha Washington 
Canada 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Charlotte 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 
London, 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Denver 
Detroit 
England 


Philadelphia 


Ore. 
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NATIONAL PARK BANK OPENS ITS 
FIRST BRANCH 


The National Park Bank is one of the last 
of the large New York City national banks 
to yield to the pressure for branch banking 
facilities. For sixty-nine years this bank 
has conducted its business through one main 
office. The growth of its business and the 
advisability of placing its facilities at the 
command of customers and patrons who re- 
side or transact business uptown have 
prompted the management to establish a 
branch office. This was opened recently in 
attractive quarters at 240 Park avenue on 
the northeast corner of 46th street. At these 
new quarters complete facilities in banking, 
trust and investment are at the disposal of 
old friends of the institution as well as of 
individuals and business organizations desir- 
ing additional banking connections. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
NAMED CO-EXECUTOR 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York is named as co-executor in ussociation 
with Job E. Hedges in the will of the late 
Louis V. Bell, who was a retired member or 
the New York Stock Exchange, and which 
was recently filed for probate. Generous be- 
quests for charity are provided for in the 
will. The residuary estate is placed in trust, 
one-half the income to be paid to the widow 
during her life and the other half to be di- 
vided among charitable and educational in- 
stitutions, including the Salvation Army, So- 
ciety for Improving Condition of the Poor 
and other organizations. 


The Board of Tax Appeals at Washington 
has upheld an appeal of the Chatham & 
Phenix National Bank of New York from a 
ruling of the Commission of Internal Reve- 
nue, the Board holding that bank discounts 
which are neither received nor approved with- 
in the taxable year do not constitute income 
for that year. 


Officers of the branch are Ernest V. Con- 
nolly, vice-president, who is in charge; Louis 
H. Ohlrogge, assistant cashier, and H. W. 

Vanderpoel, assistant vice-president. The 
National Park Bank has a capital, surplus 


Interests identified with the textile and 
and undivided profits of $33,700,000. Richard 


garment trade have obtained control of the 


Delafield is chairman of board, and John H. 
Fulton is president. 


National Butchers & Drovers Bank of New 
York. 
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Specialized Service to Banks 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


Main Orrice: 140 Broadway 


Firth AvENvE Orrice: Fifth Ave. and 44th St. 
Mapison AveNvE Orrice: Madison Ave. and 6oth St. 


NEW YORK 


London Offices: 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 50 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
Bush House, W. C. 2 


Paris: 1 & 3 Rue des Italiens Brussels: 156 Rue Royale 
Liverpool: 27 Cotton Exchange Buildings 
Havre: 122 Boulevard de Strasbourg 


Antwerp: 36 Rue des Tanneurs 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL ° > 
ANDREW P, SPAMER » 7 ¢ 
4. H. M. LEE - 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER ~- = 


ViCE-PREsS. 
20 VICE-PRES 
30 VICE-PRES. 
- 4TH VICE-PREsS. 

TREASURER 
- SECRETARY 
Asst. TREAS. 


JOHN W. BOSLEY - ASST. TREAS 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - - ASST SECRETARY 
REGINALD S&S. OPIE - - ASST. SECRETARY 
GEORGE PAUSCH ° ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER ° ° » CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS - : ASST. CASHIER 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF FOREIGN 


BRANCHES 

Reports from branch offices maintained by 
a number of large trust companies and na- 
tional banks of New York in Europe and 
other foreign countries show that operations 
during 1924 were most satisfactory. This 
applies particularly to the branches abroad 
which are conducted by the Bankers Trust 
Company, Guaranty Trust Company and 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. The 
volume and character of transactions afford 
a good index of economy recovery in Euro- 
pean countries as well as greater stabiliza- 
tion in handling international credits and 
bills of exchange. Among the latest develop- 
ments is the early opening of a new branch 
in Milan, Italy, by the National City Bank 
of New York. Net earnings of the foreign 
offices maintained by the National City Bank 
were nearly 80 per cent in excess of those in 
the year 1923. At the recent annual meeting 
of the National City Bank, President Charles 
E. Mitchell reported increase of $184,442,000 
in deposits bringing total to $913,082,261 
with net operating profits, after deductions 
of $11,554,428. 

The following appointments were made by 
the executive committee of the board of di- 
rectors of the National City Bank of New 
York; Harry E. Henneman, assistant vice- 
president ; Kenneth W. Banta, assistant cash- 
ier; William N. Fulkerson, assistant cashier, 
and William G. Price, assistant cashier. 


“How Long Will Your Estate Last?” is the 
title of a booklet recently issued by the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York which 
contains instructive facts regarding fiduciary 
management, and the protection afforded by 
trust company appointment. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 





CHASE NATIONAL BANK IN LATIN 
AMERICA 

The steady growth which the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York has enjoyed for 
so many years has been accompanied by a 
continuous enlargement of the bank’s field 
of usefulness and the extension of its serv- 
ice in many directions. Recently A. H. Wig- 
gin, the president, announced the purchase 
of the Havana, Cristobal and Panama City 


branches of the American Foreign Banking 


Corporation by the Chase National Bank, 
which thus has established its first branches 
outside of Greater New York. The bank op- 
erates seven active and prosperous branches 
in this city. 

Joseph P. Wilson, Jr., will continue as 
manager of the Havana office, and George S. 
Schaeffer will remain as manager of 
the Cristobal and Panama City branches, The 
great and growing industries of Cuba and 
the close association between Cuban and 
American enterprises make the island repub- 
lic an important center of American trade. 
Exports and imports between the United 
States and Cuba in 1924 totaled more than 
552 million dollars in value, a volume of 
business requiring ample and increasing bank- 
ing facilities. With the growing stream of 
commerce which is passing through the Pan- 
ama Canal each year (in 1924 nearly 27 mil- 
lion cargo tons went through) has arisen the 
need and opportunity for more banking pow- 
er in the cities of the Canal Zone and the 
Republic of Panama. The establishment of 
these branches, therefore, at Havana, Cristo- 
bal, and Panama City, marks a new and 
promising phase in the expansion of the 
Chase Bank’s field of usefulness. 


also 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 
Pp y equipped, capably - - 
prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR FARMERS 
LOAN & TRUST COMPANY APPROVED 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of New 
York held on February 11, the recommenda- 
tion of the directors for increase of capital 
from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 was approved. 
New stock is offered to present shareholders 
share for share at par as of record February 
14. New stock subscribed for will be issued 
on March 4, This increase in capital was 
prompted by the growth of the company. 
Since June, 1921, when James H. Perkins be- 
came president, deposits have increased from 
$120,899,000 to $176,008,000: total resources 
from $142,405,000 to $211,723.000; 
and undivided profits from 
$17,455,000, 


surplus 
$11,617,000 to 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY CAPITAL 
INCREASE APPROVED 

At a recent special meeting of the stock- 
holdholders of the Fulton Trust Company of 
New York the recommendation of the direc- 
tors to increase capital from $500,000 to $1.- 
000,000 was given formal approval. Present 
stockholders are accorded the right to sub- 
scribe to new shares at $150 a share. The 
increase in capital is due to the active growth 
of deposits and increase in fiduciary business. 
Deposits increased 32 per cent during 1924 
with total at the first of the year of $12,714.- 
000. 


A very handy 1925 calendar has been dis- 
tributed by the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company of New York, which summarizes 
all necessary information regarding federal, 
state and city tax dates and information. 

The United States Safe Deposit Company, 
which has its main office at 32 Liberty 
street, announces a branch in the Grand Cen- 
tral zone in the Grand Central Palace Build- 
ing at Lexington avenue and 47th street, 
which will be opened about March 16th. 


GEORGE HADDEN 

The borough of Brooklyn lost one of its 
most distinguished citizens and teading men 
of affairs in the recent death of George Had- 
den. At the time of his death he was vice- 
president of the Brooklyn Union Publishing 
Company, publishers of the Brooklyn Stani- 
ard Union. He came to Brooklyn from Iowa 
as a boy and was associated for many years 
in official capacities with the Hamilton Trust 
Company. When the Hamilton Trust Com- 
pany was merged with the Chase National 
Bank he was placed in charge of the office 
which was maintained as the Hamilton 
Branch of the Chase National, with the title 
of assistant vice-president. Mr. Hadden was 
also a trustee of the Dime Savmgs Bank, 
treasurer and director of the Brooklyn Real 
Estate Exchange and trustee of the Brooklyn 
Hospital. Mr. Hadden was also trustee of 
the estate of the late William Berrt, president 
of the Brooklyn Union Publishing Company. 
He is survived by his wife and one son. 


GENERAL MOTORS INCREASES 
DIVIDEND 

The excellent financial position of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation was further em- 
Pphasized by the recent increase of dividend 
on the common stock. The production opera- 
tions of the corporation are most satisfac- 
tory. Deliveries of General Motors cars by 
dealers to ultimate consumers in January 
totaled 25,387 cars and trucks and although 
showing a decrease from December deliveries 
the figures are in accord with seasonal 
changes. January figures are also materially 
affected by the limited production of Chey- 
rolet’s new models. 


The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
City has one of the most successful profit- 
sharing plans in operation for its employees. 
The system was inaugurated in 1917. 





TRUST 


ANNUAL MEETING GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Garfield National Bank of New York the 
directors were re-elected. The following of- 
ficers were re-elected by the directors: Ruel 
W. Poor, president; Horace F. Poor, vice- 
president, and Arthur W. Snow, second vice- 
president. The following were appointed of- 
ficers: George G. Milne, Jr., vice-president 
and trust officer; Arthur W. 
Ralph T. Thorn, Wilbur C. Husk and George 
W. MacDonald, assistant cashiers. 


Snow, cashier ; 


Deposits 
increased $2,372,000 last year to total of $19,- 
470,000 with resources of $22,786,200. Capital, 
surplus and undivided protits aggregate $2,- 
681,998. 


PROMOTIONS AT U.S. MORTGAGE & 
TRUST COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York held January 30th, 
Blinn F. Yates was elected vice-president to 
take charge of the new branch office of the 
company to be opened about March 16th in 
the Grand Central Palace Building at Lex- 
ington avenue and 47th street, which is in 
the heart of the Grand Central zone and 
provides the company with a valuable new 
auxiliary. At the same meeting of the 
board of directors, R. B. Raymond was 
elected an assistant secretary of the company. 


Rosert B. RAYMOND 


Recently elected Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of New York 


COMPANIES 


BANKERS’ 


THIRD 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


cA De Luxe Tour 


operated exclusively for 
BANKERS 

=mbracing e best in seven countries 

Eml ing the | 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and England. Even 
more extended and luxurious than the 
previous successfully operated Bankers’ 
Tours. 

This year three Continental itineraries 
offer a wide selection 

Handsome illustrated book with detailed 
itineraries and complete information 


mailed to Bankers upon request. 


LIFSEY TOURS, INc. 


1472 Broadway at 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
LONDON 


BLINN F. YATES 


Recently elected Vice-President of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New York, in charge 
of the new Grand Centra] Palace Branch 


PARIS 


| 
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THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. - 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 
Total Resources - - 








$26,678,483 











PROMOTIONS AT THE CENTRAL UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 

A number of official promotions were made 
at the recent annual meeting of tne board of 
trustees of the Central Union Trust Company 
of New York. Richard C. Roetger and Rob- 
ert E. Allen were advanced from assistant 
treasurers to vice-presidents and Virgil W. 
Miller, assistant secretary, was also made a 
vice-president. Other promotions made in 
the staff were as follows: John K. Wallace, 
Ernest H. Haaren and William A. Eldridge 
were appointed assistant secretaries. Franklin 
P. Mendenhall, Russell F. Thomas and Alex- 
ander T. Galloway were appointed assistant 
treasurers. 


FISCAL AGENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITIES TRUST CO. OF AMERICA 
Announcement is made of a change in the 

name of Bull & Rockwell Company, fiscal 

agent for the International Securities Trust 

Company of America, to the title of Bull 
Srothers Company. The reason for the change 

is that J. W. Rockwell, Jr., is no longer as- 

sociated with the company or with the Inter- 
national Securities Trust of America. The 
change associates Major E. L. Bull with that 
of W. R. Bull in the name. Major Bull has 
for some time past served as a trustee of the 
company and is an officer of W. R. Bull & 

Company of Bridgeport, Conn. W. R. Bull 

has been president of the company and con- 

tinues in that capacity. 

The International Securities Trust of 
America was organized in 1921 under the 
laws of Massachusetts and is the first Ameri- 
can enterprise to establish the Investment 
Trust principles which have been so success- 
fully developed in Great Britain and Scot- 
land. The bonds of International Securities 
Trust of America are secured by pledge of 
bonds, stocks or cash, owned by the trust, 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, which acts as trustee for the bond- 
holders. 
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SEPARATION OF LAWYERS TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY INTO TWO UNITS 
The Lawyers Title and Trust Company 

which has conducted both trust and title 
insurance business in New York City since 
1887, will shortly be separated into two cor- 
porate units in order to function more effec- 
tively in both fields. The plan of segregation 
was approved at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders. It provides for two corporations, 
one to be known by the title of the Lawyers 
Trust Company to continue the development 
of trust and banking business and the other 
to be known as the Lawyers Title & Guar- 
antee Company to handle the extensive title 
and mortgage which has been de- 
veloped during the past thirty-seven 
Both organizations will be thoroughly 
equipped in every respect and there will be 
no interruption in the ordinary relationships 
with customers and clients of the various 
departments who will be more efficiently 
served through this new arrangement. 

The plan of separation also calls for in- 
crease in capital stock from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 by issuance of 25,000 shares, of 
which 5,000 will be distributed as stock divi- 
dend and 20,000 offered to stockholders pro 
rata at $200 a share. The Lawyers Trust 
Company will have capital and surplus of 
$6,000,000 and the Lawyers Title & Guar- 
antee Company will have capital and surplus 
of upwards of $16,000,000. 

The Lawyers Title & Trust Company had 
its corporate beginning in the Lawyers Title 
Insurance Company which was organized in 
1SST to specialize in title insurance in co- 
operation with lawyers. In 1900 the scope 
was extended to embrace the whole field of 
title examination and insurance. In 1905 
trust powers were acquired, the Central 
Realty Bond & Trust Company was ab- 
sorbed and the name changed to Lawyers 
Title Insurance & Trust Company. When the 
Home Trust Company of Brooklyn was 
taken over in 1915 the title was abbreviated 
to Lawyers Title & Trust Company. There 
are two branch offices in Manhattan, two in 
Brooklyn, and one in Jamaica. 

The founder and first president was Edwin 
W. Coggeshall who continues to actively 
exercise the duties of chairman of the board. 
He was succeeded as president in 1915 by 
the present encumbent, Louis V. Bright. 


business 


vears. 


The main banking room of the 
Manhattan Company on Wall street is being 


3ank of the 


renovated with prevailing tints in 
which, together with subdued lights, 
give an unusually cheerful effect. 


white 
will 
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Pitrrsspsurec Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 


We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. 


Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER President 
WALDO D. Jones 

James B. BLACKBURN wees Trust Officer 
CARLES EB. SWARTZ ....cccc.ccced Asst. Treasurer 


D. GreGG McKE&e 

. Horace McGInnity tary 
SDWARD D. GILMORE............Asst. Treasurer 
ANDREW P. MARTIN,......-.. ... Asst. Secretary 








AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY TRAVEL 
FACILITIES 


A recent schedule of tours issued by the 
American Express Comany travel department 
gives evidence of the growing popularity of 
the facilities and services which this organi- 
zation provides. Under the convoy of the 
American Express Company’s representatives 
two palatial liners recently departed from 
New York for world cruises, one the Belgen- 
land with 450 passengers and the other the 
Rotterdam with over 500 passengers. Numer- 
ous winter tours are being, conducted this 
year, especially to the Mediterranean and in 
connection with Holy Year pilgrimages to 
Rome. 

The travel department of the American 
Express Company will chaperone numerous 
special organizations. It will 
have charge of delegates at- 
tending the World Federation of 
Education Associations to meet in 
Edinburgh next July; delegates at- 
tending the International Chamber 
of Commerce Convention in Brus- 
sels in June; the third annual tour 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the fourth annual In- 
ternational Students’ Tours. 


WOMAN OFFICER FOR 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Mrs. William Laimbeer has been 
appointed head of the woman’s de 
partment of the National City Bank 
of New York with the title of as- 
sistant cashier. She will be the first 
woman to become an officer of the 
National City Bank. Mrs. Laimbeer 
has been with thé United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company for sev- 
eral years. 


WALL STREET BASKETBALL SERIES 

With the defeat of the State Bank by the 
National Bank of Commerce and the Commer- 
cial Credit Co. by the National City Bank, 
the 1924-25 basketball tournament of the 
Bankers Athletic League has just been con- 
cluded. The National City Bank quintet, 
which ran up an unbroken record of victories, 
won the first leg on the new silver cup pre- 
sented to the league by Arthur W. Loasby, 
president of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. The cup is to become the perma- 
nent property of the team first winning the 
championship three times. The previous 
prize, given by James 8S. Alexander, chairman 
of the board of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, was won outright last year by the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. 


LoASBY PRESENTS Cup TO BANKERS ATHLETIC LEAGUE 


Left to right: 
Company of New York; C. A 
ball Team; Thomas Sherman, Vice-President, State Bank, and Presi- 
dent Bankers Athletic League 


Arthur W. Loasby, President of The Equitable Trust 


Denzau, Manager, Equitable Basket- 
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Buffalo 


Special Correspondence 


GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES 


Trust companies stand in high favor in 
Buffalo judging from the substantial gains 
in deposits during the past year. This is a 
reflection both of efficient service and pro- 
gressive methods as well as of the great 
strides which this city is making as a center 
of industry and finance. The Marine Trust 
Company enjoyed a remarkable increase in 
business during the past year with deposits 
reaching the total of $140,000,000. Its capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits total $21,- 
000,000. 

The Buffalo Trust Company experienced 
an increase in deposits of over $22,000,000 
during 1924 bringing the aggregate to $53,- 
592,914 on December 31st, last. This must 
be viewed as a remarkable record of growth. 

Walter H. Johnson, Jr., who has directed 
the new business and publicity department 
of the Buffalo Trust Company for several 
years, has been promoted to vice-president. 
He became associated with the company in 
1922 and had been previously with the Ma- 
rine Trust Company in charge of new busi- 
ness. 





SKYSCRAPER FOR LIBERTY BANK OF 
BUFFALO 

Directors and senior officers of the Liberty 

Bank of Buffalo attended the recent laying 

of the cornerstone of the new 23-story bank 

building at Main and Court streets. When 

completed the new structure will be the tall- 
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est building between New York and Detroit. 
Oliver Cabana, Jr., chairman of the board 
of directors, and John A. Klopefer, president 
of the bank, cemented the stone in place. 
Radio towers will replace the two statues of 
Liberty originally planned to top the 23- 
story Liberty Bank Building now under con- 


struction. Each pedestal of the towers will 
be 79ft. high. 

B. H. White has been appointed comp- 
troller of the Liberty Bank. He became as- 


sociated with the bank in 1918. 


“Cooperation Between Trust Companies 
and Life Insurance Men” was the subject of 
an address delivered recently by Harry F. 
Drillinger, vice-president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Buffalo at a joint meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Managers of Life Under- 
writers and Trust Officers’ Association of 
3uffalo. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF EDWIN 
BIRD WILSON INC. 


Announcement has been made by Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc. of New York, specialists 
in financial advertising, of the election of 
W. C. Bennett of Atlanta as a vice-president 
of the Wilson organization which he has rep- 
resented in the South for the past three 
years. 

Mr. Bennett is a southerner, having moved 
to Atlanta two years ago from Winston-Sal- 
em, his former home. He will make his head- 
quarters at Atlanta and will act as a contact 
officer between the home office and his com- 
pany and its southern clients. 





Choral Society of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Composed of Employees of 


the Company. 


This Society Gave a Very Fine Concert at the Plaza Hotel Recently. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - “ 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS - . i 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 

HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President Gutta ma er eg si 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President ss t Uashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, ous oe we 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 

OSEPH S. L - WALTER G. NELSON. Ass’t Cashier 
JOSE - LOVERING, Vice-President CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President 


WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


$5,000,000 
$23,000,000 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 

American Trust Company.............. $2,500,000 

20,000,000 
ee SO ey Se ee 4,000,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co 1,500,000 
Brotherhood L. E. Co-Operative Trust Co. 700,000 
Central Union Trust Co 2, 
Corporation Trust Co 
Empire Trust Co 
Equitable Trust Co 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Fidelity-International 


Guaranty Trust Co 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co 

Kings County Trust Co 

Lawyers’ Title & Trust 

Manufacturers Trust Co.. 

Metropolitan Trust Co 

Midwood Trust Company 

New York Trust Co 

People’s Trust Co 

Title Guarantee & Trust 

U. 8. Mortgage & Trust 3,000, 
United States Trust Co................. 2,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Nov. 15, 
1924 
$1,589,700 
26,514,000 
12,462,000 
3,876,100 

253,500 
23,610,500 
181,500 
3,228,900 
11,262,100 
17,370,300 
2,117,700 
926,300 
19,180,900 
12,417,400 
4,440,100 
6,311,700 
5,315,800 
4,129,900 
382,600 
19,147,800 
3,768,100 
15,908,300 
4,619,100 
18,167,300 


Deposits, 
Nov 15, 
1924 
$35,379,500 
376,886,700 
81,883,600 
50,643,100 
5,218,300 
254,238,900 
5,200 
63,834,200 
375,143,000 
156,636,500 
20,783,500 
12,171,900 
567 472,300 


349,924,400 


33,301,400 
18,986,100 
117,422,400 
48,803,100 
5,560,600 
212,556,300 
59,315,000 
41,804,600 
60,291,100 
56,530,700 


Par 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 















Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


PROPOSED NEW BANKING AND TRUST 
COMPANY CODE FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


After seven years of deliberation and de- 
bate the State Banking Commission ap- 
pointed in 1917 has finally evolved a_pro- 
posed new banking and trust company code 
for Pennsylvania which is likely to be en- 
acted at the current session of the legisla- 
ture. The important recommendations as to 
powers, investments, rights and _ privileges 
of state banks and trust companies have 
failed of enactment heretofore because of 
drastic proposals which encountered strenu- 
ous opposition, 

Numerous modifications and even deletions 
in the proposed code have now been made by 
the Commission. Not less than thirty-seven 
modifications or changes appear in the draft 
to be submitted to this legislative 
most of which were prompted by objections 


SeSS1LON, 


and suggestions made at hearings in this 
city and other centers during the last few 
months. 

Branch banking provisions, as finally 


drafted, limit branch banks to cities having 
population exceeding 1,500,000, which con- 


fines such privilege to trust companies and 
state banks located in Philadelphia. Section 
60 of the proposed code permits investment 
by trust companies in “real and personal se- 
curities,” while a new section (61) limits the 
holding by trust companies of stocks of other 
financial institutions to those having their 
principal places of business in the same city, 
borough or township, or, in the case of a 
trust company located in a city, to the stocks 
of other institutions in adjoining boroughs. 
These two changes are made with a view to 
compromising the differences between east- 
ern and western trust company and state 
banking interests on the subject of branches 
and likewise to propitiate those. hostile to 
branch banking. 

Another important change is that which 
eliminates the clause which would have sub- 
jected stockholders of trust companies to 
double liability and retaining the original 
provisions embodied in the act of May, 1574. 
Another modification adopted by the Com- 
mission is that which increases limitation 
of loans to persons or corporations from 10 
per cent and 20 per cent to 15 and 25 per 
cent respectively, of the capital and surplus 
and increasing limitation on loans secured 
by stock or obligations of corporations from 
30 to 50 per cent of capital and surplus. 
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Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, ~ - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over 5,900,000 


OFFICERS 


J. R. McALLISTER, E. E. SHIELDS, 
President Assistant Cashier 

J. A. HARRIS, JR. W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


J. WM. HARDT, M. D. REINHOLD, 
Vice-Pres. & Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 
Companies, Banks, Bankers, 
Corporations, Mercantile 


Firms and Individuals 











Ambiguous and objectionable changes re- 
garding investments by fiduciaries have also 
been cleared up. 
code limiting 
mortgages 
stricken out. 


The clause in the original 
investments in or loans on 
and ground rents has_ been 

Drastic penalties provided for 
loans to officers, directors or employees of 
corporations without the written or verbal 
consent of the majority of the board of di- 
rectors, excluding the borrower, have also 
been modified. Section 48, prescribing limi- 
tations on loans to officers, directors and 
employees has been changed so as to prohibit 
loans instead of borrowings permitting sub- 
sequent ratification by directors and so as 
to omit penalty. Section 49, permitting sales 
of securities or other property to directors, 
has been modified by inserting the words 
“in the regular course of business.” <A 
clause relating to audits has been modified 
by striking out the provision making it ap- 
plicable to loans and discounts made direct- 
ly or indirectly to officers or directors or 
concerns in which they are interested. Other 
changes have been made in response to ob- 
jections and in the interests of unified sup- 
port. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $5,000,000 


Trust Funds $204,992,625.63 


Henry G. BrENGLE, President 


Frank M. Harpt, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 


Ne son C. DENNEY, 
Vice-Prest. er Trust Officer 


J. Catvin WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCtoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp T. SToOTEsBURY 
Levi L. Rue 

W. W. ArrerBURY 
Samuet M. Vavc iain 
J. Franxirs McFappen 


415 CHESTNUT STREET 


Tuomas S, Gates 
A. G. RosenGARTEN 
Lepyarp HEcKSCcHER 
BenjaMin Rusu 
Artuur H,. Lea 


J. Howeit Cummincs 
Henry G. BRENGLE 
Cuares Day 
WitiiaM A. Law 
Samuet M. Curwen 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 











GAIN IN TRUST COMPANY RESOURCES 
AND FIDUCIARY HOLDINGS 

Compilation of the December 31, 1924 fi- 

nancial statements of the trust companies of 


Philadelphia discloses a clear picture of 
operations and gains made during the past 
year. Total trust funds during the year 
1924 increased from $1,603,331,633 to $1,701.- 
643,770. The largest part of this gain was 
made by some of the senior trust companies. 
The Girard Trust Company increased its 
trust funds from $347,840,000 to $373,585,- 
000. The Fidelity Trust Company increased 
trust funds from $334,442,000 to $349,769,- 
000. The Pennsylvania Company increased 
its trust funds from $313,005,000 to $330,- 
536,000; the Philadelphia Trust Company 
from $196,497,000 to $204,791,000; the Provi- 
dent Trust Company from $106,275,000 to 
$109,006,000; the Land Title & Trust Com- 
pany from $62,303,000 to $64,015,000 and im- 
portant gains were also registered by the 
Bank of North America & Trust Company; 
Commonwealth Title Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany; Real Estate Trust Company; German- 
town Trust and Real Estate Title Insurance 
& Trust Company. 

Aggregate trust funds of $1,701,643,000 
compare with $1,481,416,000 held at the 
close of 1922; with $1,309,104,000 held in 


March, 1921, and $557,191,000 reported in 
November, 1910. Combined trust funds held 
by all the trust companies in Pennsylvania 
now approximate $2,330,000,000, exclusive of 
the large volume of corporate trusts. 

The December 31, 1924 statements of 
Philadelphia trust companies show total de- 
posits of $962,991,025, an increase of $79,- 
700,000 during the past year, which includes 
the deposits of a number of state banks and 
savings institutions. Combined capital is 
$64,332,000, an increase of over $4,200,000. 
Surplus and undivided profits aggregate 
$156,115,864, representing a substantial in- 
crease of nearly $23,000,000. Bills payable 
have been reduced from $18,258,000 to $11,- 
191,000. Bills discounted increased ten mil- 
lions to total of $89,704,000. Investments in 
bonds, stocks, etc., increased from $423,630,- 
000 to $497,152,000; mortgages and. judg- 
ments of record increased $20,000,000 to total 
of $131,839,000. 


At the annual meeting of the Fourth Street 
National Bank of Philadelphia, William H. 
Kinsley, vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and George. M. 
Shriver, senior vice-president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, were elected new di- 
rectors. 
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BANK AND TRUST COMPANY CONSOLI- 
DATIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 





Although banking and trust company 
operations in Philadelphia have been uni- 


formly prosperous the conviction is gaining 
ground that this city is afflicted with a su- 
perabundance of banking and trust company 
units. There are no less than eighty-seven 
state banks, trust companies and savings in- 
stitutions competing for deposits in this city, 
not to mention thirty-two national banks, 
making a total of 119 separate organizations. 
Added to this number there are the branch 
offices maintained by a number of trust com- 
panies. Despite this impressive array there 
have been constant additions to the number 
of new institutions chartered during the past 
year and applications are pending for more 

The wonder is how some of the smaller 
and more recently organized trust companies 
and state banks have been able to exist in 
view of heavy overhead burdens of cost and 


long period of low loaning rates. This is 
particularly true in view of the relatively 


high interest rates paid by such institutions 
on deposits. The conclusion is therefore 
logical that Philadelphia needs some Na- 
poleons of finance who are sufficiently per- 
suasive and skilled to inaugurate a 
some era of consolidation and merger. 
Several developments since the first of the 
year afford the hope that the “merger” germ 
is about to become busy in this city. The 
first development of this nature was the re- 
cent absorption of the Community Trust 
Company by the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, giving the latter combined resources 
of over $4,500,000. Negotiations are also in 
progress for merger of the Middle City Bank 
and the Mutual Trust Company resulting in 
combination of over $9,000,000 deposits. 


whole- 





CONSTRUCTIVE PACE IN FINANCE AND 
TRADE 


There is every reason for assurance and 
optimism as to the course of business and 
trade, according to the survey of trends 


which appears in the current letter issued 
by the Franklin National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, which says: “Events of importance 
marked the course of finance and trade since 
the first of the year. Among these were the 
further rise in prices; great activity and 
later hesitation in the stock market; the 
new high record for January freight move- 
ments; continued gold exports; and the climb 
of British sterling virtually to par. The 
spectacular rise of sterling foreshadows the 
return of Great Britain to the gold stand- 
ard. That will be anotber 
world normalcy. 


stride toward 
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Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 








EARNINGS OF BANK OF NO. AMERICA 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

The report of the Bank of North America 
& Trust Company of Philadelphia for the 
year ended December 31, 1924, showed net 
earnings of $952,577, of which $750,000 was 
distributed in dividends and the remainder, 
$202,577, added to undivided profits, which 
now amount to $919,622. John H. Mason, 
chairman, and E. Pusey Passmore, president, 
in their report, which was submitted to the 
annual meeting of stockholders recently, 
point out that deposits at the end of the 
year totaled $52,466,646, held for 5,310 ac- 
counts. The company has individual trust 
accounts, amounting to $32,245,130 and cor- 
porate trusts of $768,674,890. In 1924 the 
company distributed $36,984 to officers and 
employees under operation of its profit-shar- 
ing plan. Retiring directors were re-elected. 





The stockholders of the Reading Trust 


Company of Reading, Pa. have added $200,- 


000 to its surplus, making that fund $1,000,- 
000, 
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(juarantee 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co 


316-318-320 Chestnut St. 


1415 Chestnut St. 


9 South 52nd St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Annual Statement for the Year Ending January 31, 1925 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Deposited. ... 
United States and Municipal Bonds 
Call Loans upon Collateral 
Time Loans upon Collateral 
Commercial Paper and Acceptances, etc 
Bonds and Stocks 
Mortgages and Mandamuses 
Banking Offices 
Other Real Estate 
Vaults and Equipment 
Accrued Interest 
Miscellaneous Assets 


$1,478,908.63 
300,000.00 
5,475,678.79 
805,704.24 
1,395,434.40 
2,487 559.99 
388,812.50 
373,000.00 
11,053.50 
100,000.00 
70,424.09 
65,224.67 


$12,951,800.81 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock.. 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve 
DEPOSITS 
Interest Payable to Dep 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


$1,000,000.00 
600,000.00 
266,461.16 
75,522.95 
10,939,078.69 
56,145.52 
14,592.49 


$12,951,800.81 


Trust Funds and Investments which are kept entirely separate and 


apart from the assets of the Company 


HERBERT W. GOODALL, 
Vice-President 


SAMUEL F. HOUSTON, 
President 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA COMPANY 

Earnings of the Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annui- 
teis of Philadelphia for the fiscal year ended 
November 29, 1924, amounted to $1,449,082. 
according to the annual report by C. 8S. 
W. Packard, president, submitted at the re- 
cent stockholders’ annual meeting. In the 
year the company paid $682,738 in dividends 
and earried $766,544 to undivided profits, 
making that account $2,391,572. 

The company increased its deposits $s,- 
385.872 to $49,781,446; its individual trust 
accounts, $18,221,644 to $330,536,292. and its 
corporate trusts, $50,276,550 to $376,854,766. 

The stockholders re-elected the present di- 
rectors. At the reorganization meeting of 
the board, Frank G. Sayre, trust officer, was 
made a vice-president, in addition to trust 
officer. H. S. Cross was chosen an assistant 
treasurer. 


The Pennsylvania Trust Company of Read- 


ing, Pa., has added $237,000 to undivided 
protits. 

The board 
Trust Company 
John L. 


dent. 


of directors of the Lancaster 
of Lancaster, Pa., elected 
Ruth, to be assistant to the presi- 


$23,414,299.40 
HOWARD E. YOUNG, 


Treasurer 


W. J. McGLINN HEADS CONTINENTAL- 
EQUITABLE TRUST 

William J. MeGlinn was elected president 
of the Continental-Equitable Title and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia recently, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death of John 
F. Skelly. Mr. McGlinn, is a member of the 
banking firm of MceGlinn & Co. and has been 
a vice-president and director of the Conti- 
nental-Equitable for over eight yaers. 

John V. Loughney, formerly secretary and 
treasurer, was vice-president and 
treasurer. Mr. Loughney became associated 
with the Equitable Trust Company at the 
time of-its organization in 1890. This com- 
pany was later merged with the Continental 
Title and Trust and Mr. Loughney is now 
the oldest, in point of service, connected with 
either company. 

John F. McMenamin, formerly 
secretary and assistant treasurer, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


elected 


assistant 
was made 


E. H. Alden, vice-president of the Norfolk 
& Western Railway, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Girard National Bank, the 
membership of the board being increased 
from nineteen to twenty. 
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STABILIZING PROCESS IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY 


Commenting on current business conditions 
the Girard National Bank of Philadelphia 
says in its February “Economic Review :” 

“Industry and business hold substantially 
all the very real improvement won during 
the past six months. This is true, notwith- 
standing slight pause and some disappoint. 
ment in certain lines, where slackening of 
new buying, not unusual following holiday 
trade, been experienced. In various 
cases, realizations have been short of expec- 
tations. Income 


has 


statements do not always 
show satisfactory profits for 1924, and even 
a small result for a large turnover of busi- 
ness; but, on the other hand, balance sheets 
almost universally evidence excellent current 
position. Textile and some other trades have 
not accelerated—in some cases they have 
slowed a little, but are clearly stabilizing, 
and currently show average improvement. 
There has been recession in prices for some 
commodities, generally small, following pre- 
vious wide advances, but this appears to be 
in the way of steadying the position rather 
than indicating regression.” 








PHILADELPHIA CLEARING HOUSE 
ELECTIONS 


Levi L. Rue, president of the Philadelphia 
National Bank, has been re-elected president 
of the Philadelphia Clearing House Associa- 
tion. John C. Boyd was re-chosen secretary 
at the recent annual meeting. The following 
were elected members of the Clearing House 
Committee: E. F. Shanbacker, Charles 8. 
Calwell, Joseph Wayne, Jr., William J. 
Montgomery, William R. Nicholson, J. Ruth- 
erford McAllister and E. Pusey Passmore. 


“Life Insurance Trusts” is the sul ject of 
an instructive discussion in the current issue 
of “The Girard Teller,” issued by the Girard 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


According to a recent ruling of the United 
States District Court in Philadelphia all 
banks, trust companies and corporations 
must disclose their books and records to the 
Internal Revenue Bureau on matters relat- 
ing to their taxable income any time within 
five years of the date of filing of a disputed 
tax report. 

William A. Carlisle has been elected presi- 
dent of the Columbia Avenue Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 
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Potter litle & Trust Co. 
Fourth &Grant Pittsburgh.Pa. 


















NATIONAL BANKS OF PHILADELPHIA 
Tabulation of the reports made by the 
national banks of Philadelphia as of Deceim- 
ber 31, 1924 shows total deposits of $693,- 
113,000, representing an increase for the 
year of $74,745,800. Surplus and undivided 
profits aggregated $76,786,000, an increase of 
$3,443,422. The total amount paid in divi- 
dends, including extra disbursements, was 
$5.057.125 and earnings reached the total of 
$8500 547. 
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FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 

The Franklin Trust Company of Philadei- 
phia re-elected officers and directors at its 
recent annual meeting. Three new assistant 
treasurers were elected, <A. M. 
Cholmeley-Jones, J. Harry Fernan and Nor- 
man T. Heath. During the past year the 
company made the greatest progress in its 
history, showing total resources of over 
$27,000,000, while deposits increased during 
the year over $5,000,000. 
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Announcement has been made of the elec- 
tion of Eugene S. Hoopes to the directorate 
of the Beaver Trust Company of Beaver, Pa. 

The Colonial Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia will increase its capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
oS LS a i 
American Bank & Trust Co 


300,000 
5,000,000 
187,000 
750,000 
500,000 
400,000 
.000,000 
,000,000 
125,000 
200,000 
300,000 
... 200,000 
. .5,200,000 
. .3,000,000 
250,000 
,500,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
2,500,000 
,000,000 
125,000 
200,000 
500,000 
750,000 
193,050 
500,000 
3,000,000 
500,000 
250,000 
500,000 
500,000 
451,200 
750,000 
250,000 
500,000 
500,000 
400,000 
150,000 
¥" 150,000 
. .3,944,290 
1,000,000 


$300,000 


Belmont Trust Co .... 

Central Trust & Savings. . 

Colonial Trust Co 

Columbia Ave. Trust. 

Commonwealth Title Ins... 
Continental Equitable. 

East Falls Bank & Trust.............. 
Empire Title & Trust. . i 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. Fund. 
Federal Trust Co.. 

Fidelity Trust Co 

Finance Co. of Pennsylvania . 
Frankford Trust Co 

Franklin Trust Co.. Pn ROL ee 
Germatown Trust. es FS 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust..... 

Girard Trust Co 

Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Haddinngton Title & Trust............. 
Hamilton Trust 
ee Cte oie xe mrcte 
Integrity Trust 

Jefferson Title & Trust 

Kensington Trust 

Land Title & Trust Co..... 

Liberty Title & Trust Co.. 

Manayunk Trust 

Market St. Title & Trust... 
Metropolitan Trust........... 

Mutual Trust Co... 

Ninte Bank & Trust................6. 
Northeast Tacony. . 

North Philadelphia Trust.............. 
Northern Trust 


ee Trust aM 

Penna. Co. for Insurances. . 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co 
Philadelphia Trust Co 

Phoenix Trust Co 

Provident Trust 

Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust.... 
Real Estate Trust , 
OS EE reer 
United Sec. Life & Trust. 

West End Trust Co 

West Philadelphia Title & Trust 


'3:131'200 
500,000 
- 1,000, 000 


The annual report of the Philadelphia 
Company for Guaranteeing Mortgages cover- 
ing period from June 1, 1923 to December 31, 
1924, owing to change in fiscal year, shows 
that during the nineteen months the com- 
pany issued guarantees covering $31,996,063 
mortgages with net amount of guarantees 
outstanding of $72,735,720. This period was 
the most prosperous in the history of the 
organization. 

The Frank Presbrey Company, advertising 
agency, announces the election of John Clark 
Sims as a vice-president. He will be asso- 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits Deposits 
Dee. 31, Dee. 31, 
1924 1924 Value 
$1,131,971 $3,995,550 100 
358,115 3,429,478 50 
5,919,622 52,656,098 100 
192,343 2,643,007 50 
1,220,576 12,280,568 50 


Par Last Date of 
Sale Sale 
30014 12-17-24 
72% 10-17-23 
29034 28-25 
8114 9-24-24 
150 1-21-25 
9,524,977 50 145% 7- 2-24 
5,750,232 100 310 10—22-—24 
10,714,967 100 403 1— 7-25 
12,875,254 50 207 2-11-25 
1,088,011 50 100 9-24-24 
1,580,807 50 3914 12—19—23 
4,938,341 50 150 1— 7-25 
5,085,304 100 175 10—18—22 
51,488,573 100 557 2-11-25 
1,117,811 100 1404 2-11-25 
7,602,398 50 180 6-20-23 
21,834,363 100 283 12-17-24 
1,698,111 15,649,079 100 400 2-11-25 
337,114 3,867,990 50 11—26-—24 
10,656,699 55,157,130 100 10—29—24 
843,535 11,077,938 100 12-17-24 
169,230 3,124,610 100 10-15-24 
293,878 3,857,267 100 12—28-21 
1,934,254 10,584,037 50 12— 3-24 
3,536,849 15,096,550 50 33: 5-14-24 
38,631 1,259,132 50 iE 1-28-25 
1,071,978 12,183,854 50 ' 10-18-10 
12,546,483 21,567,500 100 11-26-24 
679,382 6,671,910 50 8: 3-19-24 
385,665 3,004,787 25 ( 1-21-25 
,317,571 12,658,933 50 11-14-23 
187,572 2,919,780 50 1-14-25 
266,882 5,503,498 50 1-21-25 
,819,708 14,983,471 100 12-10-24 
113,302 1,098,419 50 8- 6-24 
855,244 8,629,009 50 10—10—23 
2,946,729 11,884,945 100 2-11-25 
148,936 2,733,896 50 2y 11-28-23 
964,528 10, O11, 075 50 6— 6-23 
: f 100 9-19-23 


013 

100.: 509 
435,222 
32 22 989 
17,735,571 
3,665,280 
756,885 
2,081,568 


217,373 
17,315,211 55,558 100 12-31-24 
353,459 eee 50 85 7-30-24 
6,008,409 3,544,249 100 11-19-24 
74,490 941, 243 50 12-10—- 
8,517,306 15,197,822 100 2-11- 
4,193,724 9,577,973 100 3-12-% 24 
1,282,504 6,462,638 100 2 2-21- 
328,056 4,096,976 50 2-20 mA 
1,099,136 6,005,557 100 . 2-19-24 
2,254,037 16,630,254 100 2 2-11-25 
910,475 7,759,441 50 212 2-11-25 


ciated with Alfred Gratz in the management 
of the Philadelphia office and will also be 
a general representative of the company in 
serving national advertisers in the United 
States. 

The new Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Title & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia will open shortly for business in the 
Lincoln Building at Broad and South Penn 
Square. 

The dividend rate of the West End Trust 
Company of Philadelphia has been increased 
from 8 to 10 per cent annually. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


PROPOSED BASIS FOR EQUITABLE BANK 
TAXATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts contemplates levying an ex- 
tax on national banks and trust com 
panies. This proposal is embodied in a re- 
port presented by a special committee which 
was appointed by the Governor last year 
under direction of the legislature to study 
the problem of equitable bank and _ trust 
company taxation in all aspects. The situa- 
tion confronting the commission was one of 
unusual complexity. In the first place the 
passage of the personal income tax law in 
this commonwealth in 1916 precipitated a 
number of suits by national banks for the 
collection of taxes alleged to have been il- 
legally applied. The temporary measure 
which was subsequently enacted, taxing na- 
tional banks and trust companies, further 
complicated matters because it ran counter 
to Section 5219 of the United States statutes 
as amended at the recent 


cise 


session of Con- 
<TeSsS, 

Accompanying its report the special com- 
mission has submitted two tax bills to the 
legislature. In substance the recommenda- 
tion is that an excise tax be levied on na- 
tional banks and that the same principle be 
observed in taxing capital employed by trust 
companies. Legal opinions have been 
tained which indicate that such a tax would 
be legal both under the Federal statutes and 
under Massachusetts constitutional require- 
ments. 

Massachusetts now applied an excise tax 
corporations which is $5 per 
$1,000 on corporate excess plus 2% per cent 
on income and measured in terms of income, 
this is equivalent to about 544 per cent on a 
corporation’s income. It is now 
proposed to apply a similar tax, but meas- 
ured in terms of income, which shall impose 
on them no greater burden than is imposed 
corporations. Taking the ex- 
cise tax on corporations for the three pre- 
vious years, converting it into terms of in- 
come, taking the average for that period in 
terms of income and applying the average 
rate to national banks and trust companies. 

No State has hitherto attempted to place 
an excise tax on national banks. Also, it is 
proposed to change the tax on mutual sav- 
ings banks and savings departments of trust 
companies from one-half of 1 per cent on 
their deposits which are invested in taxable 
securities to 6 per cent on the 


ob- 


on business 


business 


on business 


income re- 


In Boston 


Pe its organization, personnel 

and convenient location this 
bank is exceptionally equipped to 
take care of your Boston business. 
Write us, or better still, step in 
and see us at 50 State Street when 
you come to Boston. 


AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


ceived by the banks from taxable securities. 
The present tax, it is held, places a burden 
on the small savings accounts about two- 
thirds greater than the tax on the income 
from the same securities if held by an indi- 
vidual or a trustee where the tax is paid 
under the income tax law. 





STATUS OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Compilation of the December 31, 1924 fi- 
nancial statements of the trust companies 
of Boston reveals substantial gains in all 
departments. During the year 1924 total 
trust department assets increased from $25s,- 
$26,000 to $313,476,000, exclusive of corporate 
trusts. Combined capital employed was $18.- 
350,000; surplus and undivided profits $27,- 
930,000 and deposits $327,870,551, exclusive 
of savings department accounts which also 
show marked gains for the year. 

The volume of fiduciary business is grow- 
ing at a satisfactory rate. The Old Colony 
Trust Company reports trust assets of $107,- 
601,000; Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, $92,596,000; New England Trust Com- 
pany, $92,185,000, and the State Street Trust 
Company, $16,249,000. 





TRUST 


Capital 
$2,000,000 


Surplus 
$2,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

ciary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forses, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 
Member Federal Reserve System 

















CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED AT OLD 
COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


At the stock- 
holders of the Old Colony Trust Company 
of Boston the 1ecommendation of the board 
of directors for an increase in capital from 
$7,000,000 to $10,000,000 was approved. This 
gives the Old Colony Trust the 
largest capital among the trust companies 
in New England and evidences the rapid 
growth of the institution under the progres- 
sive management of President Philip Stock- 
ton and his associates. 

The December 31, 1924 statement of the 
company showed total resources of $174,- 
360,392 with deposits in excess of $150,000.- 
000. Surplus account on December 31st stood 
at $9,000,000 with undivided profits of $785,- 
811. 

The new nine-story building which is to 
be occupied by the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany as an annex to its main office, is rap- 
idly nearing completion. Several floors are 
already occupied by bookkeeping staffs and 
forces from the transfer department. The 
new building embraces modern im- 
provement. 


recent annual meeting of 


Company 


every 


COMPANIES 


GOVERNOR COX ELECTED VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF FIRST NATIONAL 


At the recent annual meeting of the First 
National Bank of the directors 
elected former Governor Channing H. Cox, 
a vice-president of the bank. Ex-Governor 
Cox will assume his new duties after his re- 
turn from a brief vacation in California. 

At a recent meeting of the shareholders of 
the First National Bank the recommenda- 
tion of the directors for increase of capital 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 and a corre- 


Boston 


sponding increase in surplus, was approved. 


H. Cox 


Forme: Governor of Massachusetts, who has recently been 
elected Vice-President of the First National Bank of Boston 


Hon. CHANNING 


At the meeting of the First 
poration, a subsidiary of the 
Bank, E. T. Gregory 
and Daniel G. Wing, 
succeeded him as 


National Cor 
First National 
resigned the presidency 
president of the bank, 
head of the corporation. 
The corporation affairs, however, will be in 
active charge of Allan M. 
dent of the corporation in 
New York office, 
vice-president. 

Stockholders at the meeting of the First 
National Corporation elected B. W. Trafford 
to take the office vacated by the late Andrew 
W. Preston; A. C. Turner and Nevil Ford 
of the New York office were made vice-presi- 
dents. 


Pope, vice-presi- 
charge of the 
who was elected executive 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES AT SHAWMUT 
NATIONAL BANK 

One of the important developments at the 
annual meetings of Boston national banks 
recently was the retirement of Col. William 
A. Gaston from the board of directors of 
the National Shawmut Bank. Col. Gaston 
was one of the organizers of the bank and 
for many years its president, and up to last 
year the chairman of the board. 

Directors of the bank met immediately 
after the annual meeting and elected the 
following officers: President, W. S. Bucklin; 
vice-president, N. I. Adams, John Bolinger, 
F. A. Newell, F. C. Nichols, E. A. Davis, 
F. A. Carroll, L. J. Hunter and G. E. Pierce; 
cashier, J. E. Ryder; assistant vice-presi- 
dents, H. F. Smith, E. H. Moore, L. H. 
White, E. F. Fillmore and C. R. Wiers; 
assistant cashiers, G. E. Fickett, W. S. Town, 
J. P. Dyer, H. P. Perkins, C. E. Dunhaven, 
S. P. Wyatt, G. A. Woods and Charles Hall, 
Jr.; auditor, A. W. Crampton. 

New members of the Shawmut board of 
directors are: H. Blair-Smith, treasurer of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany of New York, and William L. Shearer. 
vice-president and treasurer of the Paine 
Furniture Company. 


INCREASED CAPITAL FOR ATLANTIC 
NATIONAL 

At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Atlantic National Bank of Bos- 
ton, it was voted to recommend to the direc- 
tors and stockholders of the institution an 
increase in the capital to $5,000,000 by the 
issuance of 5,000 shares of new stock at 
$200. The present capital of the bank is 
$4,500,000, so that the extra stock subscrip- 
tion will be divided between capital and 
surplus. Stockholders will have the right 
to subscribe for one share for every nine 
now held. 


Capital 


American Trust Co... .. .$1,500,000 
ON tg te Se ee 1,000,000 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 1,000,000 
Charlestown Trust Co - 200,000 
gS Te re Nemee 


Commerce and Trust Co............ 600,000 
Exchange Trust Co............. Lote 1,000,000 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co............. 200,000 
RANE DUONG occ ics wean kabis - 750,000 
Massachusetts Trust Co................ 1,000,000 
New England Trust Co................ 1,000,000 
Spin GC emOU, DOUG MG, nk cea eeicw ce vars 7,000,000 
State Street Trust Co.................. 2,000,000 
United States Trust Co: ...............- 1,000,000 


“CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 


Consolidation of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany and the Central Trust Company of 
Cambridge, Mass., was recently effected. 

Ralph W. Bowen was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company of Providence at the last regular 
meeting of the board. 

Edward P. Sanderson, for twenty-two 
years president of the Waltham Trust Com- 
pany of Waltham, Mass., has been made 
chairman of the board and is succeeded as 
president by Shirley H. Eldridge, formerly 
executive vice-president and treasurer. 

John 8S. Bartlett, vice-president of the Es- 
sex Trust Company and a director of the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston, died re- 
cently at his home in Lynn at the age of 
seventy-nine. 

Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mel- 
lon has made a gift to provide a library 
building and books to Choate School at Wal- 
lingford, Conn., where his son is a student. 
The building will cost about $1,000,000. 

The New Britain Trust Company of Con- 
necticut reports resources of $6,179,000 and 
deposits of $5,235,000. 

The State Street Trust Company of Bos- 
ton is issuing a series of folders to custom- 
ers and a selected mailing list setting forth 
various aspects of trust service. 

Controlling stock interest exercised by 
J. Sumner Draper of Boston over the Casco- 
Mercantile Trust Company, Union Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company and the Portland 
National Bank, all of Portland, Me., has 
been acquired by Portland interests. 

Bank Commissioner Joseph C. Allen of 
Massachusetts in his report to the legisla- 
ture, says that in the 643 savings banks, 
trust companies, cooperative banks and other 
institutions of savings, other than national 
banks, there were assets on October 31, 1924, 





Surplus and Assets 
Undivided Profits Deposits Trust Dept. 
Dee. 31, 1924 Dec. 31, 1924 Dec. 31, 1924 
$2,742,043.72 $25,794,219.80 $1,020.726.18 
1,941,053.58 Re ereerer cre 
3,768,262.41 16,230,071.76 
20,775.09 1,035,087.97 


112,353,15 Pe nn OE PTT Ee 
152,559.67 3,268,517.03 117,124.20 
1,040,929.36 6,468,503.92 298,618.73 
40,224.04 L Rees: >. “vabmsmen aces 
756,990.80 7 464,333.84 190,117.63 


791,502.61 13,045,732.48 884,181.26 


2,585, 162.61 25,341,248.77 92,185,449.00 
9,785,811.74 150,597 ,997.43 107 ,601,927.66 
3,022,509.35 43,861,079.27 16,249,228.26 


1,170,408.96 10,684,794.59 


2,333,053.05 











TRUST 


Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST ADMINISTRATION BY NATIONAL 
BANKS 

The recent conference of 

national 

auspices of 


trust officers of 
banks held in this city under the 
the National Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association, yielded 
gratifying evidence of the desire of national 
banks to observe the very highest standards 
of efficiency in exercising fiduciary functions 
and to be guided by the experience of trust 
The trend of the discussion and 
the character of the papers presented at the 
conference revealed also that 
ers are 


companies. 


national bank 
alive to the responsibilities they as- 
in the performance of trust duties. 
fact stressed at the conference 
and that was that trust department adminis 
tration calls for trained and specially quali- 
fied officials. Likewise, it was made clear 
by several of the speakers that trust business 
is of slow growth and that it may take years 
before such a department is self-sustaining 
or when it becomes a source of profits. The 
first essential is the development of service 
which will create confidence and faith on the 
part of the public. 

In his address of welcome to the delegates, 
Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago Trust 
Company and speaking also for the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association as president of that organization, 
emphasized the desire on the part of trust 
companies to cooperate with national banks 
along mutual and harmonious lines in de- 
veloping trust business. The suggestion was 
also made at the conference that the mem- 
bership of the Trust Company Division be 
broadened, so as to allow national banks to 
become members and share in the results of 
united and constructive work. This prin- 
ciple is observed in local organizations of 
trust officers. 


sum 


Conve was 


COMPANIES 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 


FUTURE OF BUSINESS AND DEMAND FOR 
MONEY 

One of the most reliable 
commentaries on current 

trends of 

sued 


and instructive 
and prospective 
business and commerce is that is- 
periodically by the Continental and 
Commercial Banks of The conclu- 
sions as to developments in the near future 
are based upon exhaustive survey of 
ness and statistical barometers. 

In the latest issue of “The Trend of Busi 
the following eight 
since early in 


Chicago. 


busi 


ness” significant changes 
December are recorded: The 
general level of prices is higher, due largely 
to the 
farm products which is at 
the price level; 


rise in the average price of 
last in line 
rates did not 


exports of 


with 

soften 
gold in 
adding evidence 


money 
usual in 


as is January : 
December exceeded imports, 
that the 


serve banks reduced their security 


reversed: re 
holdings ; 
stock prices continued to rise; the improve 
ment in agriculture was confirmed as fact: 
manufacturing output increased, but not to 
boom proportions; trade has held at a high 
level. 

The following conclusions 
as to money rates: The change in 
of gold will make for rates a 
the sale of securities by 
tend to cause somewhat 
as the commercial demand for funds _ in- 
creases, rates will stiffen; these influences, 
though likely to result in firmer rates, do 
not indicate any credit stringency or ten- 
sion in the money market that will hamper 
business; security prices will be affected 
somewhat, but unless commercial paper rates 
rise above the average rate for the last three 
years—4% per cent—a marked recession in 
security prices is unlikely. 


has been 


movement 


submitted 
the flow 
trifle higher ; 
reserve banks will 
firmer rates; if and 


are 


Theodore L. Toline has been elected cash- 
ier of the State Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Moline, Lll., succeeding Carl F 
Lundberg, who retires. 
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Assets over $23,000,000 
No Defosits 


No Demand Liabshties 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 








GENERAL DAWES RE-ELECTED CHAIR- 
MAN OF CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
General Charles G. 

the oath of office on March 
President of the United States, was re- 
elected chairman of the board of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, in Chicago», 
at the annual meeting held January 27th. 
Notwithstanding his great public services as 
head of the Dawes Committee on Repara- 
tions at Paris and as the first Director of 
the Budget, and in other distinguished ca- 
pacities, General Dawes has always retained 
his association with the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois which he organized and of 
which he was president until 1921, and since 
when he has retained the office of chairman 
of the board. 

At the recent annual meeting all other offi- 
cers were re-elected and an Advisory Board 
was created with Vice-President Edwin F. 
Mack as chairman; B. Ulrich, assistant 
chairman and Millar Brainard as a third 
member of the committee. 

The following promotions at the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois were announced: 
Howard S. Camp, formerly cashier to be 
vice-president and cashier; A. R. Floreen, 
formerly assistant vice-president to be vice- 


Dawes, who will take 


4th, as Vice- 


president; Millar Brainard, formerly assist- 
ant vice-president to be vice-president; J. 
Sanford Otis to be assistant vice-president ; 
Geo. W. Doonan, manager of the foreign de- 
partment and E. J. Gustaf, assistant mana- 
ger of the foreign department. Charles C. 
Haffner, Jr., was appointed Comptroller, a 
new position created by the board. 

The latest financial statement shows total 
resources of $109,090,000; deposits, $97,692,- 
000; capital, $6,000,000; surplus, $3,000,000, 
and undivided profits, $1,028,570. 





A. W. HARRIS HEADS CHICAGO 
CLEARING HOUSE 

A. W. Harris, chairman of the board of 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, has been 
elected president of the Chicago Clearing 
House Association as successor to Oscar G. 
Foreman, who held the title for two years, 
and Joseph BE. Otis, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, was elected vice- 
president at the annual meeting. George M. 
Reynolds, chairman of the Continental & 
Commercial National, was re-elected chair- 
man of the clearing house committee, which 
includes John A. Lynch, John J. Mitchell, 
Frederick H. Rawson and Frank O. Wet- 
more, and other officials were also re-elected. 





Epc a ments 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital . ... . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Leroy A. GODDARD Chairman of the Board 
Ue OO aa re res President 
OscaR H. HAUGAN...............Vice-President 
C. Epwarp CARLSON............. Vice-President 
WALTER J. Cox.. oe . .Vice-President 
AUSTIN J. LINDSTROM... . Cashier 
SAMUEL E. KNIGHT. ..-..Secretary 
Wan. C. MILLER Trust Officer 
FRANK I. PACKARD.............Assistant Cashier 
Joseru F. NoTHEI!IS...........-Assistant Cashier 
FRANK W. DELVEs.............Assistant Cashier 
GayLorp S. Morse. .. Assistant Cashier 
EpwaARD L. JARL.. ... Assistant Cashier 
Paut C. MELLANDER.. .. Assistant Cashier 
Tuomas G. JOHNSON...... ....Assistant Cashier 
Epwin C. CRAWFORD, JR Assistant Secretary 
ByrRON E. BRONSTON.........-/ Assistant Secretary 


Your Business Invited 


UNION TRUST COMPANY’S INCREASED 
CAPITAL 


Another important step in the record of 
constant growth which has characterized 
the career of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago since it began fifty-six 
years ago, was the recent authorization of 
an increase in capital from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 with provision for increasing the 
surplus and undivided profits to $4,000,000. 
The pronounced spirit of accord which ob- 
tains not only among officers and employees, 
but also on the part of directors and share- 


business 


holders was evidenced at the last annual 


meeting which was made the occasion for 
a somewhat unique gathering at the Black- 
stone Hotel. 

During the past year the Union Trust Com- 
pany increased its deposits by nearly ten 
millions of dollars from $55,000,000 to $64,- 
751,000. Resources aggregate $73,350,138, in- 
cluding cash on hand and due from banks 
of $16,239,000; U. S. Government securities, 
$2,845,000; bonds and _ stocks, $7,725,000; 
loans and discounts, $44,320,000. Total de- 
posits of $64,751,000 embrace $41,090,000 
commercial accounts, $13,721,000 due _ to 
banks and $9,939,000 savings deposits. 


COMPANIES 


CHICAGO BREVITIES 

At the recent midwinter meeting of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, held in Chi- 
cago, a special committee was appointed to 
formulate plans for a research bureau to 
assist member banks in introducing cost ac- 
counting systems; to employ an expert to 
write publicity articles and inaugurate an 
educational campaign on banking and to pro- 
vide a direct service on matters-of taxation, 
legal advice, ete. 

The Continental and Commercial 
of Chicago report. combined resources of 
$586,470,000; deposits, $512,323,000 and in- 
vested capital of over $61,000,000. 


Banks 


The Diversey Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago recently took possession of its hand- 
some new building. 

David W. Norton has been elected: presi- 
dent of the State Trust and Savings Bank 
of Peoria, Ill., succeeding Walter G. Gau- 
sey, who retired. 

August Luer has been elected president of 
the Alton Banking and 
Alton, IIL., 


Trust Company of 
succeeding Samuel I, Wyss. 


OHIO SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF TOLEDO 

Stockholders of the Ohio Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, Toledo, O., at the recent 
annual meeting re-elected the directors who 
in turn re-elected the officers. Directors 
transferred $500,000 from undivided profits 
to surplus account making the surplus now 
$2,000,000, twice the outstanding capital. The 
bank reports that increasing volume of busi- 
ness may eventually require taking over all 
of the first four floors of its building. It 
now occupies the basement and the first two 
floors with some offices on the fourth floor. 


NEW BANK FOR MILWAUKEE 

The Grand and Sixth National Bank, the 
latest addition to the ranks of Milwaukee's 
banking institutions, opened for business on 
February 7th under the most promising aus- 
pices. The bank was organized by some of 
the most influential business men in Mil- 
waukee to serve the rapidly growing center, 
which has developed westward from the 
river. John LeFeber is president of the 
new institution. Some unusually effective 
advertising was used in connection with the 
opening. 


The savings banks of New York State now 


have deposits of $3,400,000,000, an increase 
of $254,000,000 during the past year. 
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'X * PRIDE MARK 


=! yy OF A 


REAL BANK 


Big Enough—to handle any finan- 
cial transaction, national or re- 
gional, in an efficient manner. 


Small Enough—to consider every 
account as deserving our best 






with which is affihated the 
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Federal Commerce Trust Company 


efforts, knowing that our growth 





depends on our customers’ suc- 


cess. 


Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 years 
of practical banking experience. 


Young Enough— in spirit to bring 
the enthusiasm of aggressive ofh- 
cers and a progressive board of 
business men into action in be- 
half of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the basis 
of absolute confidence in our re- 


sources of more than $86,000,000 





Bank Capital 
ee kt aN 8 eae eae $6,000,000 
Cees RO RS. west Geaenccueesebe 1,500,000 
*Continental & Commercial Tr. & Sav..... 5,000,000 
Drovers Trust & Savings........27....... 250,000 
TEIrOe RTUee & TRVINOD. ook cc cece ices 6,250,000 
Franklin Trust & Savings................. 300,000 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co........ 1,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings............... 300,000 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank............. 3,000,000 
Home tram & Tram Wo. ..... 6. .<. scans 1,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co........:..... 15,000,000 
Lake View Trust & Savings............... 500,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings............... 400,000 
Mid-City Trust & Savings................ 750,000 
INGRERON BRUINS Gils cia sick ccccccccacesscces DUO 
Northwestern Trust & Savings............ 1,000,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings.................. 1,000,000 
Pullman Trust & Savings................. 500,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings................. 500,000 
Standard Trust & Savings................ 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago................... 2,500,000 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings.............. 200,000 
Uniom 2rmet Commeey.. oo. ccc ccsee 2,000,000 
West Side Trust & Savings................ 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings............... 500,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Dec. 31, 
1924 


$4,028,570 
1,031,323 
11,013,914 
485,153 
10,229,948 
503,435 
1,130,758 
290,059 
4,739,474 
545,635 
35,095,677 
753,521 
225,443 
286,123 
5,306,142 
820,312 
711,185 
426,561 
334,959 
940,504 
6,384,952 
176,342 
3,731,253 
262,855 
312,975 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Deposits 
Dee. 31, 
1924 
$88,978,421 
22,573,224 
79,729,843 
8,001,799 
113,780,734 
4,995,984 
24,346,498 
2,841,563 
46,395,016 
8,703,734 
389,754,983 
12,041,271 
8,981,131 
13,482,841 
57,097,700 
17,872,042 
18,541,699 
7,115,029 
9,342,001 
11,715,423 
47,630,212 
2,590,632 
48,308,485 
13,754,467 
8,495,620 


Book 
Value 


167 
168 
259 
294 
373 
267 
275 
197 
228 
154 
334 
250 
141 
137 
365 
182 
171 
185 
166 
194 
355 
188 
286 
136 
162 


Bid 
234 
175 


335 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 





Asked 


237 


335 
503 
225 
435 
245 
370 
260 
490 
230 
390 


245 
218 


255 
265 
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TRUST ADMINISTRATION AND LEGAL 
SERVICE 
A bill has been introduced in the Missouri 
legislature by Representative Edward David- 
son, which would disqualify a trust company 
from acting as executor in case of evidence 
that an officer, employee or attorney of such 
trust company has prepared the will in 
which the corporation is named as executor. 
The bill reads as follows: 
“When 
named 


shall have been 
will hereafter exe- 
qualifying as such 
poration shall offer evidence satisfactory to 
the probate court that the will was not pre- 
pared by an officer, employee or attorney of 
said corporation, and should such evidence 
not be satisfactory to the court hearing same 


any corporation 
erecutor in any 


cuted, before said cor- 


the court shall not permit said corporation 
to qualify as such and shall ap- 
point a regular administrator according to 
law.” 

The proposed regarded in 
trust company circles as unwarranted, inas- 
much as the practice has generally obtained 
of respecting the prerogatives of the legal 
profession. Sound practice in this respect 
has been encouraged through the local and 
state association of trust trust 
companies and banks. The policy is advo- 
eated of cultivating mutual relations with 
lawyers instead of resorting to needlessly 
prohibitive legislation. Experience in this 
and other cities has demonstrated that both 
the trust companies and lawyers profit in a 
business way by working together in a spirit 
of amity and recognizing that the primary 
function of the trust company is to carry 
out administration, and the terms of the 
wili and counselling clients to seek profes- 
sional aid in the writing of wills. 


erecutor, 


legislation is 


officers of 


STRENGTHENING MISSOURI’S BANKING 
LAWS 


Responsible banking and trust company 
interests of Missouri are a unit in advocat- 
ing the passage of a series of bills which 
have been introduced in the state legisla- 
ture to render more effective the apprehen- 
sion and punishment of bankers who betray 
their trusts. It is conceded that Missouri 
has had more than her share of banking 
fatalities, due largely.to the fact that irre- 
sponsible and incapable men have been able 
to organize banks with small capital and 


escape punishment for crooked operations. 
In the last two years not less than seventy- 
two banks have been closed in this state, 
mostly of the smaller type. Peculations, 
embezzlements and losses through dishonest 
operations have also aggregated large sums. 

The Missouri Bankers Association is fore- 
most in seeking amendatory laws. At the 
recent meeting of the council of administra- 
tion a call was issued to bankers to get be- 
hind pending bills, most of which have been 
suggested by the bankers’ association. Among 
the bills are the following: prohibiting sala- 
ried from borrowing for themselves 
or others any of the money of depositors or 
earnings ; 


officers 


punishing directors for paying un- 
earned dividends and misuse of capital; pro- 
hibiting gratuity or 
ing loans or discounts: 
capital requirements; 

for false swearing of 

concealment of 


commission for procur- 
increasing minimum 
more drastic penalty 
condition and 


prohi- 


bank’s 


loans, sales of notes: 
bition of excess loans, etc 


APPOINTED MANAGER OF REAL ESTATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Phillip H. Zepp has been appointed mana- 
the real estate department of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis. Mr. 
Zepp entered the trust company in 1915 as a 
salesman in the real estate department. He 
was promoted to the trust department in 
1918. There he specialized in handling real 
estate properties held by the Mercantile 
Trust Company in trust for estates. 
appointed 
1923. 

Word was received in St. Louis recently 
of the death in Angeles of Louis F. 
Kupferle, a director of the Mercantile Trust 
Company. Mr. Kupferle was aged 75. He 
had been retired from business for several 
years, but retained his directorship in the 
Mercantile Trust Company. 

Following a recent visit to Los Angeles 
Mr. Festus J. Wade, president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, announced that ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 in loans would be 
made through the real estate department, 
to finance building enterprise in Los An- 
geles. 


ger of 


He was 


assistant real estate officer in 


Los 


Isaac H. Orr, president of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Provident Association. 

A bill has been introduced by Senator Mc- 


Cawley in the Missouri Legislature, which 
would legalize the whipping post as punish- 
ment for dishonest bankers. 
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CROP AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

“Years have elapsed since this country 
has been so deluged with optimistic prophe- 
sies about the future,” says President J. L. 
Johnston of the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, in his latest monthly review 
of the business situation. “Leaders in busi- 
and in economic thought are almost 
unanimous in their favorable views. We 
doubt whether good business conditions can 
be created by sentiment alone: in the pres- 
ent instance, the cheerful tone prevailing is 
mainly a result rather than a cause. 

“As to just how long prosperity will con- 
tinue there are, as usual, some differences of 
opinion, but in this connection one point is 
noteworthy. There are increasing evidences 
that whole is well advanced 
in the process of post-war adjustment. For 
this reason there are many who venture to 
forecast favorable developments for some 
time Certainly it is at least prob- 
able that the entire year 1925 will cause no 
disappointment to the conservative-minded. 

“The St. Louis trade territory makes an 
exceedingly good showing in the Govern- 
ment’s final agricultural reports for the year 
just closed. In the estimated value of all 
crops, Missouri ranks ninth among the +S 
Illinois is second, taking the place 
usually occupied by Iowa. Texas, as always, 
is first; Oklahoma, thanks to her large wheat 
crop sold at good prices, is fifth, instead of 
twelfth as in 1928, and outranks such states 
us California and Nebraska. Arkansas 
stands twentieth, compared to twenty-second 
in the season previous.” 


ness 


business as a 


to come. 


states. 


NEW DIRECTORS AT FIRST NATIONAL 
ST. LOUIS 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, four new directors were elected to fitl 
the vacancies on the board during the past 
year: Isaac H. Orr, Sydney M. Shoenberg, 
R. S. Hawes, W. W. Smith. Mr. Hawes and 
Mr. Smith are vice-presidents of the bank. 
Isaac H. Orr is president of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company affiliated with the 
First National Bank. F. O. Hicks, formerly 
connected with the bank, was elected vice- 
president. All other officers were re-elected. 

In his annual report to shareholders, Presi- 
dent Watts stated that the bank had earned 
15 47/100 per cent on its capital stock, 15 


per cent of which was paid out in dividends, 


with a substantial sum added to surplus. 
The report also showed that the deposits of 
the bank in 1924 had shown a net increase 


PROPERTY LOCATED 
IN MISSOURI 


,belonging to a non-resident decedent 
requires local administration, 


The St. Louis Union Trust Co. is 
authorized to act in any part of the 
State and will gladly co-operate 
with the home administrator in hand- 


ling the Missouri property. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000.00 
The Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 

















of $28,565,000 over the previous year which 
is a record for all times for a St. Louis bank. 
The First National Bank’s total deposits at 
the close of business December 31st were 
over $143,000,000. Total resources were over 
$162.000,000. 

The First National Company, affiliated 
with the First National Bank, has filed pa- 
pers in the Recorder’s Office showing an in- 
crease in its capital stock, from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, the increase having been paid by 
declaration of a stock dividend of $500,000 
from surplus and undivided profits. 


John R. Lanigan, president of the Easton- 
Taylor Trust Company, has been elected 
president of the Associated Bankers of St. 
Louis. 

The Liberty Central Trust Company of St. 
Louis has issued an interesting summary 
showing the proportion of registered auto- 
mobiles to population in various states. 

An effort will be made at the present ses- 
sion of the Missouri Legislature to amend 
the state laws under which national banks 
are taxed, which has been the source of con- 
siderable litigation. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS 


Following a year of exceptional growth 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
plans to develop its facilities in many new 
directions, both in serving its local clien- 
tele and in cultivating broader relations in 
the territory which recognizes St. Louis as 
a center of financial and banking operations. 
Such expansion is rendered possible through 
the various activities of the national bank 
and the organization of the auxiliary cor- 
poration, the Federal Commerce Trust Com- 
pany. The latter is especially equipped to 
handle transactions of a financing and in- 
vestment character. Two new vice-presidents 
were recently added to the executive staff 
of the Federal Commerce Trust Company. 
The election of E. T. Tobey as a vice-presi- 
dent will mean more extensive dealings in 
real estate mortgage business for which Mr. 
Tobey is especially qualified by experience. 
W. W. Ainsworth who was advanced to vice- 
president, and who has been treasurer of 
the company, is expert in bond transactions. 

3eginning the year with resources within 
a few hundred thousand of the $100,000,000 
mark the National Bank of Commerce ex- 
pects to make a still greater advance in 
the volume of its banking operations during 
1925 than during the past year. Capital is 
$10,000,000, with surplus and profits of $,- 
107,072. 


John G. 
tional Bank 
president of 
Louis. 


Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
of Commerce, has been elected 
the Kentucky Society of St. 


Receivers of a national bank, who operate 
the bank, are required to file federal income 
tax returns on behalf of the bank and are 
subject to the regular penalties for fail- 
ure to do so, as a result of an important rul- 
ing recently made by the Income Tax Depart- 
ment. A distinction has been made between 
receivers who operate the bank and those 
that do not. 
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WHAT TRUST OFFICERS SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT WILLS 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Boston, composed of trust officers of local 
trust companies and banks, is developing a 
new line of cooperative endeavor which may 
be commended to the attention of similar or- 
ganizations in other cities. At the last 
monthly meeting held January 15th a round- 
table discussion was conducted on the sub- 
ject of wills. A questionnaire was presented 
setting forth questions which confront trust 
officers in carrying out instructions under 
will and the numerous legal problems that 
are encountered. The idea was to 
impress upon trust officers the necessity of 
being informed on points that are frequently 
raised, such as the following: 

Who can make a will in this state? 

What rights, if any, has a 
wife against an adverse will? 

What if a will were attested 
after it was signed? 

What if the witnesses signed separately? 

What if a clause in the will were crossed 
out? 

What is the effect of having a legatee act 
as witness? 

How may a will be revoked? 

What is the effect of a later will? 

How may will contests be avoided? 

What is the rule against perpetuities? 

May an executor refuse to serve? 

How is a lost will proved? 

What authority has a probate judge over 
the accounts rendered by a representative? 

An interesting address was delivered at 
the January meeting of the association by 
Ripley L. Dana, a prominent Boston attor- 
ney, discussing various ramifications of cor- 
porate trusts. 


basic 


husband or 


the day 


WANTED: One of our subscribers needs 
one copy each of March and October, 1923, 
issues of TRUST COMPANIES Magazine. 
If any of our readers have copy of either or 
both issues to spare, please communicate with 
TRUST COMPANIES Magazine. 





CONDITION OF ST. LOVIS TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co 

Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
Dec. 31, 
1924 
$550,265.14 
1,169,806.97 
7,525,604.40 
4,302,777.66 
73,254.48 
100,553.90 


Capital Deposits 
Dec. 31. 


1924 


$14,832,311.45 
35,344,900.38 
63,675,194.02 
34,979,469.06 
2,775,666.99 
2,620,412.05 





































































































































































































Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


STAFF PROMOTIONS AT CLEVELAND 
TRUST COMPANY 

Experience and sound business ethics have 
taught most banks and trust company man- 
agements the wisdom of adhering to civil 
service rules and giving preference to their 
faithful employees in filling vacancies or 
making additions to executive offices. Some- 
times it becomes necessary or expedient to 
draft in some one from outside the ranks to 
fill an executive position calling for special 
training and qualities. In the great majority 
of cases, however, every bank and trust com- 
pany can and does select the man from its 
own forces to assume positions of greater 
responsibility. 

These reflections are suggested by the pol- 
icy to which the Cleveland Trust Company 
has always adhered of filling the positions 
“higher up” from its own ranks. That was 
again illustrated in a signal way at the 
last annual meeting when one new vice 
president, six assistant vice-presidents, two 
assistant trust officers, one assistant mana- 
ger and one branch manager were elected. 
The promotions were made on the basis of 
merit and efficient service. 
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Kk. S. Curtis 


Who has been advanced from Assistant Treasurer to 
Vice-President of the Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, O 
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Kk. 8S. Curtis was promoted from assistant 
treasurer to vice-president. Assistant Secre- 
taries J. R. Cotabish, A. A. Denison and 
E. B. Merrell were named assistant vice- 
presidents, as were assistant treasurers, J. 
H. L. Janson and E. W. Burdick. R. T. 
White, manager of the foreign department, 
was also named an assistant vice-president. 
J. J. Schwitz and F. J. Haffner of the trust 
department were named assistant trust offi- 
cers, and Emil C. Heil of the company’s 
Forest City bank, W. Twenty-fifth and De- 
troit, was named an assistant treasurer. 
R, E. Rylander was made assistant manager 
of the company’s bank at St. Clair avenue 
and E. 138th street while J. M. Sawyer, 
acting manager of the Euclid-79th bank, was 
made manager there. 

The splendid growth which the Cleveland 
Trust Company experienced during the last 
year was reviewed by President Harris 
Creech at the annual meeting. Total de- 
posits increased during the year $10,415,000, 
or a gain of 5.82 per cent. The number of 
accounts increased 14,314, equal to 3.56 per 
cent of the total number. One new branch 
office was opened, namely the Madison 
Heights office, while the Garfield office was 
discontinued in the interests of economy, and 
its business merged with the main office. 
Two new branch buildings were completed 
during the year, and in anticipation of fu- 
ture development the Anisfield building, at 
Prospect and E. 9th street was acquired. 
President Creech also referred to the very 
helpful aid given by the Cleveland Trust 
Company in behalf of the sufferers in the 
Lorain tornado disaster. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY 
BECOMES “GUARDIAN TRUST 
COMPANY” 

Stockholders of the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Company, Cleveland, at their annual 
meeting, January 19th, authorized a change 
in the name to the Guardian Trust Company, 
under which title the bank was chartered in 
May 28, 1894, J. A. House, president, an- 
nounced. The change will become effective 
as soon as the necessary legal steps are com- 
pleted, and, as in the past, the savings de- 
partment will continue to be one of the most 
important divisions of the bank. 

Deposits of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company, according to Mr. House’s annual 
report, increased 12.351 per cent in 1924, the 
largest percentage gain made by any of 
Cleveland’s six largest banks. Last year de- 
posits climbed from $91,745,329 to $103,045,- 
804. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS 


COMPANIES 


BANK & TRUST CO. 


FOLED SO. O48 TO 


We invite correspondence from banks. trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service. based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EpWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

Ammi F, MITCHELL, Vice President 

CuHarRLes A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CLaupDE A. CAMPBELL. Secretary 

Joun LanpGrar, Assistant Secretary 


SO4. 
total 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits 
$9,234,305. The volume of trust busi- 
ness transacted last year was large, 
Mr. House said. Two branch offices were 
opened during the year, the Euclid-Superior 
office, East Cleveland, and the Coventry of- 
fice, Cleveland Heights. 

C. P. Hine, of the law firm of Thompson, 
Hine & Flory, Cleveland, was added to the 
board of directors by action of the 
holders yesterday. 


also 


stock- 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Union 

holds quite ¢ 


Trust Company of Cleveland 
few records among banks and 
trust companies of the country. For exam- 
ple, its new building which was completed 
last year, is the second largest office build- 
ing in the United States, with capacity and 
floor area exceeded only by the Equitable 
Life building in New York. The company 
has the largest board of directors of any 
banking institution in the country, number- 
ing not less than 86 members and embracing 
men of achievement in line of busi- 
ness and finance. Its departmental organi- 
zation is one of the most complete in the 
country with 17 separate divisions, each 
under skilled management and all coordi- 
nated and with central responsibility reposed 
in the board of executive managers. Then 
there are ten live branches. Last, but not 
least, the company has resources of $309,- 
961,000; deposits of $258,400,000; capital, 
surplus and current earnings, $37,000,000. 
W. O. Belden of the law firm of Andrews 


every 


& Belden, and George Gund, president of the 
Kaffee Hag Corporation, were added to the 
board of the Union Trust Company at the 


recent annual meeting. Junior officers 
elected were: J. H. Thompson and Gustave 
Rozman, assistant secretaries: Elmer Engle- 
horn, F. M. Kakes, J. H. Lackamp, assistant 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusrater, Assistant Treasurer 

JaMes W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WeseR, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G MEreEr, Auditor 


and E. M. 
tistical department. 


treasurer, Wagley, manager sta- 
A new sales feature was recently devised 

the savings the Union 
Trust Company, which has become an imme- 
diate success. It is styled “Our $1,000 
Club,” and enables members to purchase 
$1,000 in cash by paying only $925.60 in easy 
installment payments of $4.45 a week. 

George A. Coulton, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company has been elected 
to the Federal Reserve Advisory Council of 
the Federal Reserve Board for the Cleveland 
district. 


by department of 


senior 


H. J. Plogstedt, publicity manager of the 
Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, recently 
broadeasted an interesting talk on “Money” 
through a local radio station, which was the 
first of a series of talks different 
banking subjects. 

The Commercial and Savings Com- 
pany of Bowling Green, O., has changed its 
title to Commercial Bank and Trust 
pany. 


ten on 


tank 
Com- 


The Citizens National Bank of Piqua, O., 
has changed its title to Citizens National 
Bank and Trust Company. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Commerce-Guardian Trust & Savings 
3ank of Toledo the only change in the offi- 
cial board was the addition of W. H» Bos- 
hart, vice-president and general. manager of 
the Owens Bottle Company. 


A will filed recently in Pittsburgh contain- 
ed eight words, the shortest ever recorded 
here, and disposed of an estate valued at 
$1,500,000. The will, that of the late John 
Andrew Beck, financier, a board member of 
a score of banks and oil and gas companies. 
It read: “All my belongings I leave to my 
family.” 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
EXPANSION 
Review of banking operations during the 
past four years in Pittsburgh shows that 
trust companies have made the largest 
gains. Since 1920 aggregate deposits of all 
banks and trust companies increased from 


$754,000,000 to $870,000,000. Deposits of 
trust companies during this period increased 
from $254,000,000 to $314,000,000 as com- 
pared with increase in national bank depos- 
its from $402,000,000 to $438,000,000. Trust 
companies have capital of $20,722,000 with 
surplus and undivided profits of $77,622,000. 
National banks have capital of $29,350,000; 
surplus and undivided profits of $40,235,000. 
There are today 32 trust companies as com 
pared with 34 in 1920 and 18 national banks 
as compared with 21 in 1920. 


ANNUAL MEETING UNION TRUST CO. 


Richard K. Mellon was added to the board 
of directors of the Union Trust Company of 


Pittsburgh at the recent annual election. 


The new director is a son of Richard B. Mel- 




























































































RicHarD K. MELLON 


Nephew of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, who has 
been elected a Director of The 
Pittsburgh 


Union Trust Co. of 





COMPANIES 





PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST CO, 


341-343 FOURTH AVE.. PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $108,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 
undivided profits 
$7,500,000. Handles 
checking accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and 
individuals. 





lon, president of the Mellon National Bank, 
and a nephew of Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Mr. Mellon is an offi- 
cial and director of the Mellon National 
Bank, director of the Wilkinsburg Bank, di- 
rector of the Carborundum Company and 
treasurer and director of the Ligonier Val- 
ley Railroad Company. 

Harrison M. Thomas, who has been with 
the Union Trust Company some years, and 
recently manager of the bond department, 
was advanced to assistant vice-president, and 


is succeeded as manager of the bond de- 
partment by Clarence Stanley, who some 
months ago went to the Union Trust from 


the Guaranty Company of New York. C. R. 
Korb, who has been in the new business de- 
partment, was made assistant treasurer. 
The Union Trust Company has engaged 
Attorney Fred C. Houston, a well-known in- 
come tax expert of Pittsburgh, to assist 
without charge its customers in the prepara- 
tion of their income tax statements. 


William M. Bell has been advanced from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice-president 


of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. A bond 
department has been established by the 
Bank of Pittsburgh, which last year in- 


creased its deposits $4,000,000. 
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COLONIAL TRUST OF PITTSBURGH 


In a recent circular letter James C. Chap- 
lin, president of the Colonial Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., calls attention to the fol- 
lowing facts in regard to the stock of the 
company: The book value of the shares of 
eapital stock is $264.28. The dividend rate 
per annum is 14 per cent; 3 per cent quar- 
terly; 2 per cent at Christmas. Dividends 
paid from January 1, 1915, to January 1, 
1925, $3,146,000. The earnings for 1924 be- 
fore payment of dividends were $478,862.92, 
or at the rate of 18.42 per cent. Since De- 
cember 31, 1914, there has been added to 
surplus and undivided profits, $1,098,192.77, 
or an average of $109,819.27 per annum, af- 
ter dividends, taxes and depreciation. 


POTTER TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 


The Potter Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh announces the election of Wil- 
liam E. Potter as assistant manager of the 
mortgage department. 
uate of Washington and Jefferson College 
and has been actively connected with the 
company since 1914. The company also an- 
nounces the election of Miss Margaret Mc- 
Farland as assistant trust officer. 


Mr. Potter is a grad- 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 

The Fidelity Title and Trust Company 
re-elected five directors at its annual meet- 
ing, namely John R. McGinley, J. Stuart 
Brown, Wilson A. Shaw, David B. Oliver 
and John W. Lloyd. These directors with 
the following constitute the board: Charles 
W. Brown, Nathaniel Holmes, Edward J. 
House, T. Clifton Jenkins, John F. Miller, 
Edmund W. Mudge, Howard H. McClintic. 
Malcolm McGiffin, James H. Reed and 
Charles L. Snowden. 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Federal Title and Trust Company, 
Falls, Pa. Theodore F. Smith, 
Ferbes & Company, Pittsburgh, 
elected a director of the bank. 

At the organization meeting of the board 
of directors of the West End Savings Bank 
& Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Harry A. 
Herschberger, was chosen president. 

At the annual meeting of the East End 
Savings and Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
E. F. Strickler and-Charles G. Gunther, Jr., 
were elected as assistant treasurers. 


Beaver 
of Harris, 
was re- 


BECOMES VICE-PRESIDENT OF AKRON 
BANK 

A valuable acquisition for the First Trust 
and Savings Bank of Akron, Ohio, was the 
recent election of W. A. M. Vaughan as vice- 
president and treasurer. Mr. Vaughan re- 
signed as treasurer of the Seiberling Rubber 
Company to assume his new duties. He is 
a native of Missouri. In 1902 he became an 
employee of the National Bank of Cuba, of 
which he subsequently became cashier. In 
1914 he became associated with the Goodyear 
interests. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank has 
made notable strides. Its latest statement 
shows total resources of $27,981,000; depos- 
its, $24,144,000; capital, $1,500,000; surplus, 
$1,500,000 and undivided profits of $606,999. 


SECURITY TRUST OF DETROIT 
IN NEW HOME 


(Continuel from page 267) 
John Kelsey, Edwin C. Lewis, Eugene W. 
Lewis, William Livingstone, Peter J. Mona- 
ghan, M. J. Murphy, Wesson Seyburn, Rich- 
ard H. Webber, James T. Whitehead, Charles 
Wright, Jr. 

James S. Holden is 
board, Claude A. Guerin, vice-president and 
secretary, and Robert L. Nixon, treasurer. 
Walter B. Hayes is trust officer, and Her- 
bert V. Pusch, assistant trust officer, Charles 
N. Gray is manager and A. B. Hoffman, as- 
sistant manager of the industrial depart- 
ment and Bertrand R. Porter is manager of 
the real estate department. S. Harvey 
Hughes is manager and W. 8. Gilbreath, Jr. 
is assistant manager of the bond department. 
The assistant secretaries are: Fred L. 
Adams, C. Tom Darnton, Harry R. Gleeson, 
Frederick J. O’Donnell, Kenneth C. Thom, 
Alfred W. Massnick and Charles E. Mitch- 
ell. Harrison B. Grimm is in charge of the 
business extension and publicity depart- 
ments. 

In 1921 the company increased its capital 
to $1,000,000 and surplus to $1,000,000. Its 
statement of December 3lst showed, capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $3,038,080, 
besides which it has been a consistent divi- 
dend payer during its entire history. The 
value of the trusts and estates committed to 
it, which run into many millions of dollars. 


chairman of the 


Provision is made in the will of Henry 
Schaefer, coffee merchant, who died recently 
at Greenwich, Conn., which will dispose of 
the residue of the estate valued at over $1,- 
000,000 to various charities. 








